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“Hem that cravat for me that I brought in 
yesterdey ; I want it this evening.” 

The speaker, a stout, ruddy “six footer,” 
looked down on a small, pale woman, who sat 
holding a fa: boy of seven months, while anoth- 
-er in its third summer was pulling at her dress. 

“ You've got’ three very good ones, ready to 
wear ; wont one of those suit you? I’ve got a 
great deal to do to-day,” was the reply. 

“No; I want the new one; I like a change 
once in a while. AndI really wish you’d stop 
pleading such an amount of work when I ask a 
small favor. You always do it.” 

“0, no; not always,” she rejoined, mildly. 
“ Sometimes the children are more trouble than 
at others.” 

* There it is again—the children! I’m tired 
of hearing the old story. Anybody would think, 
by your talk, that you were killed with work, 
with only your husband and two little boys, who, 
I dare say, are as easy to take care of as the 
common run of children. What if you had siz, 
instead of two?” 

Mrs. Luther did not reply. A sad look stole 
over her once round, rosy face, which she quick- 
ly averted to conceal an unbidden tear. 

“T’ll send home a turkey and some vegetables. 
Now don’t fail to get up something nice in the 
way of pudding, for I forgot to mention that 
Morris will dine with us to-day, and he’s quite 
an epicure,” added Mr. Luther, re-opening the 
door he had just closed. “ Well, what now? 
Crying, I declare! Now if there’s any one 
thing that I dislike more than dhother, it’s to 
see a woman cry about nothing !” he exclaimed, 


than the first, rolled down his wife’s thin face, 
and dropped on the infant’s soft hair. 

“Don’t speak eo harshly, John. I'll try my 
best to please you,” she murmured, with quiver 
ing lips and tremulous voice. 

“ Well, that’s all that’s required of you; so 
there’s no use in making a child of yourself.” 
And, Mr. Luther, slamming the door, walked 
hurriedly through the entry, into the street. 

His wife leaned her head on her hand and 
wept unrestrainedly. The baby-boy looked up 
wonderingly into her face, while her first-born, 
relaxing its hold of her dress, stroked her cheek 
lovingly with its tiny hand, lisping in infantile 
accents, “‘ Me love mama—me love mama.” 

Mrs. Luther was deeply moved by this touch- 
ing demonstration of childish sympathy. She 
clasped her little comforters in a long embrace, 
and then wiping away all traces of agitation, 
proceeded about her daily duties with a calm 
though saddened countenance. 

Four years before, she was a glad, gleeful 
maiden, knowing no care, feeling no sorrow, 
and guarded jealously by fond parents, who 
liked not even the winds of heaven to blow upon 
her too roughly. A trusting, loving, guileless na- 
ture was hers, painting the future in rainbow 
ines, crowning it with a garland of evergreen, 
which should outlive the heat of summer, the 
blasts of autumn, and the snows of winter. 
Among her fancies, girl-like, she pictured one, 
whose very existence would be so intermingled 
with her own, that to doubt him would be to 
wrong herself. 


But, alas! gentle maiden, Jean Paul Richter 


in a fretful, tone, as 


— “ Thou knowest not 
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that thy gentle heart needs something warmer 
than blood, and the head better dreams than the 
pillow can give it; that the perfamed flower- 
leaves of thy youth must soon be drawn togeth- 
er to form the scentless calyx-leaves, to protect 
the honey-cup for thy husband, who will soon 
demand of thee neither tenderness nor a light 
heart, but only rough working fingers, feet never 
weary, laboring arms, and a quiet, paralytic 
tongue.” 

And so when Agnes Tracy thought she recog- 
nized her second self in one of the stronger sex, 
she gave him, unreservedly, the whole wealth of 
her affections, won by the honeyed words and 
the winning tones which are so common before 
matrimony, but which, unfortunately for both 
parties, are generally neglected afterward. She 
left father, mother, brother, home, friends, all, 
to become a wife, never harboring a suspicion 
that the chosen one did not mean all he said, 
even to loving her better than himself. 

But Time, that great expounder of mysteries, 
solver of problems, and the stern teacher whose 
lessons may not be scorned, brought convictions 
which she could not well withstand. Gradually 
the trath dawned upon her that she had married 
a cold, selfish man, who had been attracted by 
her personal beauty and accomplishments, and 
perhaps—but Agnes spurned that idea at first— 
by the considerable property ber kind father had 
‘made over to her, which he lvst no time in put- 
ting in a “safe place.” Where was her ideal 
love? Where the earnest suitor, with his looks 
of tenderness and his words of eloquence? 
Echo, in mournful, dirge-like tones, repeated, 
where ? 

Mrs. Luther was a disappointed wife. Her 
husband, although not positively unkind, was 
unloving ; and that, to one of her sensitive, sus- 
ceptible nature, was almost equivalent. He ex- 
pressed no sympathy in her movements, consid- 
ered it beneath his dignity to inquire into any- 
thing relating to domestic matters, and labored 
under the common delusion that housework 
did itself; and that the care of children (one 
in arms) was nothing but a pleasure. It wasn’t 
at all likely that his wife was ever tired, so he 
rarely condescended to ask her the question, or 
offered to relieve her of the charge of either of 
her offspring when he happened to be in the 
house an hour or two. O, no; Mrs. Luther was 
undoubtedly made of iron, or some other mate- 
rial that wouldn’t wear out, and might be on 
her feet all day, and awake all night, withont 
any detriment to her physical system. A wash- 
erwoman was employed weekly, and what reas- 
onable wife could ask more? If he hired a girl, 


there’d be nothing left for Mrs. Luther to do, 
and the probability was that she would either be 
weariug her clothes eut tramping the streets, or 
else relapse into: reprehensible habits of indo- 
lence, which ill become a good wife and devoted 
mother. But we will not detail more of Mr. 
Luther’s eccentricities—in charity we will give 
them no harsher name—but let them develop as 
we proceed with our sketch. 

Conversations like the one we have narrated, 
were not unfrequent. Mrs. Luther acceded to 
his inconsiderate and unfeeling demands, be-. 
cause she could not well do otherwise ; she was 
dependent upon him for even her small meed of 
happiness. Her parents had deceased soon after 
her marriage, her only brother lived in a distant 
city, leaving no friendly and pitying ear to listen 
to her earnest longings for spirit companionship. 
Had she been childish, she would have wished 
to die; but.the remembrance of the loved ones 
committed to her charge, reconciled her to an 
existence, which, without them, . would have 
been insupportable. 

On this morning, like many other weary 
mornings which now were counted by months 
and years, Mrs. Luther commenced her task— 
the severe physical labor of attending, unaided, 
to the wants of two young children, cleaning, 
cooking, and the endless minutiw of domestic 
affairs. The room did not present a very en- 
couraging aspect. The breakfast table stood in 
the centre, with the usual compliment of odds 
and ends, unwashed dishes, etc. Mr. Luther’s 
dressing-gown, slippers, shaving apparatus (he 
generally made a dressing-room of the kitchen 
in the winter, it was so much more comfortable) 
lay scattered about in beautiful confusion, while 
headless horses, tailless dogs, broken miniature 
houses, squeaking trumpets; and disabled sol- 
diers, might be seen upon and under every 
chair; the mother availing herself of anything 
in the shape of toys which would serve to amuse 
her little charges while her attention was else- 
where directed. There were so many things to 
be done she hardly knew what to do first; each 
day brought its particular duties which conld 
not well be omitted. She took up the baby, 
nicely washed and neatly dressed the little fel- 
low, and placing him in the cradle, went through 
with the same operation with the mischievous 
prattler who had, meanwhile, busied himself 
with overturning her work-box, to the imminent 
detriment of several spools of white thread 
which he deposited in the coal-hod. 

When this was done, the turkey and a quanti- 
ty of vegetables were brought in, and all mat- 
ters being secondary to dinner (Mr. Lather nev- 
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ver overlooked any omission or tardiness in that 
department pf housekeeping), everything else 
was set aside for that. It is no small matter to 

_dress.and prepare a large fowl forthe oven, as 
any one knows who has had experience in such 
particulars; and by the time that duty was suc- 
cessfully accomplished, the vegetables duly 
cleaned, and the cranberries stewed and dished, 
the pudding claimed attention. A few minutes 
reflection decided what it should be, when the 
best part of an hour was spent in putting the 
different materials together. She was so busily 
engaged in this proceeding, that ambitious little 
Josie mounted an opposite table unnoticed, and 
stood gazing curiously at his round face in the 
looking-glass. An inadvertent step backward 
sent him tumbling to the floor, when the fright- 
ened mother, forgetting her pudding in anxiety 
for her child, soothed and rocked him until his 
sobs were hashed in sleep. Just then the baby, 
indignant at her long neglect, screamed lustily, 
of course waking his brother, whose swollen 
head inclined him also to join in the chorus, 
which the perturbed parent had much difficulty 
in stilling. 

A nervous glance at the stove reminded her 
that the coal was getting low, and another at 
the clock that.the moments were precious. 
More fuel had to be brought from the cellar 
(Mr. Luther always managed to forget that), 
and so his wife, with aching head and trembling 
step, was. forced to fill the hod, and drag it 
slowly up.the stairs. The fire was too far gone 
to revive quickly without the aid of charcoal, so 
a second journey was made below for that arti- 
cle, and after persevering efforts, a fresh blaze 
was started. 

Worried and anxious, Mrs. Luther alternately 
looked at the clock and the turkey; the hands 
of the former went round steadily, but the latter 
seemed not to bake at all. Dinner would inevi- 
tably be late, and what would Mr. Luther say ? 
He, rarely made any allowances for circum- 
stances, reproached her for neglect, and wonder- 
ed why she “didn’t punish Josie, when he hap- 
pened to get a full, instead of babying him. 
Women always went to work the wrong way to 
do anything, and then when there was trouble, 
the husband got blamed for it.” 

The clock struck twelve. Between the tur- 
key, the fire, and the children, the breakfast 
dishes remained in statu quo. Those were to be 
washed, the knives to be cleaned, the table to be 
laid, the vegetables to be cooked, the pudding to 
_be watched, the fire in the parlor to be kindled, 

and her own toilet made for company, in just 
sixty minutes. Poor Mrs. Lather! she was in 


av unfavorable situation for entertaining a visi- 
tor agreeably. Her temples throbbed with pain, 
her face was heated and flushed, while her knees 
bent under her with weakness. And yet she 


must make an effort to look glad and happy, or 


her husband would wish, as he had often done, 
that he had not married a moping, complaining 
wife.” Ah, it is the little things of life that 
make our happiness or misery! How much a 
single kind word would have encouraged the 
disheartened one—how much joy a sympathiz- 
ing look would have infused into her sinking 
soul! ©, ye husbands! be not chary of these 
blessed heart-tokens which cost you nothing. 
They may be but trifles to you, but they are 
much, very much to the mother of your chil- 
dren. Deprive her not of them, for they sus- 
tain her wonderfully in her wearisome struggle 
with life’s cares. 

But we are moralizing, forgetting the while 
that the fine fowl in the oven has, in return for 
Mrs, Luther’s close attention, put on a beautiful 
brown, that cannot be excelled. Again and 
again, despite the glowing coal that made her 
cheeks tingle, she moistened it with the fluid in 
the pan, prepared a delicious gravy, seasoned 
the vegetables to a charm, and had the satisfac- 
tion (by making an extraordinary effort) of get- 
ting everything in readiness simultaneously with 
the city clock’s striking one, and the entrance of 
her husband and hig friend. Leaving the latter 
in the parlor, Mr. Luther at once proceeded to 
the kitchen. 

“ Dinner ready ?” was his first inquiry ypon 
entering. 

“ Almost,” responded Mrs. Luther, lifting the 
fowl from the stove to the table. 

“ Roasted, as sure as I’m alive !” he exclaim- 
ed, taking a step forward. ‘‘ What could induce 
you to cook it in that way ?” 

“ Why, I took it for granted that you wanted 
it roasted! You said nothing to the contrary,” 
she replied, with considerable surprise. 

“Well, what if I didn’t! People boil tar- 
keys, sometimes, as well as bake them, and a 
change once in a while is desirable. I sha’n’t 
enjoy the dinner a bit. I had set my mind upon 
boiled turkey, roast you can find at every corner,” 
said Mr. Luther, with ill-concealed impatience. 

“T am sorry you are disappointed. If you 
had told me your wishes, I would have governed 
myself by them,” his wife patiently rejoined, 
struggling to repress her wounded feelings. 

“ We can eat it as it is, I suppose. What haye 
you got for pudding ‘—a batter, I hope—Morris 
is fond of them, he tells me,” added the hus- 
band, in # tone rather more good patured. 
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“No, I have made a very nice plum pudding, 
as you said last week you liked them much bet- 
ter than batter.” 

“What if I did? Because one likes beef- 
steak, it’s no sign he wants it every day for din- 
ner! It seems to me you have put yourself out 
to cook the wrong things. But it’s always so— 
I might have known better than to ask company 
home. Morris never eats plum pudding; I 
think I remember hearing him say eo.” 

“But how should I know his likes or dis- 
likes?” remonstrated Mrs. Luther, justly hurt 
by the ingratitude and captiousness of his last 
remark. 

“ By asking, I suppose ; I know of no other 
way. Now don’t disfigure your face with cry- 
ing, I beg of you, Mrs. Luther, for it looks red 
and blistered enough already. And pray wipe 
those children’s faces, for I wouldn’t have Mor- 
ris see them in that trim for a ten-spot. I don’t 
see what’s to prevent you from keeping Josie 
out of the coal hod. If you had a large family 
I shouldn’t wonder, but as it is, it’s a mystery 
to me,” added the affectionate father, lifting Jo- 
sie from the floor, and seating him in a chair 
with more force than was necessary ; & move- 
ment that so offended the latter that he set up a 
loud scream, which the irritated parent endeav- 
ored to hush by a blow upon the ear. But as 


_this did not mend the matter, he was forced to 


turn the child over to his mother, with the con- 
soling remark “ that she had ruined him.” 

And this was Mrs. Luther’s reward for her 
morning’s work ; this her compensation for the 
numberless steps she had taken, the petty trials 
she had endured, and a sincere desire to have 
everything performed to her husband’s satisfac- 
tion. No wonder the sigh would come, and the 
tear would flow. Nota syllable of commenda- 
tion for the pains she had taken to please him, 
not a word of merited praise for her prompt- 
ness; nothing but fault finding. Her efforts 
were taken as a matter of course. She was his 
wife, and these duties devolved upon her, sick 
or well, weak or strong, and it was the height 
of folly for her to expect to be pitied and fon- 
died like a spoilt child. 

Mrs. Luther strove hard to appear calm, and 
unconscious that anything had happened to oc- 
casion disagreeable reflections, and succeeded 
far enough to perform her part as hostess with 
credit. Over-exertion had brought on a feeling 
of exhaustion, and entirely deprived her of ap- 
petite ; but she had the gratification of seeing 
her visitor eat heartily of turkey, and hearing 
him praise the pudding, which Mr. Luther had 
prophesicd so unqualifiedly he would not like. 


This was something ; yet a few words of like 
character from her husband would have pos- 
sessed far more value in her eyes. But censure 
was oftener on his lips than commendation, so 
he contented himself by observing “ that the 
room was full of smoke,” in a voice that laid 
the blame entirely at her door, when in fact the 
east wind was at the bottom of the annoyance. 

All things have an end, and so had the din- 
ner. The two gentlemen shut themselves up in 
the parlor to smoke (that kind of vapor rarely 
incommoded Mr. Luther) and converse at their 
leisure, while the wife, faint, tired and sad, rock- 
ed the baby to sleep, gave Josie something new 
to play with, and then, without a moment’s rest, 
began the afternoon programme. All the din- 
ner things were to be cleansed and returned to 
their places, beside sweeping and dusting, cham- 
ber-work, etc., which had necessarily been left 
undone in the morning. When these were at 
length accomplished, the short winter’s day had 
materially diminished. Mrs. Luther thought of 
the cravat. Should she sit down and hém it 
immediately, lest something should happen to 
prevent her doing it at all? Such had been her 
intention, but reflecting that there would be 
quite as much displeasure manifested if the nice 
cake and light warm bread were not forthcoming 
at tea-time, with a sigh, deep and bitter, she set 
herself about making them. Four times she 
was interrupted in this employment; twice to 
rock and feed the worrisome babe, and twice to 
answer a noisy summons at the door. ; 

Half an hour of daylight remained, as Mrs. 
Luther seated herself by the window, drew up 
the shade as far as possible, and with one foot 
on the cradle to move it back and forth gently 
when the child stirred in its troubled sleep, and 
the other for the accommotiation of Josie, who 
was using it as a kind of horse, turned down the 
hem of the cravat. It was of quite dark mate- 
rial, obliging her to look steadily and closely at 
the stitches. Hr eyes—never strong—smarted 
under this continued strain, and before one side 
was completed, she was forced to rise and bathe 
them in cold water. This relieved her some- 
what, and lighting a lamp, she returned to her 
stitching, pausing only to pick up and console 
Josie for a sorry bump. The monitor on the 
shelf pointed warningly to the hour when Mr. 
Luther usually returned, making her nervous 
fingers fly the faster. 

Hark!—the outer door is opened, while a 
noise as of some one groping his way, assures 
the trembling wife that she has forgotten the 


lighting of the hall-lamp, in her haste to hem — 


the cravat. 
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“ Pitch dark, and no light in the house!” was 
his ungracious exclamation, as he strode into 
the room. “I wish you’d see to things prop- 
erly, and not oblige a man to stumble round in 
this way !” 

Mrs. Luther tried to excuse herself, but she 
was cat short. 

“Don’t stop to make up a string of reasons, 
for I don’t want to hear ’em. I’m tired, and 
want my tea as soon as possible. No siga of 
supper, is there ?”’ 

Mrs. Luther intimated that she had nothing 
to do but to lay the table. 

“That ought to have been done before dark.” 

“TI know it; but I have been busy every 
minute.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” was the husband’s sarcastic 
reply. “ You have more to do than any woman 
I know of. And why you should let that cravat 
be till this time of day, is more than I know. I 
suspect, however, if the truth was known, that 
you are a trifle or more slack, Mrs. Luther. 
Don’t it come as near that as anything ?” 

The latter made no rejoinder ; not from dis- 
respect, but because her heart was too full to 
speak. The last stitch was taken, the cravat 
folded and laid aside, and tea soon on the ta- 
Mr. Luther, apparently half ashamed of 
his unhusbandlike remarks, offered to hold the 
baby a few minutes, and in several ways tried 
to appear to better advantage. But the wife 
could not so soon forget his harsh, unkind 
words, so the meal was concluded with very lit- 
tle on either side, after which he dressed him- 
self for an evening’s entertainment away from 
home. He did not tell where he was going, or 
mention at what hour he should return; but as 
this was not the first occurrence of the same 
nature, Mrs. Luther was not surprised, as in- 
deed she would have been, had he spent an en- 
tire evening with her. That was something 
which seldom happened now; she had learned 
not to expect it. Being too much fatigued to 
sew, several long hours of solitary reflection 
followed. In melancholy mood, she sat rock- 
ing slowly until ten o’clock, when Mr. Lu- 
ther came in. He made a few casual remarks, 
then took up the lamp and went up stairs, fol- 
lowed by his.wife, carrying the youngest child, 
who, for a day or two, had given indications of 
illness. The wearied mother gladly sought her 
pillow, hoping to lose in balmy sleep the con- 
sciousness of mental and physical suffering. 
But the babe was not quiet long; it grew rest- 
less, and moaned constantly as if in pain. 

“Do stop that child’s noise, Agnes!” said the 
husband. “ I haven’t been able yet to get a wink 


of sleep. Get up and rock him a little, can’t you? 
He wont be quiet, ' suppose, any other way.” 

Mrs. Luther left her bed, but as the proposed 
rocking did not bring about the desired end, she 
took the heavy boy in her arms, and paced the 
room softly a long time lest Mr. Luther should 
be farther disturbed. It never once entered the 
thoughts of the latter individual to offer his as- 
sistance, and when his wife remarked that she 
feared Harry was seriously ill, he promptly de- 
nominated it a “fit of temper, which she would 
do well not to humor.” But the anxious mother 
had different convictions, which every moment 
strengthened. She knew that the presence of a 
physician was indispensable, yet this suggestion 
was pronounced highly ridiculous by Mr. Lu- 
ther, who was not prevailed upon to dress and 
go for one until after midnight. 

It is not needful to dwell upon what trans- 
pired afterward; suffice it to say, that little 
Harry lived but three days, and in a week Mrs. 
Luther was childless. Her darliogs had been 
transplanted to a brighter sphere. Cholera in- 
fantum had done its work, and the bereaved pa- 
rent was left with nothing to love, and no one 
to love her. Her former trials sunk into insig- 
nificance beside this one great affliction, which 
would not let her be comforted. Now, more 
than ever, she yearned for that sympathy which 
is so grateful to the chastened and subdued 
spirit. But ah! where should she look for it? 
Mr. Luther was not devoid of fatherly feeling, 
but his nature was so unlike hers, that be could 
not fathom her deep grief, or appreciate her un- 
dying love for her children, At first he was 
rather kinder, and at times spoke as he was 
wont to do, long ago. But this didn’t last long; 
he soon became the same exacting, fault-finding 
person as of old, One day in his wife’s life was 
like every other day—no change, no pleasant 
variation to break the weary monotony of her 
existence, which became so wholly absorbed in 
the remembrance of her bereavement, that her 
sinking health rapidly gave way. The brilliancy 
of her eyes, the hectic on either cheek, and the 
sharp, dry cough, betokened the presence of the 
pitiless foe—consumption. Yet the husband 
seemed entirely unaware of all this, and so was 
quite unprepared to hear her feebly say, one 
morning, “that she felt unable to rise.” He 
looked earnestly at her a moment, then, without 
speaking of his purpose, called in a neighbor, 
and went for medical aid. 

It was too late, She never left her room from 
that day, and in less than three months was laid 
beside her loved ones in Mount Auburn. In the 
judgment of the public, she died of hereditary 
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consumption; in that of the neighbors, “ she 
was worked to death,” to use the precise term 
they employed ; but, reader, she went down to 
the grave with a broken heart, induced by a sel- 
fish, fault-finding, unloving husband. 

Mr. Luther mourned his wife very much as 
one regrets the loss of a good horse, or a favor- 
ite servant—he missed her services; very soon 
discovering that a housekeeper but poorly sup- 
plied her place. Badly cooked meat, unpalat- 
able pastry, sloppy tea, and heavy bread, he was 
not accustomed to see upon his table. He scold- 
ed, but to no other purpose than to get wry 
looks and worse meals. Feeling suspicion that 
there was nothing like a wife, after all, he looked 
about for some one to take upon themselves the 
honor and responsibility incident to that station. 
But he was particularly unlucky ; those he want- 
ed said “No,” emphatically, and those who 
wanted him were scarce, and not to his mind. 
Besides, eligible unmarried iadies said that the 
first Mrs. Luther seldom looked cheerful and 
happy, and that was a “bad sign.” 

But the ambitious widower did not despair. 
He took a journey somewhere, and returned, 
after a three wecks’ absence, with a youngish, 
good-looking lady, whom he introduced as his 
wife. He found her in a curious way. This is 
the circumstance: Casually entering a court- 


‘ house, where a divorce suit was pending, a fe- 


male, sitting in front, attracted his attention, or, 
as the saying is, “took his eye.” Upon inquiry 
he ascertained that she was the party praying for 
a separation from her liege lord, who seemingly 
cared very little for the result, for he sat near, 
coolly reading a newspaper, or talking care- 
lessly with a friend. 

To be brief, Mr. Luther became interested in 
the case, and in the woman ; and upon hearing 
the ingenious pleadings of the counsel for the 
fair complainant, soon came to believe that she 
was a very much aggrieved individual ; for, be 
it remembered, Mr. Luther had a great store of 
sympathy for other people’s wives, although it 
has been shown that he had little for the late 
Mrs. Luther. The complainant gained her suit, 
and our gentleman soon after managed to gain 
an introduction, and finally gained her, which 
ultimately proved no great gain on either side. 

The new wife turned out to be an indolent, 
sullen, heady sort of a woman, altogether dif- 
ferent from her predecessor. She liked going 
to bed early and getting up late, insisted upon 
having a cook and waiting girl, and required 
much attention; thought of her own comfort 
only, was a deal above sewing on buttons and 
mending hose. She was willing to make just 


effort enough to take care of het owti'wardrobe, 
and appear on fashionable promenades on' pleas- 
ant days. Mr. Luther endeavored to exert his 
authority, and make the new Mrs. Luther tread 
in the footsteps of the departed ; but to no pur- 
pose. It was diamond cut diamond. She met 
him on his own ground, was as heartless, as self- 
ish as he. The latter had consulted his own 
comfort all his life-time—she had done thé 
same; the one meant to continue in so doing— 
so did the other. If he was obstinate, so was 
she; if he got angry, she flew into a passion. 
If Mr. Luther threatened, Mrs. Luther threat- 
ened also, and so things went on, matters set- 
tling down into a state of generally understood 
antagonism ; while sullen looks (if not recrimi- 
nating words) became the order. Everything 
went wrong in the kitchen, in his estimation. 
There was a shameful waste of provision, and a 
lack of skill and neatness in that department ; 
but if he ventured to remonstrate, he was as- 
sailed by the united powers of cook, wife and 
chambermaid, who called him a meddler, an un- 
dignified pryer into affairs that belonged exclu- 
sively to women, with numerous reproachful 
and contemptuous epithets, which usually forced 
him to retreat to his own ground. 

He grew thoughtful and absent-minded. The 
neighbors said he was thinking of his deceased 
wife, and the demon of remorse had gotten hold 
of him. He was actually seen to look at Mrs. 
Luther’s grave and sigh. He had discovered 
the difference between a faithful, meek, uncom- 
plaining companion, who gave herself soul and 
body a sacrifice to his selfishness, and one ex- 
actly the reverse. He began to experience the 
compunetions of conscience, which ought to 
have been felt before; and-if he saw his own 
character in but half of its moral deformity, he 
was certainly an unhappy man. He lost his 
brusque and confident manner, became thin in 
flesh, had restless nights, and saw the pale, un- 
complaining face of the first Mrs. Luther ever 
before him. He received no sympathy from 
friends—they knew the internal monitor was 
dealing justly with the man, and that no rémorse 
was too acute for him who abuses the goodness 
and devotion of a long-suffering, patient wife. 


<> >» 


The green book of nature is fragrant with in- 
numerable odors, and jubilant with myriad melo- 
dies. Every leaf of it is impressed with the 
power and beneficence of God. To the discern- 
ing, it has perpetual lessons of health, wisdom, 
r love, beauty and inspiration. Study it, whoever 
thou art, whose lot is cast where its verdure and 
blossom unfold under the bréath of summer. 
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THE AUTUMN RAIN. 

The darkened heavens sadly weep 
O’er summer’s beauties fled ; 

O’er all the blooming flowers that sleep 
The slumber of the dead. 

The sad sky mourns o’er fallen leaves, 
That lie along the plain; 

Her tears are shed, while still she grieves, 
In dewy drops of rain. 

The flowers that when the merry spring 
Tripped gaily o’er the earth, 

When trees and fields were blossoming, 
Arose in modest birth— 

Have withered ‘neath the burning beams, 
Of summer’s heated day ; 

And like the visions of my dreams, 
Have faded ell away. 


The leaves that on the swaying trees, 
In shady clusters clung, 

Where whispered soft the playing breeze, 
And happy songsters sung— 

Have lost their brilliant hue of green 
With which they once were dressed, 

And scattered rudely, now are seen, 
Upon the earth’s cold breast. 


And whistlingly the wild winds sweep 
Along the darkness dim ; 

And while the misty heavens weep 
They chant a funeral hymn; 

A monody of mournful sound, 
O’er faded beauties fled ; 

While autumn’s rain falls soft around, 
Where lie the summer’s dead. 


My ead and lonely spirit grieves 
O’er happy moments past; 

O’er hopes that fled like summer’s leaves, 
Too beautiful to last. 

And 0, sad heart, when death draws near, 
And lays his touch on me, » 

Who, then, will shed one sorrowing tear— 
Who—who will weep for thee? 
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A LONDON FOG. 


BY WALTER FOSDICK. 


Tae traveller who has never visited London 
about the month of December, cannot picture to 
himself a genuine and complete fog in this city, 
or imagine the tribulations, the losses and the 
dangers to which the imprudent man exposes 
himself if he attempts to go out on such a day. 
But, before going out, the stranger suffers more 
than one anxiety; the noises in the house and 
in the street warn him that it is day, and he sees 
no day. 

He seizes his watch and listens ; it goes ; but 
unable to consult the hands, he strikes it. 

“Nine o’clock!” exclaims he, in despair ; 
“am I then blind ?” 

He rubs his eyes, rans to the window, casts 


towards the street a frightened glance, which’ 
falls upon thick darkness, and believes himself, 
indeed, deprived of the most precious of all the 
senses. He rings violently; a servant comes ; 
but at the moment of his entrance, the candle 
which he holds in his hand is extinguished. 

“What does the gentlemat want ?” exclaims 
he, amid the darkness. 

“A physician! a physician! an oculist !—the 
best oculist! Quick! quickly ran! Here is a 
half guinea for you.” 

And shivering with cold, the poor man throws 
himself despairingly into bed, waiting two hours 
for the physician, whom the fog arrests, like 
everybody else, in his dubious journey. Imag- 
ine the sensations of the supposed blind man 
during these two hours. 

The physician arrives. 

“ Sir, save my sight, and half of my fortune—”’ 

He does not finish, struck at once by a gleam 
of joy and ‘of light. By the light of the lamp, 
borne by the servant, he sees the servant; he 
sees the physician ; he sees himself! His blind- 
ness was but a dream—a nightmare. 

But the physician does not admit this expla- 
nation; he has paid a visit; he taxes at two 
guineas the hallucination of the patient, explain- 
ing to him the cause, which is no other, he says, 
than the fog—the fog which, two or three times 
a year, makes London resemble the ancient king- 
dom of shadows. 

“A fog!’ exclaims the stranger; “ but, sir, 
it is night, the darkest night. How long does 
this last 

“One day, at least ; often two ; and sometimes 
more,” replies the phlegmatic doctor. 

“Ah! I will leave this instant,” says the 
stranger ; “I will quit forever a country which 
the sun himself abandons.” 

“ Ah, sir, stop!” says the Esculapius, with a 
jesting air; “a few moments of anxiety, and 
the visit of a physician, are your slender tributes 
toa London fog. Thank Heaven that you are 
let off so cheaply. If you had, by misfortune, 
left the hotel this morning, hear what would 
have happened to you: 

“To walk at this time in the English capital, 
is absolutely to plunge yourself into a soup of 
yellow peas, ready to be placed over the fire ; 
for the fog, in taking away your respiration, of- 
fers you, in return, at once a kind of food and 
drink. 

“A poor nourishment for asthmatics! On 
one side of the street a fit of coughing, issuing 
from some aged breast, respouds to @ similar fit 
which resounds from the other side. So that if 
you cannot see the passengers, you have the sat- 


isfaction of hearing them scold about their at- 
mospheric breakfast. 

“ Breakfast, did Isay? The dinner, tea and 
supper are of the same sort. You cannot open 
your mouth without swallowing a throat-full of 
fog ; and as all day—if one may call this a day 
—you are obliged to have lights, you consume, 
by the fog, a notable quantity of gas, oil, or tal- 
low-smoke. These poor lights, themselves sub- 
missive to the scourge, give but a dubious, red- 
dish and gloomy ray. They are, like yourself, 
cold, and illuminate only the least possible 
space. 

“The entire city appears covered with a va- 

porous tent, beneath which one hears the con- 
fused noise of invisible beings. You think that 
all the smoke which, during twenty years, has 
escaped from the fifteen hundred thousand chim- 
neys of London, is falling at the same instant 
from the clouds, after having become corrupted 
there. 
“The odor which it sheds, not only makes 
you cough, but it seems as if all the colds in the 
world had given each other a rendezvous in your 
head, to lodge there. You breathe much like a 
whale, caught between moving sands and the 
keel of a seventy-four; and three persons, con- 
versing in a street, make a noise like the bel- 
lows of a forge which has a rent in its side. 

“So much for the lungs,” said the doctor. 
“ To-morrow I shall have, with all my London 
brethren, some hundreds of invalids to attend. 
As for surgeons, they will not the less be needed 
to mend the broken limbs and heads of this 
cloudy day. 

“ You walk with the greatest caution, groping 
your way along the walls, by the doors, the win- 
dows, everything you can seize, and at last fall 
into a cellar, on the shoulders of a shoemaker, 
who makes his dwelling there ; fortunate if, at 
the moment of your fall, his awl is not pointed 
upward. You may fall again, head-foremost, 
into the subterranean shop of a coal-merchant, 
overturn the mistress of the place on her scales, 
and receive from the rude hand of her husband 
a salutation which will leave you as black as his 
merchandize. 

“You flee. Alas! you run against the iron 
pot of a milkman, the overturned contents of 
which render still more slippery the pavement 
which the fog has made so muddy. The irri- 
tated man seizes you by the collar; but, warmed 
by your misadventures, you give him a push 
which sends him into a basement kitchen, to 
break some dozens of plates, or the head of the 
cook, 


“To escape the consequence of this catastro- 
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phe, you run atrandom, and directly before you, 
until the moment when an enormously fat gen- 
tleman stops you short. So violent is the shock 
that you roll into the gutter, and the large man 
into a shop; the door of which his weight has 
broken open. new flight to avoid a new af- 
fair; and you thank Heaven, muddy as you are, 
that you did not fall three paces farther on, 
where an immense drain opens its gaping mouth, 
which would have engulfed you, its tenth or 
twelfth victim since morning. 

“ But as you raise your eyes to heaven—which 
you do not see—you set one foot in a pile of 
quicklime, and the heat you feel in this foot 
warns you not to put the other in it. You 
turn round a certain corner, which seems to you 
the entrance yard, where you can clean 
yourself a little; but you strike your head 
against a bucket suspended to the wall, and full 
of whitewash ; the thick liquid inundates you, 
and you are like a phantom in its white shroud. 
Before you recover your identity, you find your- 
self face to face with a chimney-sweep, laden 
with a bag of soot, half untied, the contents of 
which are partly emptied on you; so that, on 
one side you would be taken for an old chimney, 
and on the other for a newly-painted building: 

“ Some charitable person, on seeing you thus, 
lends you a dozen napkins and a bucket of wa- 
ter, to purify you from so many stains. This 
done, you again set ont, and become prudent to 
excess, scarcely daring to put one foot before the 
other. You arrive, groping, at the stall of a 
fishmonger, with your arms extended like a 
blind man. All agonce you utter a piercing cry, 
thinking one of your hands caught ina vice. A 
great black and live lobster has seized you and 
clings to your fingers, as a shipwrecked man to 
the plank of safety. The fishmonger seeing you 
take flight, runs after you, shouting, ‘ Stop thief!’ 
It is fortunate for you that in his race he tumbles 
into a tar-barrel placed at the door of his neigh- 
bor the grocer. The monster which has tortured 
you has, by dint of being struck by you against 
the wall, at last let go his hold, and you go on 
your way groaning, uneasy at what may yet 
happen to you. 

“T do not speak of the shocks, jars and pushes 
which you receive from errand-boys carrying bur- 
dens, merchants of cresses, oranges and matches 
—all this is nothing compared with the rest. 
Jostling, jostled, overturning, overturned, you 
confess that the chances are equal for you or 
against you; unless sometimes the passengers 
insinuate their umbrellas into your mouth, and, 
having forgotten your own, you cannot retaliate, 


unless, mistaking a dimly-lighted shop for a 
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street corner, you thrust your head through a 
shattered pane. Nothing then remains but to 
withdraw it (your head) as gently as possible, 
and go on your way as if nothing had happened. 
You are sure that the shopkeeper will seize by 
the collar the first, passenger who comes after 
you, to charge him’Tor the damaged pane. The 
passenger pays, though innocent, for, like your- 
self, he might have broken this window. 

“Tt is useless to mention two or three dozen 
dogs running about in search of their masters, 
and who have overturned you in your race. As 
for your watch, you had not gone fifty paces 
from your house, when it was, at a hundred paces 
from your pocket, in the hands of a pickpocket 
as strong as Robert Houdin. After twenty ques- 
tions to the passengers, who reply to you by 
twenty others, exhausted with fatigue and cold, 
you perceive a tavern and enter it. But you 
know no more than an inhabitant of the moon in 
what part of London you are. 

“Installed in a gloomy and damp parlor, a 
disorder of the spleen seizes you after the disor- 
der of the fog. You ask if one of those hooks, 
used to suspend hats, could not suspend the 
weight of your body; you try with a con- 
vulsive gesture, the strength of the bell-ropes; 
you glance with gloomy and sinister eye around 
the room, astonished at not seeing there thirty 
unfortunates hung in despair in such a day, 
In order to escape these lugubrious ideas, you 
light a cigar, and calculate the number of glasses 
of grog necessary to throw you into a slumber 
or oblivion. But, at the fifth glass, summoning 
all your philosophy, you decide to enter an om- 
nibus, if there is a driver bold enough to, ven- 
ture into the street in such weather. 

“You wait for one at the door, summoning, 
instead of an omnibus, a dozen coal-carts. The 
desired vehicle arrives at last at a snail’s pace; 
you jump in and crouch in one corner, unseen 
by your tailor, provided with a bill of fifty 
crowns to your address, which is, at least, one 
compensation for so many evils. You are about 
to congratulate yourself that all danger is pass- 
ed, when a bewildered cab-horse thrusting his 
head through the window of the omnibus, places 
his warm and smoking nose on your face, and 
thereupon oaths are exchanged between the two 
drivers, he, of the cab, wishing to the omnibus 
horses a disease like that of his own horse. At 
these words you shudder at the embrace you 
have just received, and for a week believe your- 
self a prey to the equine malady. 

“Whither is the omnibus going? Little do 
you care ; to be sheltered is all you desire. But 
great is your anger when the omnihus (j 
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journey of ten minutes, stops, arrived at the 
terminus of its rovte. It took you up at Bridge- 
court, and leaves you at Cross Keys, whicheis 
three miles from your lodgings! Here are 
twelve pence thrown away, and new dangers to 
be encountered. You have, nevertheless, some 
little pleasures. There, you see an old lady put 
her foot into a basket of eggs; here, a young 
lord stumbles into the shop of a librarian, in the 
middle of a row of richly bound books. 

“On such a day a man who is milking his 
cow at his dd, is obliged to hold her by the 
tail with one hand, for fear of losing sight of 
her; and the butcher, who is carrying roasting 
pieces of beef to his customers, finds three or 
four missing from his basket, which abridges his 
calls, and also the dinner of three or four clients. 
But the said roasting-pieces are found safe and 
sound on the tables of skilful marauders from 
St. Giles, or Rosemary Lane, the quarters of the 
dishonest poor. 

“If the fog happens on the day of the cattle- 
market at Smithfield, the traps of the good peo- 
ple in the neighborhood are all open, and more 
than one stray sheep falls into them. On a fog- 
gy day the laws o vptics are reversed. Through 
a sort of mirage, objects assume gigantic pro- 
portions ; a dog has the appearance of an ele- 
phant, a gas-pillar that of a pyramid; houses 
acquire strange perspectives, the length of streets 
becomes mystery,and their names, hieroglyph- 
ics lost in the night of time. | 

“For a genuine Londoner, the thickest De- 
cember fog is an ordinary thing; he lights up 
his shop at eight o’clock in the morning, without 
more ceremony than at eight in the evening. 
But to the traveller, the stranger, it seems some- 
thing horrible—this capital enveloped in an ob- 
scurity, which is neither day nor night, and 
against which thousands of gas-lights contend 
in vain. The multitude of torches, borne and 
waved by the passengers, add to this fantastic 
and prodigious scene. These smoky and som- 
bre gleams, reflected on the faces of the inhabi- 
tants, present the image of an infernal city, 
where everything burns without consuming. : 

“On the Thames, where the fog is most dense, 
the accidents are most numerous ; boats run into 
each other, or are crushed in passing through the 
arches. From the top of a bridge, you cannot 
see the boat which passes beneath; so most of 
the steamboats suspend their trips, the pilot, who 
holds the helm, being unable to distinguish even 
the brow of his boat.” 

After these confidenceso the doctor, the trav- 
eller has nothing better to do than to return te 


, bed. until the sun shall have dispelled the fog. 
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ON WITNESSING A MARRIAGE, 
BY 3. BUNTING. 


“ Once two bright clouds,” so Brainard said, 
‘“ Which lay each side the rising sun, 
Were moved by impulse o’er his head, 

And meeting, mingled into one.” 


An emblem of the marriage tie, 
Is amply shadowed in this tale; 
As clouds to clouds the sexes fly, 


Until the damp of death shall blight 
The forms of that united pair, 

May smiles of love prove their delight, 
And cheer life’s shaded vale of care. 


‘May, too, each liour seem months of ease, 
And every month the joy of years; 

May no wild passion’s chilling breeze 
Cause them to mourn the change in tears. 


But, may their vows be such as give 
To human hearts the calm of bliss , 
And pcint with shame, to those who live 
Unmated in a world like this. 


» 
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THE BIGOT’S REBUKE: 
—oOR,— 
THE RIVAL CLERKS. 


BY USTIN C. BURDICK. 


Mr. Davip Massincer was quite a wealthy 
merchant in a large and thriving inland town. 
He was a man just turned upon the last half 
century of his life, and among those who knew 
him best, he had the reputation of being a very 
honest man in trade, but at the same time very 
close and exacting. Those who did not know 
him so well, were wont to say that he was not 
always honest. But David Massinger was hon- 
est, as the world goes ; that is, he would never 
do an act of which the law could take cognizance. 
Beyond this, the least said about the merchant’s 
honesty the better, for there were many people 
that had traded with him, who had sincerely be- 
lieved that they had made the poorest end of the 
bargain, and some of them even asserted that 


. David Massinger had used very unfair means in 


the transactions, And these men who had said 
this, were men of veracity—men whose words 
were “as good as sworn bonds ” at any time—a 
circumstance which was very unfortunate for 
the merchant, seeing that he wished to retain 
the good opinion of all the citizens. But ther 
Mr. Massinger was a church-member—a regular 
communicant, and a professor; and no man in 
the town made more show of his religion, or 


made louder and longer prayers. Every one 
knew how much religion he professed, for he 
made the matter very public. 

Mr. Massinger employed two clerks in his 
store, and they were both of them about the 
same age. John Lowdon hed been with the 
roerchant the longest, having been a member 
of the family nearly ten years. He was a young 
man, now some three-and-twenty years of age, 
and he professed the same religion as did his 
master. In fact he belonged to the same church, 
and partook at the sanie communion table. He 
had taken great pains to copy after his employ- 
er, and thus he had been enabled to hide the 
real points of his character. If he had originally 
any bad traits, they might have possibly been 
eradicated under proper treatment, but in at- 
tempting to follow after the example of David 
Massinger, he had learned only to conceal and 
assume ; 80 he talked as much religion as did his 
master, and could pray almost as fluent and 
as long. 

The other clerk was one Henry Hooper, the 
child of a worthy mother, and whose father had 
been dead many years. He was a very intelli- 
gent, active, enterprising young man, and Mr. 
Massinger kept him in his employ, at a fair sal- 
ary, because people loved to trade with him, and 
because he was really a very trustworthy and 
faithful young man. Yet the merchant had 
never been able to see that young Hooper had 
any religion. He did see that the young clerk 
was kind, steady, industrious, and strictly mor- 
al, and every body seemed to love him, but he 
had not been able to detect any signs of what he 
thought to be religion. 

David Massinger also had a daughter,—a 
bright-eyed, laughter-loving, jqyous girl of nine- 
teen. Her soul was big with all that is kind 
and good, and her heart was made for peace 
and love and good will. She was often in the 
store, and she often saw Henry Hooper both at 
the store and at her father’s house. She often 
spoke with him. The first time she spoke with 
him alone, she trembled, and her eyes instinc- 
tively fell to the floor. The next time she met 
him in social converse, the color of her cheek 
was brightened, and her lips trembled while she 
spoke. After this, Adelia Massinger became 
acquainted with Henry’s widowed mother, and 
she used to go there to her house to visit her, 
and often she would meet the son there. 

Two such hearts could not long commute to- 
gether without mingling intoone. Those hearts 
did fall into the crucible of love, and they were 
melted together. The seal of affection was set ; 
and the word was spokea. They not only loved, 
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but each to the other had confessed the love,and 
happiness came to bless them. 

“Adelia,” said the stern father, as he sat alone 
with his daughter one evening, “I have a ques- 
tion to ask you, and I wish that you should an- 
swer it truly. Do you not love Henry Hooper?” 

The maiden was startled at first, not alone by 
the question, but mostly by the manner in which 
it was asked. But she answered distinctly in 
the affirmative. 

“ Has he ever spoken to you about his love ?” 
continued the father, with a cloud upon his 
brow. 

“ Yes, father, he has.” 

“And what was your answer?” 

“That I loved him in return, and most tra- 
ly,” unhesitatingly replied the noble girl. 

The old man bent down his head, and laid his 
hands firmly upon his knees. 

“Adelia,” he at length said, “ you have done 
very wrong. Ido not think that Henry Hooper 
can make you a proper husband—— Stop— 
you need-not speak. I know what you would 
say. Ihed hoped that your choice would have 
fallen upon John Lowdon.” 

The fair girl shuddered as though she had 
seen a snake when she heard this, and without 
fear, she replied : 

“Ts it possible that you have allowed yourself 
to think that I could love John Lowdon ?” 

“And may I presume to ask why you should 
not love him ?” 

“Simply because there is nothing about him 
that is worthy of my love.” 

“ What?” echoed the parent, in astonishment. 
“Nothing about him worthy of your love? Is 
he not one of the most active members of our 
church t and does he not maintain a religious 
character among all who know him ?”’ 

“That may all be, but where is his religion? 

- Ah, father, I fear it is an outside show. In 
his heart he has none of it at all. He wears his 
profession about him as a cloak ; and it serves to 
hide from the world a soul that is lone and 
loveless.” 

“Girl!” 

“IT speak the truth, father. Only last week a 
poor starving woman begged of John Lowdon a 
few pennies with which to buy bread. He knew 
that woman well. It was the miserable widow 
whose sick husband died a month since near the 
pond, and has since been sick herself. She beg- 
ged of John Lowdon the means’ of sustaining 
life, and he repulsed her with a sneer. Was 
that the part of a Christian? But the woman 
found succor. Her next supplication was to 
Henry Hooper. He gave her his arm for sup 
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port, and condacted her to his own house, and 
there he fed and clothed her, arid there she yet 
remains. ©, God shall judge the heart, and his 
infinite eye shall see the hollowness of such pro- 
fessors. How shall they feel when they hear Christ 
Jesus say, ‘Inasmuch as yé have done it unto 
the least of one of these, have ye done it unto’ 
me?” 

“Adelia, go to your room: I will speak 
again on this subject.” 

The maiden left the room, and the merchant 
was left alone. He had also repulsed the poor 
woman of whom his child had spoken. Tohim 
she had applied for succor, and he had turned 
her empty away. He knew that she was worthy 
and suffering, and yet out of his bounty had he 
refused even the two mites that the poor widow 
gave. He could not but reflect upon the cir- 
cumstance, and the more he reflected, the more 
uncomfortakle he became, so he stopped think- 
ing and took up his evening’s newspaper, and 
commenced reading the report of the stock- 
market. 


On the next morning Mr. Massinger called 
Henry Hooper into his counting-room. 

“Henry,” he said, with a very solemn look 
and tone, “I wish to ask you a few very impor- 
tant questions. In the first place I wish to know 
what is the state of your mind upon the subject 
of religion.” 

The young man looked first surprised, and 
then pained, and a very close observer could have 
discovered a curl of just contempt about the 
corners of his mouth and upon his lips. 

“Mr. Massinger,” said Henry, somewhat 
proudly, but yet sincerely and respectfully, “my 
religion is not a thing to be talked about. It 
lies between myself and my God. If you have 
not seen it, then I can tell you nothing of it.” 

The merchant was considerably perplexed by 
this answer. It was a sort of new idea to him. 

“Do you attend church, regularly?” he at 
length asked. 

“ Of course I do,” Henry replied. 

“And why?” 

“ Because I love to. Because I enjoy the 
religious exercises.” 

“What meeting do you attend, principally ?”’ 

“Always at Mr. B.’s.” 

“What! Do you believe in that doctrine ?” 

“T do.” 

“And do you consider yourself safe in such a 
course ?” 

“ Safe from what ?” 

“The wrath of God.” 

“That, sir, is a subject upon which I never 
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think. I simply obey God’s laws asI under- 
stand them ; I take Christ for my guide, and the 
neater I can approach to the standard of life 
which my Saviour lived, the more joyous and 
happy I feel. I can only hope to love my God 
and my Saviour, to love my fellow-men, and to 
do unto others as I would that others should do 
unto me. The restI leave with my God, sin- 
cerely trusting that he will not forsake me in my 
infirmity.” 

“ Henry Hooper,” resumed the merchant, after 
some moments of conflicting thought, ‘ you 
have made an avowal of love to my daughter.” 

“ Yes, sir, I have,” the youth returned, with 
considerable emotion. 

“ Then let me tell you what I willdo. The 
girl loves you, and I would not see her unhappy. 
Join my church and attend meeting with me, 
and she shail be yours. You may think of 
this, and give me an answer at your leisure.” 

“T shall need no time, sir, to entertain such a 
proposition,” quickly answered Henry, with a 
flushed cheek, and a burning eye. “ I cannot 
listen to such a thought for a moment.” 

“Then you refuse ?” 

“Yes, sir. I do defuse to sell my soul for 
any barter. My religion, sir, is my highest 
source of earthly joy, and if ever I take to my 
bosom a wife, the presence and operation of that 
religion shall be the very anchor of my domes- 
tic joy. No sir. Were I to sell my religion 
for a wife, then I should have no soul worth a 
wife’s possessing.” 

“Very well,” uttered the merchant, with an 
ineffectual attempt to appearcalm. ‘“ You have 
given me your answer, and now you shall have 
mine. Adelia Massinger shall not be your 
wife. Remember that, and govern yourself ac- 
cordingly. That will do, sir. You can go about 
your work.” 

Henry left the counting-room with a bowed 
head and a trembling lip. But he remembered 
Adelia’s love, and he remembered, too, how 
nearly the religion of her soul agreed with his 
own. She was of age, and free to do her own 
will, and in his soul he knew that even her fa- 
ther had no earthly right to blight and crush her 
hopes and joys forever. 


“Adelia, Henry Hooper can never be your 
husband.” 

The maiden looked up into her father’s face, 
and an ashy pallor overspread her features. But 
the color soon came again, and in a trembling 


_tone she asked: 


“Why not, father ?” 
“No matter why. It is my will.” 


“ But I have a right to know the\reason for 
your decision.” ‘ 

“Thave reason enough. A child of mine 
shall not marry with an Infidel!” 

“An Infidel? What do you mean?” ex- 
claimed the girl, perfectly astounded. ‘‘ Henry 
Hooper is not an Infidel.” 

“ He is just the same to me. He has no fear 
of God’s power at all.” 

“ Perhaps you misunderstand him,” returned 
Adelia, feeling strong in the work of defending 
her lover. “ He does not stand in any dread of 
God, and why should he? He does what he be- 
lieves to be right. He obeys God’s laws, and he 
finds them pleasant and easy. He loves his God 
instead of dreading him.” 

“Girl, beware! Look out that you do not 
break my heart by losing your own soul upon 
the same subtle quicksand of infidelity.” 

“I will answer for my soul, and as far as 
your heart is concerned—if you can thus calmly 
consign me to lasting misery, I do not think it 
will easily break. I love Henry with my whole 
soul.” 

“ But he shall not be your husband, neverthe- 
less. I am determined—” 

“Stop,” interrupted the fair girl, with a quick, 
decided manner. “Do not say too much, for I 
shall choose peace rather than misery, and if I 
cannot find it beneath your roof, I shall—” 

She hesitated in her speech, for she remem- 
bered that she was speaking to her parent. She 
had been urged on by her warm love and im- 
pulsive instinct to resist wrong; but she would 
not willingly say too much to her father. 

“Go on,” said the merchant, with a look and 
tone of contempt. 

“No, father, I will say no more. But I hope 
you will not blast my every hope of happiness 
here on earth.” 

As she spoke this, she bowed her head and 
burst into tears. Her parent chose to say no 
more at that time, and the subject was dropped. 

Adelia knew that it was the settled plan of 
her father that she should marry with John Low- 
don, but she had made up her mind that she. 
would never do such a thing. Further than this 
she wanted time to reflect. 


One morning about a week subsequent to the + 
interviews just recorded, Mr. Massinger discov- 
ered that he had been robbed of five hundred 
dollars. He hastened to his ledger and found 
that all was right there, but yet the money was 
gone from the safe. He called John Lowdon 
one side, and told him Of the circumstance. The 
confidential clerk was astounded, or, at least, he 
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pretended to be, and he wondered how such a 
sum could have been taken without detection, 
as the safe was beneath the desk in the counting- 
room, and always kept locked save when some- 
thing was to be taken out or returned by those 
who had legal access to it. 

“ But it may have been taken by some one 
who has legal access to it,” suggested the 

merchant. 

Lowdon gazed down upon the floor for a mo- 
ment, and then he said, while a peculiar ex- 
pression appeared in his eye : 

“$o do I think it was. You must not think 
hard of me, sir, if I speak my mind freely.” 

“Of course not. Go on,” said Mr. Massin- 
ger, his countenance brightening, as he spoke. 

“Not now,” resumed the clerk, after he had 
apparently reflected foramoment. ‘I will not 
speak my suspicions at present, but we will 
wait. I may gain some further light.” 

“But have you grounds for any suspicions ?” 

“O yes, the best of grounds.” 

“Then let me have them.” 

“Not now. I would rather wait.” 

“ But it is my command that you speak now.” 

“Then I cannot refuse, sir, though it will 
pain me to speak what I fear is the trath. Ah, 
my good master, I would rather hush this met- 
ter up—only justice demands that the truth 
should be known. I fear that Henry Hooper is 
the guilty person.” 

«Just my mind,exactly,” uttered the merchant, 
with a sort of exultant look. “ But now what 
grounds have you?” 

“T have seen Henry have large sums of money 
lately.” 

“ Bat this must have been all taken within a 
very few days.” 

“Yes, but listen. Night before last I saw 
Henry enter the drinking and gambling saloon 
at the lower end of this street, and I was told by 
one in whose veracity I have the fullest confi- 
dence that he was up in the secret chamber at 
the gaming table !” 

“Is it possible ?”’ exclaimed the merchant, in 
pure astonishment; for with all his fears respect- 
ifig the young man, he was not prepared for this. 

“Tt is not only possible, sir, but it is true. 
I know Henry was at the gaming-table night 
before last, and he was there very late, too. And 

ITcan tell you more. He was seen staggering 
through the streets with a drunken companion.” 
“ This you are sure is true, John ?”’ 

““T can prove it, sir. Though I should trust 
that my word would be sufficient. I had meant 
never to have revealed this, and I should not 
have done so but for present circumstances.” 


“ Of course I do not doubt you, John. Only 
the news was so astounding. But I might have 
expected it. Keep this to yourself for the pres- 
ent. We will watch him and see that he does 
not spend the money.” 

“ If he has not already gambled it away,” sug- 
gested Lowdon. 

“T will go at once and see the keeper of this 
saloon,” said Massinger, with a groan; for the 
idea of losing his money came more heavily 
upon him than did the thought of Henry’s sin. 

“O that would be of no use,” quickly return- 
ed Lowdon,—“no use in the world, for those 
gamblers are under the most solemn oaths to 
keep each other’s secrets. You could gain noth- 
ing from them, but they would rather deny the 
whole.” 

“Very well,” resumed the merchant, after a 
thoughtful pause. ‘Then let us watch him 
narrowly, and something may turn up to convict 
him. Keep your eye upon him, and mark all 
his movements ; and watch him too as he goes 
to dinner; and this afternoon we will send an 
officer to search his trunks at his dwelling.” 

At that moment there was a quick movement 
just outside the door of the counting-room. Mr. 
Massinger heard it, and he opened the door and 
looked ont. His daughter stood at some dis- 
tance looking at some silks which lay upon the 
counter. 

“Adelia, where have you been?” he sternly 
asked. 

“ Down to Mrs. Rassell’s to see about my new 
dress, and I want some more trimming for it,” 
she replied. 

“Have you heard what we have been talking 
about ?” 

Who ” 

“John and myself.” 

“T have just come here, sir.” 

“Very well—wait a moment, and I will get 
what you want.” 

Adelia had just come there, but still she de- 
ceived her father, for she had in reality heard 
nearly all that they had said. 

Mr. Massinger and John went about their 
business as though nothing had happened, save 
that they both watched the movements of Henry 
Hooper with more than common interest—the 
former regarding him eagerly and suspiciously, 
while the latter looked at him askance, and seem- 
ed nervous and uneasy. Once or twice Henry 
noticed the look of his employer, but he gave it 
to another cause. He noticed also the furtive 
glances of Lowdon, and these, he thought, were 
the result of jealousy. He little dreamed of the 

plot that was being hatched up against him. 
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At an early hour that evening, Mr. Massinger 
rent to the honse of a justice to have 4 warrant 
issued for the apprehension of Henry Hooper, 
but the justice was not at home, and he called 
on the constable, whom he found readily. The 
constable promised that he would see the whole 
business attended to that night, and with this as- 
surance the merchant went home. He at first 
intended to speak to his daughter on the subject 


_ of Hooper’s crime, but after some reflection, he 


concluded to wait until the business was all 
settled. 

The evening was pretty well advanced. Mr. 
Massinger was sitting at his table trying to read, 
Adelia was upon the sofa pretending to be 
working a bead purse, but a mere casual observ- 
er could have seen that she took no stitches,— 
her hand trembled too much for that. John Low- 
don sat opposite to his employer, and was look- 
ing at the pictures in a new book. 

Jast as the clock struck nine, the door-bell 
rang, and Adelia started to answer t’ call. She 
hastened to the door, and when she returned she 
was followed by two men. 

“Ah, Mr. Sanderson,” uttered the merchant, 
starting to his feet, “‘ you have done the business, 
then 

“ You see I have bronght the youth of whom 
you spoke,” returned Mr. Sanderson, who was 
the constable upon whom Massinger had called. 

“ Yes, Mr, Massinger,” added Henry Hooper, 
stepping quickly forward, his face flushed} and 
his eyes sparkling, “I have come. I have just 
learned, sir, what a crime you have tried to fas- 
ten upon me. O God, forgive you for the in- 
justice. Idid not dream that you would thus 
try to ruin me.” 

“I would not ruin you, Henry,” replied Mas- 
singer, considerably moved by the touching tone 
and manner of the youth. “ Ifthere is any rair, 
it ig you who have ruined yourself. I have been 
robbed of five hundred dollars, and there are 
circumstances connected with your recent course 
which are very suspicious, to say the least. I 
de really hope you may make them all appear 
right.” 

Now Mr. Massinger had some power of read- 
ing character from the human countenance, and 
he could not but own to himself that Henry’s 
face was by no means an index to anything bad. 
His sympathy, too, had become most strangely 
moved in the young man’s favor within the last 
two minutes. The very first glance of Henry’s 
eyes, overflowing as they were with imploring 
and forgiveness, sent a thrill to his soul, and on 
the instant the hope came to him that the guilt 
might not rest where he bad feared. a 
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“ Stop a moment,” eaid the constable. “ Miss 
Massinger knows the most about this affair, apd 
to save time and words, I hope she will explain 
it as she understands it.” 

“What! Adelia? You know about this?” 
uttered the merchant. 

“ Yes, father,” said the maiden, trembling. 

“But what? How?” 

“T will tell you,” replied the girl, gaining 
confidence, “I did hear all that was said in the 
counting-room this morning, and I understood 
it all then, but I could not explain at that time. 
Mr. Lowdon told you that Henry Hooper had 
had considerable moncy lately. So he kas, 
sir. You pay him agood salary, and he wastes 
none of it. He also told you that Henry was in 
the gaming saloon, at the gaming table, and 
that late at night he was seen staggering home 
with a drunken companion.” 

“T did say so,” stammered John Lowdon, 
who had turned very pale, “ and I can prove it 
all, too.” 

Upon the face of Henry Hooper there was a 
look of pity and contempt. He would have 
spoken, but Adelia interrupted him. 

“Ay,” she continued, shaking her small white 
finger at John Lowdon, “ you can prove it; bnt 
that is not all you can prove. You can proye 
that he went there to get away one of his poor 
schoolmates from that sink of iniquity. A poor 
youth, the only child of a widowed mother—had 
fallen into the path of evil, and Henry would 
save him. For that purpose he went to the 
gaming house. He found that the misguided 
man had gone to the hazard table, and thither he 
went after him, and after much persuasion be 
drew him away. The poor fellow was much in- 
toxicated, but yet Henry took him by the arm 
and led him home. All this I knew on the very 
next morning after it happened, and I had it 
from the lips of the widowed mother of the sin- 
ful youth. And you knew it, too. O,John Low- 
don, where do you expect forgiveness for such 
heartless sins ?” 

“TI did not know all you have spoken,” said 
Lowdon, trembling more and more. 

“You knew enongh, at all events, to know 
that you were speaking the basest falsehood. 
You knew why Henry went to the gaming houe, 
for Lyman Butler'told you.” 

The false, base clerk would have stammered 
out some reply, but before he could do so, Mr. 
Massinger spoke to his suspected clerk. 

“ Henry,” he said, “I am going to ask you 
a question, and I shall now believe you will an- 
swer me truly. Do not be offended. Did you 
take any of the money which I haye lost?” 
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“Mr. Massinger, I did not,” was the young 
man’s simple, honest. reply. 

“ Have you any idea of where it went to?” 

“That is a question I would rather be excus- 
_ qd from answering, now,” replied Henry, prompt- 
ly, but yet modestly. 

“Very well—but you will answer at some 

“ I will.” 

“Then, Mr. Sanderson,” resumed the mer- 
shant, turning towards the officer, “I withdraw 
my complaint, and you may at once set Mr. 
Hooper at liberty.” 

“O, sir,” retarned.the constable with a smile, 
“he is perfectly free now. I have had no writ 
yet for him.” 

“Then how comes this?” asked Massinger, 
in surprise. 

“T came here for another purpose,” said San- 
derson. ‘“ Your money, sir, is safe.” 

“ Safe?” uttered the merchant, springing to 
his feet. 

“ Safe!” gasped John Lowdon, turning dead- 
ly pale, and sinking back into his chair. 

“ Yes, and even here, your own daughter can 
make an explanation.” 

Massinger sat down again, and gazed inquir- 
ingly upon Adelia, and .after some hesitation, 
she said : 

“Yes, father. I have helped to find your 
money, and I will tell you how.” 

At this moment, John Lowdon arose from his 
chair and approached the door. 

“Stop, stop, my young friend,’”’ said the of- 
ficer, moving quickly towards him. 

“But Iam not well. I will return in a few 
moments,” whispered the trembling man. 

“O, stop and hear Miss Massinger’s story, 
and then, perhaps, you can have company. Sit 
down again, sir.” 

Lowdon sat down, and Adelia continued : 

“(A few evenings since I was in at the house of 
Mrs. Justin, who, you know, was married only 
afew months since. She told me that her hus- 
band was going to make a venture—he was go- 
ing to send out part of a cargo of goods to Cal- 
ifornia ; and she also told me that John Low- 
don was going in with him. After this she re- 
membered that her husband had told her not to 
speak of Lowdon’s connéfion with him in the 
business, as Lowdon was very anxious that the 
matter should be kept secret. I promised her 
that I would say nothing about it, unless there 
should be something wrong in it. I knew that 
John had no money to place in such a,venture, 

.and,when I learned that you had lost five hun- 
dred dollars, I at opce.,gugpected the truth. 


When I found that you talked of having Henry’s 

house searched, I went at once to Mr. Sander- 
son, and told him the whole story. He can tell 
you the rest.” 

“ Yes sir, and in a very few words,” said the 
constable, as he saw that Mr. Massinger had 
looked towards him. “I -went at once to Mr. 
Justin and told him the story, and also that 
Lowdon was trying to fasten the crime upon 
Henry Hooper. He then confessed to me that 
John Lowdon gave him five hundred dollars last 
night, and he handed me the money just as he 
received it. You can examine it, sir, and see 
if you recognize any of it.” 

As Sanderson spoke, he drew a roll of bills 
from his pocket and handed them to the 
merchant. ‘The latter examined all, and 
then, with a painful expression of countenance, 
he said: 

“ These are mine—every one of .them-—the 
very ones I lost.” 

“ Then you know the thief.” 

But the old merchant made no reply. He 
only looked at John Lowdon, and then he bowed 
his head. It was not pure grief that moved him. 
He was pained and mortified, and in his own 
soul he felt humbled. When he did speak, it 
was to his other clerk : 

“ Henry,” he said, extending his hand, “ for- 
give me for the injustice I have done you. We 
will speak of this again.” 

“ Now,” said Sanderson, arising and putting 
on his hat, and turning towards Lowdon, “‘ you 
may go out.” 

“O save me, save me!” gasped the .base 
coward, cringing from the officer and trembling 
like an aspen. 

“You must go with me now,” resumed the 
officer, “for I have a warrant, and I must serve 
it. There is no use of begging, for it wont do 
any good. Come.” 

So John Lowdon was led from the room, and 
,after he was gone, Adelia fell upon her father’s 
neck and wept, for the excitement had been too 
much for her. 

That night Mr. Massinger had plenty to think 
of, and.long after-he had gone to his bed did he 
lie awake and ponder upon what had passed. He 
began to see the mere profession of religion in 
a new light, for the facts of every-day life which 
had so long escaped his notice were now brought 
directly home to him, and were forced upon his 
consideration. Perhaps he reflected some upon 
the state of his own heart, and if he did, he 
must have found some things that did not speak 


well for his religious incensixes. 
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On the next morning Henry came to the store 
as usual, but he did not prepare for work. 
When Mr. Massinger came, the young man fol- 
lowed him into the counting-room, and having 
closed the door he said : 

“T have come this morning, Mr. Massinger, 
to ask for some settlement of the relation which 
has existed between- us that shall be mutually 
satisfactory. It must be evident to you, as it is 
to me, that we had better separate for the fu- 
ture. My habits do not suit you, and while I 
accept of a situation which has been often ten- 
dered to me, you can find some one of your own 
church who will suit you better, and who will—” 

“Stop, stop, Henry,” interrupted the mer- 
chant, with much emotion. “ You must not 
leave me. Let the past be forgotten, and for 
the future you shall find no cause for complaint. 
Ihave been wrong—lI freely admit it, for I have 
been brought to see it. I will own that I have 
been bigoted, but my bigotry has received a most 
severe rebuke. I have spoken to you of reli- 
gious matters, and harshly, too, but I shall trou- 
ble you no more. I have thought much upon 
this subject during the last week, and I feel that 
ereeds and dogmas do not make religion, any 
more than does church-membership and profes- 
sion. I cannot do without you, Henry. Name 
the salary I must pay you, and you shall have 
it—only stop with me.” 

Henry looked down upon the floor and was 
silent. He was deeply affected, for his employ- 
er had spoken feelingly and affectionately, and 
in a tone that warranted his sincerity. 

“Say that you will stay with me,” resumed 
the merchant, laying his hand upon the youth’s 
shoulder. “If you refuse me I shall have no 
other recourse but to send Adelia to plead with 
you. She might accomplish what I could 
not.” ' 

The young man started and raised his head. 
He could not mistake the meaning of those 
words. The tone and manner in which they 
were spoken told plainly what they meant. 

“Will you stay and be my right hand man 
and bosom friend ?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

* * 

Henry Hooper did stay with Mr. Massinger, 
and ina few short months afterwards he led 
Adelia to tue altar. He was happy, but he was 
not much happier than was the father of the 
blushing, joyous bride. He had now thrown off 
the last link of the chain that had bound his 
mind to bigotry and prejudice, and he had found 
that he was a better and happier man. He had 
learned that the religion which is of God is that 


which can be lived and worked, and which men 
show in their every-day life and acts instead of 
in their Sunday prayers and loud professions. 

John Lowdon was not tried for the offence 
that he had committed. He acknowledged the 
crime, and so hard did he beg to be let off from 
the disgrace of trial and imprisonment, that Mr. 
Massinger withdrew the complaint, and the evil- 
disposed youth left the place and shipped on 
board an Indiaman. 

The widow’s son, he whom Henry led from 
the gaming house—went back no more to his 
infamy, but following the advice and example 
of his noble preserver and friend, he sought hon- 
orable employment, and soon became the sup- 
port and joyful pride of his aged mother. 


THE CHANGE, 


BY W. @. ROTHE. 


There is an animal we meet, 
That well deserves our pity; 

The country greenhorn, just arrived 
In this great bustling city! 


He wanders up and down our streets, 
All innocent and green, 

And dreams by night, of everything 
He has by daylight seen! 


His coat is long, his pants are short, 
His boots are awful thick ; 

And in his hands he firmly holds 
His heavy hickory stick. 


His hands are browned with honest toil, 
His hair well candied down, 

By which *tis very plainly seen, 
He’s “ lately come to town!” 


Two years have past—behold him now! 
A patent bandbox dandy ; 

Who uses for the public good, 
His stock of oaths so handy. 


His coat is in the latest style, 
His vest is a-la-mode ; 

His pants contain too little cloth, 
To bea heavy load. 


His friends, too, often tell him now 
How he’s improved of late— 
And, for his future great success, 


Fondly 


The change is great, but is it good? 
If he’s so much improved, 

Perhaps ’twere well, if from his home 
He never here had moved! 


He hath made a good pregress in business 
that hath thought well of it beferehand. Some 
do first, and think afterwards. 
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THE BROCADE SILK. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


“Dear me! It looks shockingly dull and 
rusty! I wish I hadn’t said I would try and 
make it do this spring,” sighed Mrs. Brewer, as 
she critically surveyed a well worn and some- 
what faded silk dress which she was ripping 
apart. “I did think turning and pressing would 
improve it, but I don’t believe it will pay for the 
trouble. After seeing those beautiful brocades 
at Hall’s, I’m sure I’ve no heart to work over 
this old thing. The pattern is very unfashion- 
able, and I feel as though everybody was look- 
ing at me when I have it on.” 

The lady flung the pieces discontentedly upon 
the table, and looked quite unhappy ; fecling, 
we fear, rather ungrateful for the former faithful 
services of the discarded material. 

“ There’s the bell again !’” she exclaimed, as a 
loud summons echoed through the room. For 
reasons which Mrs. Brewer herself could hardly 
analyze, she was unwilling that a visitor should 
know the nature of her employment; so hastily 
gathering up the pieces she had so lately thrown 
aside, she hurried them into a closet near at hand. 

“T don’t feel in the mood for entertaining 
company. Ido hope it isn’t Mrs. Follett,” she 
thought, hastening to the door. 

But it was Mrs. Follett—a tall, over-dressed 
lady, with an ungainly figure and exceedingly 
plain features, which she hoped to conceal by the 
richness of her clothing. In this instance she 
was attired in a neat brocade, which the dissat- 
isfied Mrs. Brewer was certain she had called 
expressly to show, but striving to repress all 
feelings of envy, she welcomed the lady as cor- 
dially as she could, and led the way to the sit- 
ting room. 

‘Have you done your spring shopping, Mrs. 
Brewer ?” inquired Mrs. Follett, after a few com- 
mon-place remarks had been interchanged. 

“ Not yet; I have to wait for my dressmaker,” 
was the somewhat hesitating and not entirely 
truthful reply. 

“That is unfortunate; but it’s a busy time 
now, and dressmakers are very much hurried. 
Miss Taylor—the one 1 employ—told me last 
night that she had seven sill dresses to cut and 
make in this neighborhood.” 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Brewer, in a tone as cheer- 
ful as she could make it. . 

“ Yes, it seems as though everybody was com- 
ing out fresh this spring in new goods. But it’s 
no great wonder, for Hall is selling plaids and 
brocades so astonishingly cheap that his store is 
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thronged with customers,’’ added the visitor, al- 
lowing her cashmere to slip very gradually oft 
her shoulders—on accoun otf the heat, probably, 
though some folks might think the movement 
was intended to display the elegant embroidery 
she wore. 

“T heard about his low sales,” rejoined Mrs. 
Brewer, heartily wishing that Mrs. Follett would 
talk about something else. 

“I concladed you had supplied yourself long 
ago, as you are usually one of the first to take 
advantage of good bargains,” continued the lat- 
ter, in a tone that evinced some curiosity to know 
if she intended to buy at all. 

Now Mrs. Brewer did not wish to be thought 
unable to purchase a new silk, like the rest of 
her neighbors ; neither did she feel inclined to 
confess boldly that it would not be economy for 
her to do so, as her husband had just established 
himself in business, and needed every dollar he 
could command; so she made some evasive re- 
joinder, and tried to turn the conversation into 
another chanoel. But the attempt was abor- 
tive; for Mrs. Follett happening to spy a piece 
of the ripped dress that Mrs. Brewer had uncon- 
sciously dropped on the way to the closet, said : 

“So you have been ripping an old silk to 
pieces, as well as myself. You remember I had 
my green one about the time you had that. 
Mine made my youngest girl quite a good dress, 
and I dare say that will make your Sarah a nice 
one. That piece looks very well—not any more 
faded than we should expect a thing to be which 
has been so long in wear. find my old silks 
very serviceable for young girls that are growing ; 
they save buying new, and last about as long.” 

If Mrs. Follett had tried to say something ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable, she could not have made 
a remark better adapted to ensure the end in 
view. Mrs. Brewer blushed, seemed embarrass- 
ed, and murmured a few words about “ getting 
ready for a dressmaker.” The unlucky frag- 
ment of silk had told the story she was so de- 
sirous of keeping to herself, and this so disturbed 
her, trifle though it was, that she could hardly 
appear natural during the remainder of the call, 
which she was glad was not protracted. 

“A dress for Sarah!”—when she had felt 
obliged to make the best of it for herself! Now 
all Mrs. Follett’s acquaintances—and they were 
many —would know that she had “ made it 
over” for her own use, unless she could do as 
the former had hinted, and transfer it to her 
daughter. She was vexed with herself for hav- 
ing been careless, and with that lady for making 
such an unpalatable observation, or for even 
glancing at the piece a second time ; but we be- 


lieve that had not Mrs. Brewer been influenced 
by a false pride, the circumstance would have 
occasioned her no uneasiness. 

Mr. Brewer that evening found his wife in low 
spirits, who, after a little persuasion, made known 
her trouble. Laughing, he said: 

“Why, Martha, that is a speech certainly not 
worth minding! What do you care for Mrs. 
Follett, or what she says or thinks ?”’ 

“Not what she says, but the effect she will 
produce ?” 

“ What do you imagine that will be ?” 

“ Neither more nor less than that you cannot 
afford your wife a new silk.” 

“But if you know that that is not the case, 
and you are denying yourself an article of dress 
to advance your husband’s interests, such an 
opinion ought not to disturb you in the least, for 
I am sure no wise and discriminating person 
would censure you for an act of economy.” 

Mrs. Brewer was silent ; she did not look at the 
matter in quite so philosophical a light as her 
companion, who, if a thing was right and prop- 
er, did not trouble himself about his neighbor’s 
feelings upon the subject. 

“Mrs. Follett thinks Iam to make over my 
old silk for Sarah,” she observed, at length. 

“ Why didn’t you tell her to the contrary, then, 
if she went away with a wrong impression of such 
a weighty matter ?” he asked, good humoredly. 

“ Don’t you perceive, Mr. Brewer, that I had 
rather folks wouldn’t know that the dress is to be 
made over? It’s bad enough for me to know it.” 

“ Why not ?” he asked, in some wonder. 

“B b ”’ Mrs. Brewer hesitat- 
ed; she thought she had plenty of reasons, but 
now that they were required, she could not bring 
a single one to mind ; or, at least, one her hus- 
band would consider sensible. 

“A bad cause, Martha, I fear you are pleading. 
No evidence, and the whole aspect of the case un- 
favorable,” added the latter, in a bantering tone. 

“ But I really wish you would consent to my 
having a new silk, Edward,” resumed the wife, 
earnestly. “You cannot realize how much it 
would gratify me, and I am quite willing to do 
without something else to make it up.” 

“ What are you willing to do without?” asked 
Mr. Brewer, more seriously. 

“ Anything you desire.” 

“Our summer’s visit to the sea-shore, say ?” 

Mrs. Brewer promptly answered in the affirma- 
tive, although she had formerly considered her 
yearly sojourn in the country the highest in her 
catalogue of pleasures ; but now it dwindled into 
insignificance when compared with a “ brocade.” 

Mr. Brewer leaned his head on his hand, and 
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reflected. “‘ Well, be it so,” he said, after a time, 
“ although it seems to me, you will regret it.” 

Mrs. Brewer thought this idea highly improb- 
able. She retired to rest that night happier than 
she had felt for several days ; not so much be- 
cause she was to become the owner of a brocade 
—for she was far from being a vain woman,—as 
that she was desirous of showing her neighbors 
(Mrs. Follett in particular) that she could make 
as good an appearance as anybody. Singular 
enough, too, the ripped dress, which she had so 
lately pronounced “faded and rusty,’’ straight- 
way assumed a new value in her eyes; every 
scrap was carefully sponged and pressed the next 
day, and declared to be “ wonderfully improved. 

On the ensuing afternoon, Mrs. Brewer went 
out “shopping ;” the requisite material was pur- 
chased, and before she returned home she had 
secured the services of a dressmaker, who, at an 
early hour on the following morning, made her 
appearance, ready to put the brocade into wear 
able shape. ‘“ You have « very small pattern 
Mrs. Brewer ; it will be impossible to get a dresy 
out of this,” she said, after measuring it. 

“ There is as much as I usually buy.” 

“ This width is exceedingly narrow ; you for- 
get that fact, probably,” rejoined Miss Scott, cut- 
ting off breadth after breadth. “ But you can get 
more without any trouble, I presume,” she aaa 
ed, looking up suddenly, and remarking Mrs. 
Brewer’s disappointed looks. 

“How many yards will be required ?” 

“You will want a full skirt of fashionable 
length ?” 

Mrs. Brewer said she supposed so. 

“And large sleeves, made in the latest style ?” 

The lady nodded in the affirmative. 

“Of course you'll have a basque waist ?” 

Her employer replied that’it was her intention. 

“ Then it will take about seven yards more.” 

Mrs. Brewer could hardly help starting at this 
unexpected information. She had indeed quite 
forgotten that nearly double the usual quantity 
of silk would be needed of this particular kind, 
as well as that the prevailing style of “making 
up” demanded a generous pattern. The addi- 
tional cost was not an item to be disregarded in | 
her present circumstances. It would make the 
dress amount to h more than she had expect- 
ed, or Mr. Brewer any idea of. But it would 
not do to show any concern on this point before 
Miss Scott, who was not at all backward at re- 
peating what she saw and heard at the different 
places where she was employed, seldom failing 
to add her own epinions on the same. No, Mrs. 
Brewer had really not the moral courage to say 
she was not particular about following strictly 
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every fashion, or to make the request that eeono- 

my should be practised in cutting the dress. 

She felt a morbid delicacy at confessing a desire 
to save needless expense, although morally cer- 
tain that Miss Scott had named a much lerger 
quantity than was strictly necessary; therefore, 
with seeming willingness, she made preparations 
to go for the silk. 

“O, the trimming !” exclaimed the dressmak- 
er, as she was about leaving the house. “ You 
may as well get it while you are out.” 

“What must it be?” faltered Mrs. Brewer, 
who had flattered herself that trimming would 
not be wanted. 

Miss Scott named over two or three kinds, at 
last settling upon the most expensive, on the 
plea that genteel people wore nothing else, and 
that, moreover, such good material deserved the 
nicest of trimming ; to which Mrs. Brewer meek- 
ly assented, despite her better judgment. So 
she pursued her way back to the place where she 
had made her purchase, and was fortunate 
enough to match the goods. 

“ You want seven yards, and here are eight and 
a half. If you will take the whole, you shall 
have the extra yard anda half for a couple of 
dollars,” remarked the clerk. 
| Mrs. Brewer demurred; she had no use for 
it. 

“We are not allowed to make such small 
remnants,” he added, not scrupling to prevari- 
cate in order to increase his sales. 

“Then you are not willing to cut the piece ?” 
queried the lady, looking a little troubled. 

“T should rather not, madam; what is left 
would be entirely useless to us, while to you it 

may be invaluable. Besides, I have offered it 
for a mere trifle,” rejoined the clerk. 

And so our heroine suffered herself to be per- 
suaded. She took the whole, and was sorry for 
it ten minutes afterwards—for she remembered 
that the extra two dollars would pay Miss Scott 
for her labor. The trimming which the latter 
had recommended, upon inquiry, she found to 
be far more expensive than she had contem- 
plated getting ; but a cheaper article looked so 
inferior beside it, that she soon gave the highest 
priced the preference. 

“ Ten dollars more, already, than I thought it 
would cost! I’m afraid Mr. Brewer will think I 
am extravagant,” she mused, as she pursued her 
way home, thinking of the debt she had just con- 
tracted—for, unfortunately, she had not sufficient 
money with her to settle the bill, and the husband 
would not be home until evening. But her credit 
was good, so the circumstance was but slightly 
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heeded. Upon re-entering the room where the 


dressmaker was sitting, Mrs. Brewer cast her 
eyes upon the waist of the brocade. 

* How do you like it?’ queried Miss Scott. 

“Why, you have cut it with an open front, 
haven’t you?” said the lady, regretfully. 

“ Certainly. I.presumed you wanted it cut so, 
as no other kind of waist is worn now by fashion- 
able people, especially married ladies,” rejoined 
the other, her face expressing not a little aston- 
ishment at her employer’s remark. 

“TI know they are very generally worn, but I 
had decided to have it made the old way. But 
you are not in the least to blame. I forgot to tell 
you my wishes about it, and did not notice how 
you pinned on the lining.” 

Miss Scott regretted the circumstance, and 
mentally pronounced Mrs. Brewer very eccen- 
tric and unfashionable. But the latter lady liked 
a modish, becoming dress just as well as any- 
body; yet at this particular time she did not 
wish to be obliged to purchase proper embroidery 
to compare favorably with her new silk. She 
felt hardly able to afford it, since she had consid- 
erably exceeded the sum which Mr. Brewer had 
given her. Nevertheless, this would now have 
to be done, as Miss Scott’s faur pas could not 
conveniently be remedied. Her stock of laces 
and muslins had become somewhat limited, yet 
she had resolved to make them do until her hus- 
band had more ready money to spare. But in 
this new phase of affairs, another purchase was 
inevitable ; a proper appearance, in her view, 
could not be made without it. . 

“You didn’t notice Hall’s large assortment of 
embroidery, did you ?” asked the dressmaker, as 
if divining her thoughts. 

Mrs. Brewer colored, and said “ No.” 

“He has some beautiful sets for only ten dol- 
lars ; the nicest of muslin and the heaviest of 
work. Mrs. Follett showed me an elegant one 
that she bought the other day ; it was a beauty !” 

This information was quite sufficient to excite 
a strong desire on the part of our heroine to go 
and do likewise, although an empty purse and an 
unpaid bill admonished her that she could not 
afford it. 

“If you think of buying,” continued Miss 
Scott, “the sooner you do so, the better choice 
you will have.” 

“TI suppose so,” briefly replied Mrs. Brewer, 
who forthwith began to argue with herself that 
this was a very reasonable remark. She had 
some misgivings about the propriety of procur- 
ing the articles on credit ; but feeling well as- 
sured she could liquidate the bill by the next 
day, she determined to return to the store and 
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Half an hour after she was minutely inspect- 
ing the articles upon which her mind was center- 
ed. A great many patterns of all qualities and 
prices were duly exhibited, but she had no eyes 
for anything save a richly worked under hand- 
kerchicf with an elegant collar, and a pair of 
sleeves to match, which she was confident would 
be the envy of the neighborhood. Ten dollars 
were demanded for the set—a sum she thought 
rather exorbitant, but which no persuasion could 
lessen. She thought her husband would advise 
something cheaper—in fact she was morally cer- 
tain that he would entirely disapprove of paying 
ten dollars for two articles of such an unsubstan- 
tial and flimsy fabric as fine muslin. But then 
gentlemen were not good judges in these mat- 
ters; few could distinguish between delicate 
French embroidery and common spotted lace ; 
so her inference was that she had better suit her- 
self; and so she took the sleeves, etc., and went 
home again, pretty well satisfied that she had 
got her money’s worth—that is, when the money 
was paid. 

Our heroine did not feel quite so happy as she 
had expecied to in the possession of a brocade ; 
it did not look precisely as she thought it would, 
or fit as neatly as she could have desired. The 
expensive trimming wae certainly an addition, 
but not much of an improvement. Mrs. Brewer 
might have explained this seeming puzzling con- 
tradiction, by recoliecting that rich heavy mate- 
rials should be “ made up” in the plainest man- 
ner; its simplicity being ite chief ornament. 
Over and over egain she fruitlessly wished she 
had waited until her husband’s retarn, before 
making her lasi purchases. The temptation was 
great, but she blemed herseif for yielding to it. 
The only and best way was for her to tell him all 
about it at once, and this she made up her mind 
todo. Her resolve was a little shaken when he 
made his appearance, at a late hour, looking dis- 
appointed and dejected. This was unusual for 
him, he being commonly in fine spirits. His wife 
judged it to be an unpropitious time to tell her 
story, and remained silent, wondering what had 
happened to disturb him. She was on the point 
of questioning him, when he said : 

“Tam glad your new dress is bought and paid 
for, because I have met with a misfortane which 
will probably make me short of funds for some 
months.” 

Mrs. Brewer’s cheek was a shade paler as she 
looked up inquiringly. 

“ Wesby has failed, and I have lost nearly 
three hundred dollars. He has nothing, and I 
shall not get a cent.” 

“Lost three hundred dollars!” faltered she. 
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“ Every penny, and you know that is a large 
sum for us.” 

“It is, indeed. And you needed it so much !” 

“ I’m afraid my business will suffer, for I can 
ill afford to lose the money.” 

“ What will you do?” asked the wife, at length. 

“T shall try and borrow a few hundred dollars 
of helby, next week ; perhaps he will be inclin- 
ed to help me. We must be very economical 
now, Martha, and save in every possible way. 
There is one thing in our favor—we have no 
outstanding debts to annoy and make us anx- 
ious. What little I have is my own; no man 
has the smallest claim upon me, that I know of, 
in the world. That is one satisfaction.” 

Mrs. Brewer’s thoughts instantly reverted to 
the debt she had that day contracted. How 
could she tell him that she was even then re- 
sponsible for the payment of twenty dollars? 
The amount seemed to increase in magnitude 
every instant. It was comparatively a trifle 
two hours previously ; now it assumed superior 
importance. To acquaint him with this would 
only augment his unpleasant feelings, and make 
his disappointment a more bitter one. She 
would put it off until morning, when, perchance, 
he might be more hopeful and in better spirits. 

But when that period of time arrived, Mrs. 
Brewer was fully as reluctant to make the com- 
munication as she had been the evening prev- 
ious. Mr. Brewer was not very talkative, being 
probably engaged in musing over his loss. He 
took a slight breakfast, and then hurried out of 
the house before his wife had gained courage 
enough to open her lips. “I'll tell him at din- 
ner,” she soliloquized, as she walked back and 
forth between the closet and table. This resolve 
was thwarted; an acquaintance from a neigh- 
boring city alighted at the door in the course of 
the forenoon, with the intention of remaining a 
week or two. Therefore, there was no good op- 
portunity—and she did not regret it much—to 
speak with him on the subject. 

The reason of this continued disinclination 
was doubiless strengthened by a consciousness 
of having been somewhat lavish in her expendi- 
tures, as well as a repugnance to enhance her 
husband’s troubles. The longer she put it off, 
the more she dreaded to acknowledge her weak- 
ness. A week passed away in this manner, dur- 
ing which time the old silk had been metamor- 
phosed into a pretty frock for the eldest girl, the 
brocade finished, and mother and daughter drese- 
ed in their best, among which the new embroid- 
ery was conspicuous, had exhibited themselves 
in the street several times, on promenade, ac- 
companied by their lady visitor. Whether the 
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sensation they created was sufficient to repay 
Mrs. Brewer for the efforts she had made to real- 
ize her wishes, the following soliloquy may 
serve to show. She was in her room, alone, and 
had just thrown off the brocade, which she 
looked at attentively for some minutes. 

“IT wish it was back again at Hall’s!” she at 
length exclaimed. “It don’t look half as well 
@s it ought to for the moncy it cost, and the trou- 
ble it has made me, And then that trimming 
don’t show at all in the street; my shawl quite 
hides it. My nice sleeves were entirely hidden, 
too; I might as well have worn my old ones, as 
far as the eyes of other people were concerned, 
for nobody seemed to mind anything about me, 
except Mrs. Follett, whom I saw looking slyly 
out of the window, sorry, no doubt, that I can 
dress as well as she.” . 

Before Mrs. Brewer concluded her reflections, 
she made a second determination not to let anoth- 
er day pass without making a confidant of her 
husband. It was time Hail was paid; she had 
promised to settle the bill in a few days, know- 
ing how much Mr. Brewer disliked to be indebt- 
ed to others. But it truly appeared as if cir- 
cumstances conspired against her. She had 


conquered her irresolution, and remarked that 


“her dress was going to wear well,” when the 
husband rejoined with unusual seriousness, that 
“it ought to, to compensate for the mischief it 
had made;” adding, as his wife manifested 
much astonishment, “ you know I spoke of ask- 
ing Shelby for a loan of two or three hundred. 
I made such a request to-day, and was politely 
though firmly refused. He gave for a reason 
that if I could buy silk dresses for my wife and 
daughter, I could hardly be in need of money ; 
and ended by remarking, in his blunt, straight- 
forward way, that a wasteful, extravagant wife 
would keep any man out ef pocket. I knew his 
remarks did both you and myself injustice, but I 
did not feel inclined to make a private matter a 
public fact, and so made no rejoinder. Thus 
you see, my dear, that your new brocade, al- 


though no blame is attached to anybody, pre- | 


vented my obtaining the loan. Shelby has ac- 
commodated me before, and been punctually 
repaid ; but he is a careful man, and evidently 
feared I was living beyond my means—that he 
might lose in consequence.” 

“ Mrs. Follett is at the bottom of it all!” ejac 
ulated Mrs. Brewer, when he had ceased. “ She 
visits Mrs. Shelby, and has made out a story to 
suit herself, and the latter has told her husband.” 

“Perhaps so; I do not value Mrs. Follett’s 
acquaintance highly, and have often wished she 
would dispense with our company altogether. 


Her principles are lax, her ‘example not benefi- 
cial, while her chief enjoyment consists in re- 
peating in one house what ¢he hears in another. 
I would bave as little as possible to do with her.” 

Mrs. Brewer mentally resolved to be guided 
by his advice. She did not doubt the truth of 
his words, yet still could not bear to admit that 
she had been governed in a great measure by 
what that same woman would think or say about 
her. The sight of Mrs. Follett’s brocade had 
made her desire one of like quality, and Miss 
Scott’s description of the former’s embroidery 
had influenced her to purchase articles at a simi- 
lar price, which she could have done without. 
This individual had injured her husband’s credit, 
proved false to the friendship she had professed, 
and Mrs. Brewer felt more than ever reluctant to 
relieve her mind respecting the account at Hall’s. 

“T’ve a great mind not to tell him at all,” she 
meditated. “He has had disappointments enough. 
Perhaps I can find some way to discharge my 
debt, and I dare say Hall will not be impatient. 
Ihave money, weekly, for household expenses, 
which I will try to make as small as possible, 
and appropriate the rest of the eum to my own 
use. No, I will not tell him.” 

This idea was acted upon immediately, but it 
was found to be slow work. The difficulty con- 
sisted in robbing the table without the fact being 
recognized by Mr. Brewer, who knew, to a cent, 
what everything ought to cost. Then, to make 
the aspect of affairs more anfavorable, a stream 
of company began to pour in, entirely frustrat- 
ing her intentions. Her anxiety upon the sub- 
ject soon affected her health, and she grew mop- 
ing and melancholy. Troubles come by couples. 
At this crisis Hall’s errand boy brought her bill 
for settlement. She was not prepared for this 
movement, not having expected it under two or 
three months. Why hers was so soon present- 
ed, while those of other ladies, whose prospects 
were far less encouraging than hers, were suffer- 
ed to ran a quarter, at least, she could not under- 
stand ; but Mrs. Follett, whose busy tongue had 
given a note of warning, unintentionally sounded 
first by Mrs. Shelby, could have explained the 
apparent mystery. Mr. Brewer had been known 
to lose money by a certain failure, also to have 
made an attempt to borrow; so Hall & Co. nat- 
urally thought they could not get the twenty dol- 
lars too soon. 

Our heroine did the best she could with the 
messenger, promised to call and see Mr. Hall in 
a few days, then dismissed the lad, thanking for- 
tune that her husband was not at home. The 
merchant was not satisfied with this message ; it 
only served to strengthen a lurking suspicion 
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that Mr. Brewer was “going down hill” He 
had heard rumors to that effect within a few 
days, which the ladg’s reply surely confirmed ; 
so he despatched the same lad to Mr. Brewer’s 
store, with directions to say nothing about hav- 
ing first taken it to his house. 

The latter gentleman evinced much astonish- 
ment, read and re-read the paper, looked per- 
plexed, declared his tote! ignorance of the trans- 
action alluded to, expressed his conviction that 
there was a mistake, and finally sent the boy 
back again to find out if such was not the case ; 
but he soon returned with the answer that it was 
“ all right.” 

Mr. Brewer looked more and more confounded. 

“T am not satisfied about this bill yet,” he at 
length said. “I will speak to my wife in relation 
to the matter, and if she says there is no error, 
it shall be settled to-morrow. Come in again in 
the morning,” he added 

Meantime the wife at home was tormenting 
herself by fruitless endeavors to devise some 
means of raising the money at once, lest her 
husband should obtain a knowledge of her un- 
enviable predicament. She had kept the trou- 
blesome secret so long from him, when he had 
a right to her confidence, that she feared his cen- 
sure. In fine, Mrs. Brewer endured more men- 
tal suffering than she had experienced in her 
whole life ; and seeing no practicable way of ex- 
trication from her embarrassment, she formed a 
resolution to make her companion acquainted 
with the whole before she again slept. 

This resolve was kept. With faltering voice 
and downcast eyes, our heroine told her story, 
adding that her own procrastination had pro- 
duced its own punishment. Had Mrs. Brewer 
looked up when she commenced speaking, she 
would have remarked that her husband’s face 
was clouded with something akin to sadness, and 
that its expression was somewhat reproachfu). 
When she had finished, he remained silent a mo- 
ment, while Mrs. Brewer sat in expectation of a 
deserved reproof. 

“Tam glad you told me about it, Martha; it 
is much more gratifying than to be obliged to in- 
troduce the matter myself,” he observed, after a 
pause which seemed interminable to his wife. 

“Then you knew of it ?”’ she faltered. 

“TI have been aware of it only a few hours. 
Mr. Hall doubtless thougiit I had more means of 
paying bills than yourself, and sent the account 
in this afternoon for settlement. It was so un- 
like you tocontract debts without my knowledge, 
that I doubted the genuineness of the paper, or 
at least was not willing to pay the sum demand- 
ed until I obtained your assurance that it was 


honestly due. I shall not reproach you, for you 
have doubtless expiated any error you may have 
committed, by the anxiety you have felt; yet I 
cannot help thinking that the brocade has proved 
to be rather an expensive dress,” he added. 

“] shall never want another,” sighed the wife, 
sadly. 

“Then, perhaps,” he smilingly rejoined, “ it 
may prove a cheap one to me, if that is the effect 
of your experience.” ; 

“T don’t think I shall ever wear it again; I 
should always be thinking of the trouble it 
has caused me,” she resumed, with a doleful at- 
tempt at looking cheerful. 

“ Then it will last the longer, Martha ; and for 
the future you will have a brocade on hand for 
any emergency.” 

Mrs. Brewer smiled feebly. 

“I expected to be so happy and satisfied,” she 
added. 

“It will teach you that our expectations are 
often disappointed many times for our good.” 

Two ten dollar bills in Mr. Brewer’s pocket- 
book changed hands the next day, thereby mak- 
ing Mrs. Brewer a happy woman, although her 
mind’s sky was rather clouded by the reflection 
that had she remained satisfied with her old silk 
a few months longer, she would have been spared 
both the expense and uneasiness of mind. This 
experience taught her to rely more upon her 
own good sense and judgment than her neigh- 
bors’ opinions, and likewise convinced her that 
the possession of a brocade was not the sum to- 
tal of human happiness, besides showing conclu- 
sively that the gratification of one want only 
paves the way for the formation of another. 


*TIS HOME WHERE LIFE IS BEST. 


BY CALE G. DUNN. 


My early home! sweet, cherished spot, 
The scene of childhood’s passing years; 
By me thou ne’er canst be forgot, 
While memory’s shrine in me uprears. 
Forget my home! where youth fled by 
On its too fleeting wing upborne? 
O, ne’er till life hath fled mine eye, 
And I in death am left forlorn. 


What spot on earth to me so dear? 
Though he the world wide o’er should roam; 
What sphere so loved, as that fond sphere, 
Wherein is built his long-loved home? 
“ There is no place like home,” so dear, 
So cherished by the human breast; 
‘Tis home where truest friends appear— 
Tis home, where life is far the best. 


It isa sure method of obliging in conversa- 
tion, to show a pleasure in giving attention. 
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THE WEARY HEART. 


BY EVELINA M. F. BENJAMIN. 


Spirit weary, worn and sickened 
By the crushing weight of woe, 
Which, where’er I turn, attends me, 
Where for comfort can I go! 
Can I look to thee, fond mother, 
Canst thou ease this load of grief? 
Loving words I know thou'lt proffer, 
But they cannot bring relief. 


Thou, my proud and fearless brother, 
With thy high and noble brow, 
And thine eyes affection beaming, 
Canst thou cheer thy sister now? 
Ab, perchance Nevada's mountain 
Frowns e’en now above thy sleep; 
O, I fear thy sleep is dreamless, 
Or I not alone should weep. 


I can look to many a fond one 
Who has sought to cheer my heart; 
Blessings on them for their kindness, 
Now, alas, we're far apart. 
Thou who sit’st enthroned in glory, 
Thou alone canst make me whole; 
Thou alone canst still the tempest, 
That comes to whelm my weary soul. 


Look in pity from thy dwelling, 
Look, and heip, thou God above, 

None can cry to thee unheeded, 
Thou wilt help and help in love. 
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NO NEIGHBORS, 


BY MRS. 8S. P. DOUGHTY. 


“Arter all, Lizzie, I think you will be hap- 
pier here than you could be in the crowded city. 
I dreadéd at fifst leaving you in the solitude of 
the country, and it was only stern necessity that 
compelled me to acknowledge, that, with my re- 
duced income, the change was really essential. 
But now that itis made, and [ see the many com- 
forts by which we are surrounded at a compar- 
atively trifling expense, I-am quite reconciled 
to the loss of our city home. There is a purity 
and freshness in the very air around us which 
seems to bring us nearer to heaven. If I could 
but remain with you, Lizzie, I am sure we should 
be happier than we ever have been.” 

“But you cannot remain with.me, Henry, 
and when you have said this, you have divested 
our new abode of every real or fancied charm. 
It is to me but a gloomy, desolate prison, where 
Iam to endure a miserable existence until it please 
Heaven to restore you to my arms.” 

“Not gloomy and desolate, surely, Lizzie. 
Look around upon the lovely landscape. Listen 
to the music of the birds as they sport among 
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the flowers in your own little garden, and rejoice 
in the bright sunshine. Then think of the com- 
forts of this pretty cottage. Jt seems to me more 
like a paradise than a prison.” 

Lizzie smiled as her husband spoke, but it was 
a sad smile, and a moment after tears fell fast 
from her eyes. The last year had been one of 
sad reverses, and now the greatest trial of all 
was tocome. Her husband's business obliged 
him to leave home for several mouths. Daring 
his absence great economy would be necessary. 
A neat litile cottage with garden and adjacent 
fields had for some years been in their possession, 
being the bequest of a near relative. Hitherto 
they had left it in the undisturbed possession of a 
worthy tenant, but now the question arose wheth- 
er it might not become a home for themselves. 
After some doubts and difficulties, this plan was 
at length adopted, and just as the spring was 
budding in its freshness and beauty, the little 
family came to their new home. 

To the husband, it seemed a delightful retreat 
from the noise and bustle of the city, and he 
watched with delight the happy countenances 
and joyous steps of his children as they bounded 
over the green fields. But the heart of his wife 
was sad and desponding. The change from lux- 
ury to simple comfort was a great one, but this 
she felt might be borne, with her husband by her 
side. But to part with him for months, perhaps 
for years, and to be left alone with her little 
ones, @ stranger in a strange place, seemed more 
than she could bear. She made no effort to look 
up, but allowed her mind to dwell constantly 
upon her sorrows, regardless of the many bless- 
ings which still surrounded her. 

Much affected by her grief, her husband vain- 
ly sought to re-assure her, when a gentle tap at 
the door produced a temporary diversion of 
feeling. A rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed little girl 
of ten years old, appeared with a neat basket on 
her arm. 

“ Mother’s compliments to Mrs. Minton, and 
as she has just moved in, she thought a few fresh 
eggs and a pound of butter might be very 
acceptable.” 

There was something so novel in this to one 
entirely unaccustomed to the freedom and social 
kindness of country life, that Lizzie stood for a 
moment quite at a loss what to reply. But Mr. 
Minton, who retained many pleasant recollec- 
tions of a boyhood spent upon a farm, came for- 
ward with a smile, and taking the basket from 
the blushing child, said pleasantly : 

“We are, indeed, very much obliged to your 
mother, my little girl. Freshly churned butter 
and new laid eggs are great luxuries. But will 
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you not walk in and rest yourself for a little 
while, while you tell us your mother’s name and 
where she lives ?” 

“JT am not tired, thank you, sir. We live in 
the brown cottage near the great elm tree. You 
can see it from the door. My mother’s name is 
Mrs. Wilmot.” 

“And your name, my child, is—?” 

“Lucy, sir, Lucy Wilmot,” and the little 
maiden dropped acurtsy as gracefully as if she had 
received the instructions of the best French 
dancing master. 

“ Well, Lucy, I hope we shall be good neigh- 
bors,” said Mr. Minton. “Ihave two little girls 
who will be nice playmates for you.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied the child, and with 
a look of admiration at the pretty lady, and a 
glance of wonder at the furniture, most of which 
had been brought from the city residence, and 
appeared to her far superior to anything she had 
ever seen, she took her empty basket upon her 
arm, and walked swiftly away. 

“A fine little girl,” observed Mr. Minton, as 
he turned from looking after her. “And how 
pleasant it is to have kind neighbors, Lizzie. I 
shall feel much easier about you during my 
absence.” 

“‘ T will have no neighbors, Henry. I resolved 
upon that before we removed to the country. I 
have heard and read of the gossipping neighbors 
of a country village, and that is enough for me. 
I have no desire for personal information.” 

“ But surely Lizzie, you will encourage and 
return any marks of kindly fecling which may 
be shown toward you. I thought you enjoyed 
social intercourse with those around you.” 

“ Certainly, when they are of a congenial na- 
ture, but not with such persons as we are likely 
to meet with in this neighborhood. I am sorry 
that we are already under an obligation to Mrs. 
Wilmot. Iam not at all desirous of receiving 
favors of this kind. Probably they will soon in- 
vite me to a quilting party, or a husking frolic.” 

“ Which invitation I trust you will accept,” 
laughingly responded her husband. “ It will be 
a novel amusement for you. But seriously, Liz- 
zie, you must put away these prejudices. They 
are for the greater part the result of education 
and habit, and are quite unfounded. Associate 
freely with those around you. Do good and re- 
ceive good, and the days of my absence will be 
shortened.” 

Lizzie shook her head mournfully, but made 
no reply, for at this moment her two little girls 
ran merrily into the room, eager to show some 
new treasure which they had found in their 
morning ramble. 


“And, O, mother,” exclaimed Mary, the eld- 
est, “such a good old lady asked us into her 
cottage, and gave us such delicious milk to drink 
and a slice of her own home-made bread.” 

“ We were so hungry,” continued little Ellen, 
“and the bread was so good. I wish you had 
been there, mother.” 

Mr. Minton laughed heartily as he caught the 
expression of his wife’s countenance, as she lis- 
tened to the eager children. 

“Tt was no harm, Lizzie, dear,” he whispered. 
“Tt is the most common thing in the world in 
the country, to make acquaintance with little 
children.” 

“Did you tell the good old lady your name, 
Mary?” he asked, as his daughter gazed in his 
face, somewhat perplexed as to the cause of his 
merriment. 

“O yes, father. She asked us our names, 
and all about you and mother; and we told her 
that you are going away, and she said she was 
very sorry, because mother would be so very 
lonely.” 

“And she said,” interrupted Ellon, “ that she 
would come and see you, and try to cheer 
you up.” 

“Just as I told you,” observed Mrs. Minton 
to her husband, with a somewhat contemptuous 
expression of countenance. “‘ The people around 
us are a vulgar, ignorant set, full of impertinent 
curiosity, and disposed to meddle with every- 
body’s affairs. I am determined to have no 
neighbors, and I must lay down rules for the 
children.” 

“ You will find it a difficult matter to prevent 
their forming the acquaintance of the neighbor- 
hood, and if you will be guided by my advice, 
you will not only allow them, great freedom in 
this respect, but you will follow their example 
yourself.” 

Another shake of the head, and the conversa- 
tion dropped. A few more days passed swiftly 
away, and then the husband and father bade a 
long farewell to his earthly treasures. It was a 
sad parting, but the prospect of a brighter future 
was before him, and struggling manfully with 
his feelings, he went forth to encounter toil and 
hardship for those he had left behind. But there 
was comfort in this, for the very thought that it 
was for their sakes he labored, reconciled him in 
a degree to the separation. But his wife, with- 
out the stimulus of constant exertion, and change 
of scene, sank into a state of utter despondency, 
from which for a time it seemed impossible to 
arouse her. By degrees, however, she became 
more reconciled to her situation, and interested 
herself in the care and education of her children, 
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and in the superintendence of the domestic la- 
bors of an inexperienced but honest girl, who 
had been persuaded to try the country with 
them. 

“An’ indeed, ma’am, an’ it is a pretty place, 
an’ far better for ye while the master is far away. 
The young ladies, bless their swate faces, are 
getting a fine color in their cheeks. If you 
would but comfort your heart a little, ma’am, 
and have a few of the neighbors to visit you. It 
Goes any one a world of good to have some one 
to speak to when they are in trouble.” 

“T have you and the children, my good Jen- 
ny,” returned her mistress, ‘and that is quite 
sufficient. I have no wish to become acquaint- 
ed with the neighbors.” 

“ But, if I may make so free, ma’am, it seems 
strange like to know no one around us. They 
are good, kind people, ma’am, and many a one 
asks for you when I go to the village.” 

“Tam much obliged to them, Jenny, but I am 
better contented without their society. The min- 
ister has called twice, and that will answer for 
visitors.” 

“Twish he had a wife,” muttered Jenny to 
herself, as she busied herself with her usual em- 
ployments. “If I could only persuade my mis- 
tress to have some of the ladies to visit her a bit, 
I am sure she would be the better for it.” 

But there seemed little prospect that Jenny’s 
wishes would be realized. Several ladies had 
called, to be sure, but they were received with 
such cold politeness, that the attempt at an ac- 
quaintance had not been repeated. 

The little girls, in spite of rules laid down to 
them, occasionally formed friendships with some 
of the bright-eyed children of the village, but 
the parents, rightly judging that this was unde- 
sired by the mother, gave no encouragement to 
these intimacies, and they soon dropped off. 

Lucy Wilmot still smiled kindly and curtsied 
gracefully when she saw Mrs. Minton in the 
garden, to which her walks were generally con- 
fined, and the lady had so far relented, as to ask 
her to walk in and look at her flowers on one 
occasion ; but this act of favor being immediately 
followed by a call from Mrs. Wilmot herself, 
Lizzie was alarmed at the prospect of having a 
neighbor, and resumed her usual coldness of 
manner. 

And thus three months passed away with 
little to vary the monotony of every-day life, 
save an occasional letter from Mr. Minton, tell- 
ing of good health and increasing prosperity, and 
begging his wife to be cheerful and happy, for a 
year would not elapse before his return. 

In one of these letters he expressed the hope 


that his wife had relinquished her prejudice 
against country neighbors, and had found many 
true friends. Lizzie smiled as she read this 
passage, and in her reply assured her husband 
that their two darlings were company enough 
for her, and faithful Jenny was all the friend she 
desired until his return. 

But she had yet to learn that there are times 
when our dependence upon our fellow-beings 
must be felt and acknowledged. During the 
latter part of the summer it had been unusually 
sickly among children, and at length her little 
Ellen became alarmingly ill. Unwearied was 
the mother’s care and attention. Day and night 
she watched over her with that devoted tender- 
ness which only a mother’s heart can feel. But 
her own health was delicate, and she was little 
accustomed to endure constant anxiety and fa- 
tigue. The very day that her child was pro- 
nounced out of danger, her too severely taxed 
strength could endure no more, and in a state of 
insensibility she was carried to her own room and 
laid upon the bed. Recovering from the faint- 
ing fit, she made an ineffectual attempt to rise 
and return to her child, but it was in vain, and 
weak and helpless as an infant, she sank back 
upon her pillow. 

The worthy physician in attendance strongly 
urged the necessity of perfect quiet and freedom 
from anxiety, but Lizzie replied only by her 
tears which she could not restrain ; for how could 
she desert her little one at this critical moment, 
and who could be forced to fill her place ! 

The doctor answered her burst of feeling 
with kindly sympathy. 

“T know it is a hard case, my dear lady, but 
we must do the bestwecan. must find a nurse 
for you, ifone is to be had. They are scarce 
and in great demand at present. But where are 
your neighbors * Let them come and assist you.” 

“T have no neighbors,” sobbed the distressed 
mother, as she made another vain effort to rise. 
“And what will become of my poor Ellen in her 
present feeble state! Jenny has too much care 
already. If I may not go to her, let her be 
brought and laid by my side. can at least 
watch over her and direct what shall be done for 
her comfort.” 

The doctor consented to this arrangement, 
judging that the agitation caused by separation 
from the child would be more injurious to Mrs. 
Minton than her presence could be. 

Little Ellen was carefully brought from the 
adjacent room and laid by her exhausted moth- 
er, and then with strict injunctions to Jenny to 
keep both of her patients as quiet as possible, 
Dr. Lorimer left the cottage. 
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“Something must be done, that is certain,” 
he murmured to himself, as he mounted the pa- 
tient horse which awaited him at the gate. “I 
do not believe a nurse is to be had for love or for 
money. No neighbors in a country village! 
What an absurdity! And yet she seems to be 
an intelligent, fine woman, and very pretty with- 
al. She ought not to want for friends. I will 
eall upon Miss Nancy, and ask her advice.” 

Miss Nancy was a sort of oracle in the little 
village. A maiden lady, as her title implies, she 
still retained sufficient youth and beauty to have 
attracted many a suitor; but it was generally 
understood that the day for this had gone by ; 
there had been deep heart griefs in early youth, 
and that fountain must now remain untouched. 
At thirty-five, Miss Nancy was regarded as a 
general blessing in which all might claim a 
share. The affectionate sympathy with which she 
entered into the joys and sorrows of those around 
her, and her unselfish disregard of her own per- 
sonal comfort, if she could minister to the wants 
of others, pointed her out to Dr. Lorimer as a 
suitable person to consult in this emergency, 
and in a few moments he stood in her little 
parlor. 

His errand was soon told, and as he expected, 
Miss Nancy’s heart at once responded to the 
call. To be sure she had been coldly received 
in a former call upon Mrs. Minton, but that 
was not to be thought of now that they were in 
trouble. She rejoiced that her own affairs were 
at present so arranged that she could devote her- 
self to her suffering neighbor, and assured the 
doctor that she would be there in the course of 
half an hour. 

Much relieved, the worthy doctor took leave, 
mentally blessing the kind heart of Miss Nancy ; 
and within the allotted half hour the faithful 
but sorely perplexed Jenny was gladdened by 
the appearance of her able assistant. 

Even in the short period of the doctor’s ab- 
sence, things had changed for the worse. Mrs. 
Minton was in a high fever, and already slightly 
delirious. She took little notice of Miss Nancy’s 
presence, but allowed her to do whatever she 
thought most likely to give her relief, without 
opposition. 

Doctor Lorimer shook his head gravely when 
he again stood by the patient’s bedside. 

“The symptoms are unfavorable,” he said, 
aside to Miss Nancy. “I fear it will be impos- 
sible to prevent a regular course of fever. It 
would be far better to have the child in another 
room.” 

“T know that it would, but I feared exciting 
the poor mother by proposing it. A crib might 


be placed in this room for the present,” replied 
Miss Nancy. 

“ That will be better than to have her in the 
bed, but in her present condition, she requires 
very different treatment from the mother, and 
it would be better to separate them entirely. I 
will propose it myself.” 

The arrangement was carried into effect with 
less difficulty than they anticipated. A poor 
woman in the neighborhood that was well ao- 
quainted with the duties of a nurse, was engag- 
ed to aid Miss Nancy in the care of the sick, 
while Jenny returned to her own department, to 
which was now added the entire charge of the 
eldest little girl. 

For the next ten days Miss Nancy watched 
with the most tender interest over both mother 
and child. Little Ellen she had the happiness 
to see daily improving, and the gentle sweetness 
with which she suffered strangers to take the 
place of her sick mother, while at the same time 
she manifested how much she desired that moth- 
er’s care, endeared her exceedingly to her kind 
attendants. 

With Mrs. Minton the fever was now abating, 
but the extreme debility to which she was re- 
duced, called for continued care and attention, 
and as the child could now with safety be left 
with others, Miss Nancy devoted herself almost 
wholly to the mother. 

The invalid had evidently no recollection of 
ever having seen her before, and supposed that 
she had been employed by the doctor, to attend 
upon her. Miss Nancy encouraged the idea, 
thinking that she would feel more freedom in 
calling upon her as a nurse if she believed it to 
be her regular occupation. Day after day now 
gave evidence of returning health and strength, 
and her mind also began to regain its usual tone. 
A letter was written at her request to her hus- 
band, informing him of the events of the last 
few weeks, and this duty performed, her thoughts 
turned with awakening interest to her children. 

“ May I not see my darlings once more ?”’ she 
asked, as the physician took her hand on his 
morning call, and pronounced her pulse to be 
almost as good as his own. 

“Why, yes, I suppose we must let you see 
them now, if you will promise to be quite calm, 
and feel neither joy nor grief when they are 
brought to you.” 

“ Do not require impossibilities,” she replied, 
smiling faintly. “I will promise to be very 
calm and quiet. My kind nurse tells me that 
my poor little Ellen is a different child from 
what she was when I left her.” 

“ She is, indeed, thanks to good nursing,” an- 
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swered the doctor, “and, as to her rosy-cheeked 
sister, she is as full of mischief as ever. She 
followed me to the door just now, and is, I pre- 
sume, waiting outside for my re-appearance.” 

The door was opened and little Mary appear- 
ed. For a moment she endeavored to obey the 
instructions she had received, to speak very softly 
and not agitate her mother, but the effort re- 
quired more self-control than she possessed, and 
in another instant she had flung her arms around 
her mother’s neck, almost sobbing with joy as 
she exclaimed : 

“OQ, my own dear mother, I am so glad to see 
you. I begged to come very often, but the doc- 
tor and Miss Nancy said it would hurt you, so 
I tried to be good and patient, and I have help- 
ed Jenny a greatdeal. Miss Nancy says I shall 
soon be a nice little housekeeper.” 

“And who is Miss Nancy, darling?” asked 
Mrs. Minton, as she imprinted many a kiss upon 
the little girl’s forehead. 

“Why, mother, this is Miss Nancy,” replied 
Mary, pointing toward the supposed nurse, as 
she spoke. “She has taken care of you all 
the time.” 

‘ She has indeed, dear, but I did not know her 
name until now. It is a blessing to have a good 

Mary was about replying, but the doctor in- 
terfered, and telling her that she should see her 
mother again the next day, led her gently away. 
Little Ellen was then laid for a few moments by 
her mother’s side. More quiet in her disposition 
than her sister, her love displayed itself in more 
gentle ways, but her earnest look and loving 
smile showed that it was not less deeply felt. 

Another week wore away and Miss Nancy 
was still regarded only as an attentive nurse 
whose services were to be recompensed in the 
usual manner. But other calls now demanded 
her attention, and as Mrs. Minton was gaining 
rapidly, the friendly neighbor felt that she must 
relinquish her charge. 

“O do not leave me so soon,” exclaimed the 
still feeble invalid. ‘ Surely I have the first 
claim upon you, and I will gladly pay you your 
own price.” 

“T want no recompense save your friendship, 
and the pleasure I feel at having been useful to 
you,” replied Miss Nancy, with a smile. “Iam 
not a professed nurse, as you suppose, but only 
one of your neighbors who has been glad to aid 
you in the hour of need.” 

“One of my neighbors!” was the astonished 
reply. “And you have watched over my child 
and myself for weeks, as unweariedly as the most 
faithful nurse.” 


“And why not, my dear lady? Surely, there 
may be good neighbors as well as good nurses. 
We are made to be mediums of good to one 
another. My services have been freely given, 
and I regret that I must now leave you, but the 
woman who has assisted me will still remain, and 
your own Jenny is quite a treasure.” 

“ But none can be to me what you have been, 
my good neighbor, since that is the name by which 
I am to call you,” replied Mrs. Minton, with 
emotion. ‘“ Nevertheless, I am not so selfish as 
to wish to detain you. But tell me, have I ever 
seen you before you became my nurse? I have 
now a confused recollection of your having once 
called to see me.” 

“TI did so,” answered Miss Nancy, “during 
the first month of your removal here. My name 
will perhaps set you right. The neighbors take 
pleasure in addressing me as Miss mapey but 
my last name is Freeman.” 

“Ah yes, I recollect your call more , distinetly, 
now. It was aday or two after my husband left 
me, and I felt little interest in anybody or any- 

. presume I received you coldly.” 

“Somewhat so, I must acknowledge, but I 
could make allowance for your troubled state of 
mind. Do not think of it again.” 

But Lizzie did think, and with a feeling of 
shame, as she recalled her strong prejudices 
against her country neighbors, and felt how en- 
tirely dependent she had become upon their 
kindness. 

This feeling was rather increased than lessen- 
ed after the departure of her nurse. Many were 
the friendly countenances that beamed with kind- 
ness in her sick room, and numerous the little at- 
tentions to herself and little Ellen. Almost 
every day a worthy farmer in the neighborhood 
called to give the little one a ride, always assur- 
ing the mother that there was nothing like the 
fresh air to bring back the roses, and as his old 
fashioned chaise was remarkably easy, he hoped 
she would soon feel like trying it herself. And 
often—very often came a gentle tap at the door, 
and sweet Lucy Wilmot appeared with her bas- 
ket, containing some delicacy to tempt the ap- 
petite of the invalid, and plenty of apples and 
doughnuts for the children, “‘ because mother 
wassure that Jenny had no time for sueh things.” 
And then good Mrs. Wilmot, with her cap and 
apron as white as snow, would occasionally run 
in herself, just to see if all was going on right, 
and to beg Jenny to be sure that Miss Ellen’s 
apple was roasted before she gave it to her. 

It would have been strange if the really warm- 
hearted Lizzie could have withstood all this 
kindness. She was now fully conscious of the 
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blessing of good neighbors, and as she regained 
her strength, gladly received and returned their 
frequent visits. Particularly did she delight in 
the society.of Miss Nancy, who warmly returned 
her affection, and seldom allowed a day to elapse 
without at least a short call at the pleasant 
cottage. 

Autumn has succeeded summer and winter 
was now fast taking the place ofautumn. Social 
parties of every description had been given, and 
Mrs. Minton had occasionally yielded to the so- 
licitations of those around her, and joined in the 
general merriment. Accounts from her husband 
continued favorable, but his return was still un- 
certain, and hope deferred sometimes made the 
heart sick. She struggled against this feeling 
of depression, however, and in the education of 
her children, and in giving and receiving good, 
found cheerfulness and contentment. 

“And when are we to have a party, ma’am ?” 
inquired Jenny, as her mistress mentioned an in- 
vitation she had received from one of the 
neighbors. 

“We havea party, Jenny! I have not thought 
of such a thing.” 

“But sure ye will think of it. Four invita- 
tions ye have accepted, and now comes our own 
turn.” 

“ There is some truth in your reasoning, Jen- 
ny,” replied Mrs. Minton, smiling,“ and perhaps 
I will ask a few friends next week.” 

“ Not a few, ma’am, when so many have been 
kind to us. The house will hold them all. The 
young ladies will soon have finished their patch- 
work, and then we may have a fine quilting.” 

Lizzie laughed outright at the idea of a quilt- 
ing frolic in her house, but the children clapped 
their hands with delight, and begged mama so 
earnestly to consent, that at length she began to 
think that the plan was rather a novel and pleas- 
ing one after all, and after a little consultation 
with Miss Nancy, gave her consent, and in due 
time sent her invitations and made her pre- 
parations. 

It must be confessed that visions of by-gone 
days came with great distinctness to Mrs. Min- 
ton’s mind, as she surveyed the supper-table, 
which in compliance with the general custom 
was crowded with a most unfashionable abun- 
dance and variety, and she almost doubted her 
own identity, as she welcomed one after another 
of her guests. 

Miss Nancy had superintended the whole ar- 
rangements for the quilting, and the little girls 
saw with wonder and admiration the ease and 
celerity with which their pretty patch-work was 
converted into a quilt. 


The work completed, play begun. The old 
fiddler who was employed by the whole village, 


had been duly summoned, the large, old-fashion- 
ed kitchen was just the place for dancing. Every 
one seemed full of life and spirits, and Lizzie 
could not but acknowledge that if some of the 
charms of high-bred life were wanting, there was 
more real enjoyment at her quilting party than 
she had ever seen at her city entertainments. 

The hour for supper had nearly arrived, but 
another cotillon was called for, and with a bow 
and a smile, Dr. Lorimer begged the honor of 
Mrs. Minton’s hand for the occasion, upbraiding 
her at the same time with remaining a quiet 
spectator of the happiness of other people. 

“T enjoy it myself as much as any one, I can 
assure you, doctor,” was the laughing reply, “ but 
you must excuse me from dancing. My little 
Mary here may take my place.” 

“T have danced with my little pet twice al- 
ready, and once with her sister, and now I am 
justly entitled to dance with their mother. You 
will not withhold my just dues.” 

“Not willingly, but nevertheless I must de- 
cline dancing this evening. The absence of my 
husband is sufficient excuse.” 

“If you have no other reason for refusing to 
dance, Lizzie, we will head the next cotillon,” 
said a well-known voice at her side. 

With a faint scream, Lizzie turned hastily 
around and threw herself into the arms of her 
husband, while the two little girls with shouts of 
delight clung around him, claiming their share 
of attention. 

Mr. Minton had arranged his business sooner 
than he had expected, and hastened to return to 
his family from whom he had been so long sep- 
arated. He had not apprized his wife of his in- 
tentions, lest she should be anxious for his safety 
during a somewhat dangerous journey at this 
inclement season. On arriving in the village at 
alate hour in the evening, he hastily directed 
his steps towards his own house, and was sur- 
prised to find it brilliantly lighted up, and to 
hear the sound of the violin as he approached. 
Gently opening the door, he entered the kitchen 
unobserved, just as the doctor was urging his 
wife to join the dance. 

The music ceased and the company stood mo- 
tionless, scarcely comprehending the scene be- 
fore them, but in an instant, a whisper of expla- 
nation passed from one to another, and a uni- 
versal murmur of sympathy was heard. 

“ Our good neighbors will excuse us, Lizzie,” 
said Mr. Minton, gaily, as he released his wife 
and children from his arms; “and the doctor 


will forgive me for proposing myself as his sub- 
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stitute in the dance. I am delighted to find so 
merry a party to welcome me, and if you will allow 
my travelling dress and boots to pass unnoticed, 
we will take our places at once.” 

In another moment the music struck up—the 
happy but almost bewildered Lizzie was led by 
her husband to the head of the dance; smiling, 
Dr. Lorimer followed with little Mary; other 
couples rapidly took their places, and all went on 
as if nothing had happened. 

Then came the supper, and mirth and good 
humor prevailed. Only one slight accident 
occurred, and that seemed rather to increase the 
general merriment. Jenny, who had not been 
apprised of Mr. Minton’s arrival, let fall a wait- 
er of lemonade glasses, as she saw him lead her 
mistress into the supper-room, and at first al- 
most inclined to believe it an apparition, but was 
at length recalled to her senses, and greeted him 
with a hearty welcome. 

“And you have really given up your resolu- 
tion to have ‘no neighbors,’ Lizzie,” said her 
husband, after a long conversation upon the 
events of the past year. 

“T have, indeed, Henry,” was the reply, “ for 
I have learned by sad experience, our depen- 
dence upon those around us. I have often thought 
of your advice that I should mingle with my 
neighbors, and endeavor to give and receive 
good, but I little thought that I should give you 
so convincing a proof of my reformation, as to 
welcome you home to a quilting party.” 


A FRENCH STORY. 

Galignani’s Messenger, an English paper pub- 
lished in France—and rather remarkable by the 
way for wonderful stories—gives us the follow- 
ing, which it professes to translate from the Ga- 
zette des Hopitaux: Dr. Roger (de l’Ore) having 
been called upon to visit a person in the worst 
stage of cholera, prescribed, but with scarcely 
the slightest hope that it would be efficacious, an 
emetic of 1 1-2 gramme of ipecacaanha, to be 
taken in three doses (prises), at intervals of half 
an hour. The person who was charged to ad- 
minister the ipecacuanha, seeing the word prises, 
and finding that the medicine was a powder, 
imagined that it was a kind of snuff, and that 
the three prises meant three pinches. He conse- 
quently made the patient sniff up a third. The 
ipecacuanha thus administered, instead of mak- 
ing the patient vomit, caused him to sneeze with 
such force, and for so long a time, that a violent 
reaction took place. Heat returned to the sur- 
face, all the symptoms of cholera ceased, and 
when the physician paid his next visit he found 
the patient cured. 


BY M. LESLEY. 


The forest is gloomy and lone, 
And the spirits are fanning the breeze, 
Wierd spirits glide by on the breeze, 
Till it mutters a mystical tone. 
And I wander away through the shadow 
That hangs o’er the land of my birth, 
Like a pall over woodland and meadow, 
A pall for the corpse of the earth ; 
And my soul with the spirits is keeping 
A melody, soft as the song : 
Of the rivulet, tenderly sweeping 
The gusts of its music along; 
Fainter, far, than the rivulet sweeping 
The gusts of its music along. 


The moon glides away through the sky, 
Like a manitou silent and sad ; 
And she trembles, as silent and sad, 
She looks down from her temples on high. 
And she kisses the flowers that awaken 
Soft sighs to the moan of the yew, 
When their glory-lipped petals are shaken 
By the noise of the fall of the dew. 
There’s a soul that lies under the flowers, 
There’s a spirit that flutters its wings, 
Till the breeze through the listening bowers 
Catches up the sweet song that she sings; 
Till the breeze through the shadow-hung bowers 
Is filled with the song that she sings; 
And her soul, like a phantom, in showers 
A soft radiance over me flings; 

And my soul with the thoughts of the blest 
Wishes long for the land of the shades, 
Till the fire that burns bright in my breast, 

In the glare of the spirit-light fades. 

The wild shadows are filled with a sound 

Like the voice of the wind’s dying wail, 
When the God of the tempest has frowned, 

And his arrows shoot thick through the vale. 
Or the voice of the soul’s dying surges 

That come from the far-spirit land, 
To snatch the sweet souls to the verges, 

That border the mystical land. 
Where the warriors and braves without number, 

Glide by in the battle and chase, 
And raven-haired maidens in slumber, 

Add a lustre and love to the place ;— 
Where the spirit-like maidens in slumber 

Add expressionless love to the place. 


Tis her spirit that utters a whisper 
So passionate, solemn, and bland; 
As if in the sound she would lisp her 
Sweet soul from the spiritual land. 
And her voice wakes a musical plaining 
As slow she recedes from earth’s strand, 
Sinking back to the shadows, complaining 
My stay from the Eden-like land. 
But the time has not come for our meeting. 
When the soul, like the star-light, is free; 
Though my spirit her spirit is greeting, 
Ever greeting the soul of Manee; 
And shall ever and ever be greeting 
The spirit of peerless Manes. 
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MARION MACKENZIE. 
A TALE OF THE TIME OF CHARLES I. 


BY CHARLES WAITE. 


GeEnTLE reader, recall thine historic lore, and 
picture to thyself the troublous age of Charles I. 
of England. Cromwell is abroad with his iron 
sides, and the king at the head of his army is 
vainly battling for the crown, which he has for- 
feited by his tyranny and perfidy. The troops 
of both Royalists and Roundheads are scouring 
the country, levying black mail, and quartering 
their troops upon the defenceless country people, 
regardless of property and life. The neutral 
royalists are constantly annoyed by marauding 
parties of the soldiers of “Old Noll,” their sta- 
bles cleared to accommodate dragoon-horses, and 
their cellars rifled to feast the palates of “ canting, 
psalm-singing, crop-eared Puritans !” 

Within a day’s journey of London, was the 
park and castle of Sir Archibald Mackenzie. It 
was an old structure which had come down 
through a long line of Mackenzies, and had re- 
ceived additions in the form of turrets, battle- 
ments and barbicans, by its various proprietors, 
until it presented every form of architecture. The 
avenue of approach was through a winding vista 
of ancient elms, whose boughs entwining far 
aloft, formed a magnificent arch through which 
the sunbeams permeating, pictured upon the 
gravelled drive a checkered image, and threw 
around a soft and mellow light, soothing to the 
senses, and beautiful to the eye. On the open 
lawns scattered at intervals through the park, 
the graceful attitudes of slumbering deer might 
be distinguished, and here and there through the 
vistas formed by the graceful stems of the forest 
trees, glistened the rippling waters of some lake 
or streamlet. Everything around breathed the 
dignity and quiet grandeur inseparably associ- 
ated with the country-seats of the English no- 
bility, at the period when the house of Stuart 
held sway over Britain. 

Within the principal apartment or summer- 
parlor of the castle, as it was called in the homely 
phrase of the period, sat a lady, gazing anxiously 
through the glass of a diamond-paned oriel, 
down the avenue of elms which shaded the en- 
trance-road to the castle. It was drawing to- 
wards evening, and the beams of the parting 
sun, reflected from the crimson hangings of the 
window, threw upon her sweet face the mingled 
dyes of the rainbow. She might have seen eight- 
een summers. Her features were as regular as 
if carved from snowy marble by the chisel of Mi- 
chael Angelo, and her form was full and volup- 
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tuously round, like that of a Hebe, yet graceful 
in its wavy lines, and slender enough at the 
waist to have been spanned by the cestus of 
Venus. As she sat in her careless and earnest 
attitude, a little foot and part of a limb just 
peered from the folds of her silken skirt. Had 
the Cytherean goddess beheld that foot and 
ankle, she might have been jealous, or, if the 
exhibition of that passion towards mortals were 
inconsistent with the dignity of the divinities of 
Olympus, she would certainly have bestowed 
upon them a glance of unlimited approval. 

“ He will never come !” 

As she said this she propped her soft, dimpled 
chin upon a white hand, and relinquishing her 
profitless task of watching, delivered herself up 
to meditation. 

The sun kept constantly declining—painting 
peaceful figures upon the rich tapestry and high- 
ly colored Turkey carpet, and shedding a gor- 
geous light through the tinted panes as it went 
down, until the soft twilight begun to appear, and 
involve in shade the carpets and corners of the 
apartment. The beautiful girl still sat musing, 
or perhaps softly slumbering, for her form was 
motionless, and her eyelids closed. Never would 
sculptor or painter have sought a more lively 
study, as the stained glass poured its mellow 
tints upon that heavenly shape and alabaster 
neck and shoulders, investing them in that name- 
less loveliness, which breathes around the pure 
and holy beauty of the Madonna. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! Regular and 
measured fell that solid tread upon the hard 
pavement of the court. Click, click, click! 
Sharply clattered the iron hoofs against the 
stone-floored castle yard. The portal shook and 
the old halls rung, as mailed hgnds pounded ve- 
hemently, and shouted vociferously for admit- 
tance. “Admit me! Let no man refuse shelter 
and food to those who fight the good fight, and 
have entered the lists to contend manfully with 
the sons of Belial! I, Goodnow Win-the-fight, 
in the name of God, and the earthly instrument 
whom he has called forth to accomplish his good 
work, the great Oliver Cromwell, bid you sur- 
render instantly! Farnish stabling for our 
horses, and aliments for our poor weak, earthly 
tenements |” 

The bewitching Marion Mackenzie had awak- 
ed from her slumbering when the echoes of that 
heavy tramp first fell upon her ear. She had 
listened with terror to the knocking at the portal, 
as it reverberated through the castle, and as the 
singular challenge burst from the mouth of the 
fanatic Roundhead, had stepped tremulously into 
the great hall to summon her father. But the 
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staunch Old Archibald already stood resolutely 
before the outer door of the hall, armed to the 
teeth, with two immense cavalry pistols, which 
looked like petronels as they stuck in his belt, 
and a huge barrelled carbine which he held ready 
cocked and presented. 

“Stand back, ye canting knaves! If ye at- 
tempt to pollute a loyal threshold with your 
cowardly presence, I’ll send ye where your stom- 
achs will digest brimstone, till the day of Mil- 
lenium !” 

“ Defame not the Lord of Hosts, but open unto 
us, or of a surety the sword of Gideon shall smite 
thee 

“ Silence, and begone, you crop-eared villain!” 

“ Strike, and the God of battles will fight in 
the behalf of Israel !” 

As the Puritan uttered this command, a dozen 
axes came crashing against the door. The 


stout old planks resisted bravely, and a reinforce- 
ment of bars and pikes was necessary, ere riven 
into splinters and literally battered to pieces, 
the oaken boards gave way, and the door came 
down. Scarcely had an aperture been made 
large enough to admit the uncertain light of de- 
parting day, when the report of Sir Archibald 


Mackenzie’s carbine rang sharply through the 
hall ; a passing breeze blew away the smoke and 
revealed to the loyal knight the prostrate form 
of the one who had summoned him to surrender. 
“Smite down that son of Baal! Suffer not 
the malignant to live, for he hath inflicted on 
meamortal wound. Yea, truly, he hath wound- 
ed me to the death. On, I tell thee, Obadiah 
Pour-the balm-upon-the-wound! Delay not,whin- 
ing over my body, but slay theenemy. 0, alas, 
I die! Unto the Lord, even the Lord of Hosts, 
do Icommit my soul! I die fighting in the 
good cause of Zion! Amen, amen! Selah !” 
With this fanatic outburst of religious frenzy, 
the trooper sank back into the arms of his com- 
rades and expired. He was borne to the rear, 
and the next in command, placing himself at the 
head of the troop, marched forward upon the 
prostrate door, and bade Sir Archibald to yield, 
or he would fire in upon him. The only answer 
of the sturdy loyalist was a double report as he 
discharged both his pistols in quick. succession, 
and then whirling his rapier from its sheath, 
rushed furiously upon the advancing Puritans. 
“Smite him, smite him! Yea, spare him not! 
Let the sword of the Lord do its work !”” 
Petronels and carbines rang through the hall, 
swords clashed as they descended upon the breast- 
plate of the knight, and in an instant, overpow- 
ered by numbers, the good Sir Archibald would 
have bitten the dust, had not a fair vision 


presented itself, and stayed the murderous 
weapons. 

“Spare, O spare my father!” and throwing 
herself right into the midst of the flashing blades, 
Marion Mackenzie fell upon her father’s breast, 
and completely sheltered him with her person. 
In an instant the clattering arms were silent, for 
the Roundheads, though often urged by religious 
zeal into acts both unjust and vindictive, could 
never be accused of gross cruelty or inhumanity. 

“Lift not the carnal weapon against the wo- 
man. Stand back while I confer with this mis- 
proud malignant !” 

As he said this, Obadiah Pour-the-balm-upon- 
the-wound, for such were the ridiculous names 
with which the followers of Cromwell dubbed 
each other, in place of their proper patronymics, 
stepped forward, and gently removing Marion 
from the embrace of her father, laid his rough 
hand upon the shoulder of the knight, declared 
him his prisoner. 

“ You have fallen into the hands of your en- 
emies, even as the priests of Baal fell into the 
hands of the righteous Elijah. You have been a 
spiller of much innocent blood, and you deserve 
the extremest punishment, but we are merciful, 
yea, verily, even like unto him who died to save 
all.” 

“ Tempt me not to strike you down with your 
hypocritical canting. Had I but half your num- 
bers, you would never have lived to have thus 
triumphed over me 

“The destiny of battles rests with the Lord, 
yea, even with the Lord of Hosts! We are but 
worms in his hands, carnal instruments of his 
will !” 

The trooper beckoned to two of his men, who 
came forward and bound Sir Archibald hand 
and foot, so that he was perfectly helpless and 
almost incapable of motion. 

Marion gazed upon these proceedings with 
pain and anxiety depicted upon her chiselled 
features, and as the process of ligation was fin- 
ished, she stepped before Obadiah and firmly 
inquired what was to be her father’s fate. 

“* He who taketh the sword, shall perish by 
the sword,’ thus saith the Lord Jehovah ! Amen! 
Selah !” 

“And do you really mean to kill Sir Archi- 
bald ” 

“ Of a verity ! Is he not a reviler of the proph- 
ets, a profaner of the Lord of Hosts? Hath he 
not been a deserter from the faithful house of 
Judah? ‘Woe unto them that put their trust 
in princes !’” 

Marion buried her face in her hands, and full 
of anguish, sat down upon an ottoman by the 
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spot where lay the sturdy knight, bound tightly 
with cords and helpless as an infant. 

Those of the troopers who had dismounted 
previously to battering down the door, led their 
horses to the castle-stables, and having disposed 
them wherever convenient opportunities pre- 
sented, the Roundhead nags were soon revelling 
in Sir Archibald Maekenzie’s most loyal oats. 
The rest of the men continued mounted, and 
kept guard around the grounds immediately ad- 
jacent to the castle. After caring for their horses 
the dismounted troopers proceeded to try the 
quality of the wine in the cellars, and having 
pressed into the service by menaces, the servi- 
tors of Sir Archibald, it was not long ere they 
were shouting in most unpuritanical wassail 
around the festive board, in the great banquet- 
hall of the castle. 

Marion sat by her father above half an hour, 
vainly endeavoring to offer him comfort. The 
old werrior was not so much disturbed by the 
extremity of his present condition as by the dis- 
grace of having suffered defeat at the hands of a 
parcel of psalm-singing fanatics. Finding that 
her efforts at consolation were fruitless in the 
present excited state of her father’s feelings, and 
perceiving that she was not held in any kind of 
durance, she left the great hall and proceeded 
slowly, as if without any definite object, down 
the avenue of the elms in the direction of the 
park gates. The birds chirped sweetly in the 
evening air as she advanced, a thousand wild 
flowers sent forth their fragrance from the broad 
velvet lawns, the startled hare limped lazily be- 
hind the trees, and that sylvan scene looked as 
calm and lovely as if the forest depths never 
re-echoed with the war-cry, or the smooth turt 
were never up-turned by the iron hoofs of cavalry. 
Marion had lost sight of the castle as she follow- 
ed the windings of the park road, and when she 
was conscious that she could not be perceived by 
the troopers, she quickened her pace and appear- 
ed more alert. She was within a quarter of a 
mile of the highway, when the clattering of hoofs 
greeted her ear, and in an instant there emerged 
from behind a turn, a cavalier in the uniform of 
Prince Rupert’s cavalry, mounted on a thorough- 
bred bay horse. He was young, rather above 
the ordinary height, and bore himself in the sad- 
die as if he were a part of the animal he rode. 
His features were regular and handsome, his 
mouth as wooing as a woman’s. He wore his 
hair in long curls, like all the cavaliers of the 
period, and there was the invariable love-lock 
—a single ringlet longer than the rest, which fell 
gracefully down upon the collar of his doublet. 
The pourpoint was of velvet, laced and barred 
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with gold. The breeches were of leather, slash 
ed and ornamented with ingenious embroidery. 
His beaver was ornamented by a stained ostrich- 
plume ; in his belt were stuck horseman’s pistols, 
and by his side hung a long rapier. 

As the cavalier observed the lady, he spurred 
his horse into a brisk trot, and riding up 
to her, dismounted, seized her hand and imprint- 
ed a kiss upon her Grecian forehead. 

“Tt was kind of you, sweet Marion, thus to 
come forth, to meet me !” 

“ You must attribute my kindness to a less flat- 
tering motive, than you could wish, Cousin Wal- 
ter,” replied the blushing girl, “for it was anx- 
iety for the fate of my father, that impelled me 
forth in the hope of meeting you!” 

“ What of your father ?” 

“A half hour ago he was made prisoner in 
his own halls by a troop of marauding Crom- 
wellians; he now lies bound, and awaiting the 
infliction of whatever punishment the brutal and 
misguided soldiery may deem fit to condemn 
him to!” 

“He shall be rescued! The loyal Sir Archi- 
bald Mackenzie, forsooth, condemned to ignomin- 
ious punishment, perhaps to death, even, by a 
parcel of religious zealots! How lie their forces, 
Marion. Ha, we are watched!”  Uttering 
this, he sprang with a bound into his saddle, 
just as a Roundhead beaver emerged from behind 
a clump of trees which marked a turn in the 
road, and a Roundhead carbine rattled against a 
steel corselet, and the Roundhead himself in a 
sanctimonious sniffle challenged him “to halt, 
and yield to the chosen of the Lord!” 

At the same time a dozen other troopers join- 
ed their companions, and presenting their car- 
bines, appeared bent on enforcing obedience to 
this order for the youthful cavalier to stand. 

Walter Mantonne seized his beautiful cousin 
around the waist, and lifting her gently but 
quickly upon his saddle bow, drove his spurs into 
his horse’s flanks, and plunged out of the road, 
among the huge trees of the park. So quickly 
was the action performed, that when the troopers 
discharged their pieces at the command of their 
leader, they were firing down an empty avenue. 

“ Ofa verity the son of Baal hath escaped, with 
the Amalekitish woman!” shouted the leader in 
great surprise. ‘“ Forward, into the forest!” 

The troopers rushed among the trees and were 
soon upon the track of the flying cavalier. The 
uneven character of the land, and the interven- 
ing trees rendered the rules of cavalry tactics, 
“more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance,” and each trooper looking out for him- 
self, maintained the chase as best he could. On 
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they went—Walter Mantonne gaining upon his 
pursuers at every bound. ‘Through dingle and 
over upland, leaping copp'.es and streamlets, 
starting timid deer, and whirring covies of par- 
tridges, and waking up by their shouts the echoes 
of the primeval forest, pursuers and pursued flew 
onward, tearing up the velvet turf in their pro- 
gress. The cavalier pursued a course as nearly 
parallel as possible with the park enclosure, hop- 
ing to find some wicket or other place of egress 
to the highway. None presented, however, and 
he saw that his only alternative was to leap the 
barrier which separated Sir Archibald’s demesne 
from the road; for to remain in the park would 
have been certain destruction, since his enemies 
from their numbers, could easily have hunted him 
down. On arriving at a spot where the fence 
was a little lower than usual, he reined in his 
steed and prepared for the leap. Speaking a 
few encouraging words to his cousin Marion, 
and stroking the neck of his gallant charger, the 
cavalier took a position at the distance of about 
thirty yards from the obstacle which he was to 
surmount. Waiting a moment for his horse 


to breathe, he sunk his spurs deep into the sides 


of the faithful steed, and headed him for the 
barrier. Bounding over the intervening space, 
he cleared the bars beautifully with a tremendous 
vault, amid the howls of the disappointed enemy. 
None of the Roundheads had the courage to take 
the leap, and they were obliged to abandon the 
pursuit. As he reached the highway, Walter 
Mantonne proceeded more slowly, as there was 
no longer danger behind him. 

The evening had now far advanced, and the 
pale moon began to shed its silver lustre upon the 
objects around. The cavalier proceeded at a leis- 
ure trot, so as not to inconvenience his compan- 
ion, and notwithstanding the dangers through 
which they had just passed, and by which they 
were still beset, he found time to pour into her 
pleased ear the soft and soothing words of manly 
affection—for Marion Mackenzie was the betroth- 
ed of her handsome cousin, and had been prom- 
ised him in marriage, as soon as the wars which 
then distracted the realm were at anend. They 
had proceeded about a mile, and had reached the 
summit of a considerable eminence, when Marion 
beheld in a broad valley below them, a small en- 
campment, consisting of a dozen white tents. 

“Are these your soldiers, Walter ?” 

“It is a detachment of Prince Rupert’s riders, 
sent out under my orders !” 

“Thank Providence! Then my father may 
yet be saved !” 

“ He shall !” said Walter Mantonne, sternly. 

By this time they had reached the camp. The 


men were stretched upon the green sward, talk- 
ing and laughing gaily as they drained the well- 
filled canteens, and enjoyed their evening meals. 
Stacks of arms were distinguished here and there, 
and horses stood saddled and bridled, picketed 
in the distance. 

‘* Nason; get to horse instantly and as quietly 
as may be !”’ 

Speedily the order passed through the laugh- 
ing groups around the camp fires. Sword and 
spur jingled, horses tramped and neighed, and 
in five minutes fifty dragoons stood in line with 
the young cavalier at their head, and Marion 
Mackenzie mounted on a superb black horse, by 
his side. 

“Advance 

Steadily and silently that gallant troop march- 
ed along the highway, helm and gorget flashing 
back the moonbeams,and scarfs and pennons fiut- 
tering in the evening breeze. When they reach- 
ed the ornamented gate which admitted into the 
park, they blew the matches of their arqhebuses 
until they flamed brightly, and loosened their 
swords in their sheaths. A half dozen men 
were detached and placed under the command of 
Nason, as a guard for Marion, who was to re- 
main behind until the issue of the struggle, and 
also to prevent ingress or egress at the gate. As 
these preparations were completed, Walter gave 
the order, “ Forward,” and they sternly advanc- 
ed up the avenue of elms. 

The sounds of the revel reached their ears as 
they approached the castle, and the enehy’s pa- 
trols ran in, after discharging their pieces, to 
give the alarm. As they reached the last turn 
in the road, they saw the Roundheads drawn up 
in line in the court-yard, with carbines unslung, 
and everything ready for action. Obadiah Pour- 
the-balm-upon-the-wound stood in the rear, well 
mounted, and looking so savage and fierce, that 
his name must surely have belied his character. 

“ Halt!” shouted he. “Advance not with the 
carnal weapon upon the Lord’s anointed !” 

“Charge, charge!” thundered Walter. 

“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon !” 
howled Obadiah, his feelings wrought up to the 
most fervid pitch of religious frenzy. The bugles 
sounded, and the court re-echoed as the opposing 
squadrons discharged their guns, and rushed fa- 
riously forward. It was a narrow place for cav- 
alry manceuvres, and the conflict was hand-to- 
hand, and deadly. As the smoke cleared away, 
it revealed the combatants fighting fiercely in the 
midst of each other. Sabres rang against corse- 
let and morion, horses neighed in terror or pain, 
and above all was heard the fanatic revenge of 
the Roundheads, as they called upon the Lord 


of Hosts to protect his chosen Israel. The con- 
flict was brief, but decisive. The Puritans had 
the advantage in numbers, but they had been 
gorging themselves at the festive board, and 
were in no condition for prolonged resistance. 
Obadiah Pour-the-balm-upon-the-wound fell by 
the hand of Walter while endeavoring by his 
pious exhortations to enliven the sinking spirits 
of his troopers. When their leader had fallen, 
the Cromwellians desisted from the strife, and 
their bugles sounded a recall. 

Walter Mantonne dictated the terms of their 
surrender, and made them all prisoners of war. 
After making arrangements for the disposal of 
his captives, he entered the castle and released 
his good uncle, Sir Archibald Mackenzie. 

“Te was a brave deed, Walter, and my soul 
burned to help you cut off these crop-eared var- 
lets. I could scarcely contain myself, as I listen- 
ed to the clangor of arms inthe court! I knew 
it was you. God bless you! Where’s Marion ?” 

Walter had sent a messenger announcing to 
her the fate of the battle, and bidding her haste 
to greet her restored parent. 

Sir Archibald stepped out into the court, as he 
heard this from the young soldier, and the sweet 
girl soon coming up, he had the joy of folding 
her once more in a fond paternal embrace. 

“ Walter, come here. Let me bless you both. 
You have saved my gray old hairs to-day !” 

It was a lovely sight as Marion and Walter, 
both blooming in youthful beauty kneeled down 
and received the blessing of the loyal old knight, 
and again the castle appeared as ever. 
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MRS. PARTINGTON. 

“ Are you gwine onto a journey?” said Mrs. 
Partington, as a neighbor carrying a carpet-bag 
and an umbrella passed her door. He told her 
he was going to attend the Fusion Convention. 
“ Confusion invention,” murmured she to her- 
self, as she returned to her little back room. 
“What in the world do people want to invent 
confusion for, when, Heaven knows, they are all 
confusion enough already. I declare, I can’t see 
into it.” She looked above her specs earnestly 
at the hole over the fireplace that the stove pipe 
had passed through, as if she would have pene- 
trated to the black back of the chimney in her 
desire to see into it, but there was confusion and 
darkness there, and she turned her gaze upon the 
profile of the corporal, that always looked straight 
ahead in its position upon the wall, with never- 
varying fidelity, while Isaac sat mixing some 
lampblack and powdered chalk in the sink, pre- 
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WHY SIMON LOVELACE WAS NEVER MARRIED. 


BY FRANCES M. CHESEBORO’. 


Dear reader, it is a long story and a painful 
one, and only after an interval of twenty years 
of hard contest with the dry details of this work- 
ing-dey world, have I sufficiently benumbed the 
sensibilities of my too susceptible heart, so that 
I can bring the past before me, “ vis.a-vis,” and 
feel the courage to confront it. With all my 
process of hardening, the dust of the warehouse, 
with its heavy bales of cotton, cannot wholly 
smother the sparks of romance and love, that 
gleamed like the delicate tissues of a pleasant 
dream, through the first years of opening man- 
hood. But the horrid nightmare that followed 
on this delicious dreaming, has filled my latter 
days with ghostly shadows and visions. 

I will not, however, linger on the outskirts of 
this land of joys and mortifications. It is a fact 
in the moral history of things, that dire humilia- 
tion follows swiftly on the heels of mental or po- 
etical exaltation ; and my poor tale will add 
another striking testimony to the great law of 
human actions that runs like a ‘Silken thread 
through all our lives. 

I shall pass over the first years of my life. It 
has nothing to do with you, reader, and you 
much less with it. In fact, my own history 
seems to have lost itself in the one great event 
of my life. This was the crisis that swallowed 
up all minor events, and it is with difficulty I 
am forced to believe I had an existence previous 
to the time to which I allude, and even more 
strongly do I doubt my persotiality since. 

It isa wonder to me—as it would be to you 
did you know the susceptibility of my affections 
—that at the age af thirty I found myself un- 
married, and with scanty prospects in that diree- 
tion. The truth must be told, mortifying as it 
is, that I am by nature as fickle as the winds of 
heaven, and never had I been able to choose 
from among the many pretty faces and graceful 
forms upon which for ten years I danced attend- 
ance, one, upon whom I could rest my wavering 
affections. 

The dear creatures! how lovely they seem to 
me now, as seen throngh the glass of memory, 
with their sunny eyes and golden ringlets! This 
one grand weakness in my character proved my 
rnin, as you will see. 

I was at the of thirty—if you will trust 


paratory to painting a view of a thunderstorm 
apon the new gate. —Boston Post. 


mariy valuable requisitions, in the shape of for- 
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tune, good breeding, and agreeable person. I 
had always been so successful in winning the 


hearts of the fair ones, that I grew vain of my- 


power, and never dreamed but at the last mo- 
ment, when fate should compel me to wed, that 
from the crowds about me I should but have to 
select the one to make me blessed. In this re- 
spect I was right. My punishment came not 
through want of fidelity in woman,—faithful 
creature that she is,—but from my own fickle- 
ness. 

Like a summer bee, floating in a choice gar- 
den, I had flown hither and thither, “kissing 
each flower that was ‘pretty and sweet,” until I 
had lost the power—if any I ever possessed, 
which I very much doubt—of concentrating my 
affections on any object, for any length of time. 

On leaving college, I espoused with consider- 
able zeal a profession, it matters not which, 
Suffice it, that it gave me admittance into the 
best circles of the small city in the valley of the 
Connecticut where I considered myself too hap- 
py to be located. I was not a “ fast young 
man,” never took pleasure in the dissipations of 
my comrades, but sought my happiness in my 
profession, my looks, and the society of women. 
Consequently I left the hotel soon after my de- 
but into the fine old town, and took private lodg- 
ings with a widow lady, in a retired location. 
Having secured a favorable office-room on the 
main street, I found the retirement of my little 
back parlor, looking into a pleasant field, stretch- 
ing green and beautiful to the river beyond, a 
most agreeable change. 

Among the many families in which I was soon 
domesticated, was one that presented attractions 
over all the others, from the fact that here were 
offered more objects of interest, no less than the 
presence of three lovely daughters ; each one of 
them possessing charms that would have riveted 
my attention in anybody. What was still more 
delightful, each had a distinct gift, superior to 
her sisters, and perfect in its own direction. 

Lucinda, the eldest, was strikingly beautiful. 
Rarely had I seen such a combination of charms, 
comprising regularity of features with grace of 
pérson. When she moved about the room, I 
watched her with a palpitating heart. She 
seemed like a queen in her majesty, movi 
with native grace among her willing subjects. 
When she bent upon me the light of her dark 
eyes, or inclined her head with its wreath of 
raven ringlets, I involuntarily shaded my eyes 

“to bar out a portion of the brilliancy that flood- 
ed in upon my senses. 

It horrifies me now, looking back upon those 
foolish but blissful days, to recall the extrava- 
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gant compliments that escaped my lips, when- 

ever I could eateh an opportunity of revealing | 
my adoration for her. I dread to think what in- 

advertencies this“hotmage to Lacinda’s charms ‘ 
would have led me into, had it not been for the ° 
counteracting influence of the two younger sis- ' 
ters. Fora time they acted as the equalizing | 
power, although, as the sequel of my tale will” 
prove, they had no efficacy to shield me from © 
the final disgrace. 

Kate, the second daughter, possessed no for- 
tunate charm of beauty, but to her had been ' 
given thé higher gift of music. When as an ac- 
companiment to her rich voice, she touched with ° 
delicate fingers the strings of her harp, or run | 
lightly over the notes of the piano forte, I felt 
the room and all visible objects swimming before 
my vision. On the sweet breath of song I was © 
wafted from this terrestrial globe, and held com- 
munion with angels inspired with the melody of 
song. 

I am passionately fond of music, and never 
before or since, though an old man now, and out 
of the region of romance, I say it—never have 
such strains fell upon my ears, as gushed from 
the lips of Kate. When with her I forgot the 
majestic beauty of Lucinda—in fact, I forgot’ 
everything, heaven and earth, and lived only for 
the time being in the presence of my inimitable 
songstress. 

Was ever poor man in such a dilemma? You 
may be assured, reader, if you will trust tq the 
experience of fifty years, that a man who lives 
till the age of thirty without allowing his affec- 
tions to rest upon some woman’s heart, will as- 
suredly make a magnificent blunder—in plain 
words, make a fool of himself—to his own terri- 
ble humiliation, and the infinite amasement of 
that portion of the world denominated the fair 
sex, in the bestowal of his hand and heart. Not 
but he will arrive at the goal of matrimony at 
last, and find himself, mayhap, safely ensconced 
with the best of woman-kind for his companion ; 
but he does not enter it gracefully, like a new 
light bark gliding towards its port, bounding 
with grace and beauty to its landing; but like a 
weather-stained hulk, beating and battling with 
the waves, rising and falling with the billows, 
driven desperately at last into the friendly port, 
with the vain show of independence written in 
its creaking timbers, but in fact claiming assist- 
ance and extorting pity. 

As I have said, was ever poor man in such 
dilemma? Nor was that all, for still another 
angelic being waited to claim the homage that 
had been so generously lavished upon her two 
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Lucia, the youngest of the three, was neither 
pretty nor musical ; but O, so—TI had said sensi- 
ble, but now at fifty I waive the expression, and 
say—poetical. Yes, she was a poet in more 
senses than one, gifted as her sex rarely are 
with the “faculty divine.” The moonlight was 
her forte, and my danger—for with the stars 
gleaming down on us, and Lucia’s upturned 
eyes glowing with the fire of genius, pleadingly 
turned now to the heavens, and then into my 
face. Ah! what perils lay in this path for me, 
an ardent admirer of the muses. 

Here were three great and terrible tempta- 

tions—beauty, song and poetry—all striving to 
gain ascendancy. I flattered myself in me they 
were all united, but as if to tantalize me, and 
test my constancy, they took three different 
forms. 
My days were spent in neglect of my pro- 
fession, in idle dreamings and impatient long- 
ings for the evening hour that was spent in 
the presence of my three divinities. First I 
thought it was Lucinda that charmed me most ; 
then the remembrance of the harp-string, touch- 
ed by an almost magic hand, held me captive ; 
and again I fancied that Lucia claimed more of 
my homage. Be as it may, I was in a confused 
and trying condition. Should any of my male 
readers doubt this assertion, take for one hour 
my susceptible nature, and my position along 
with it. If they, after an interval of twenty 
years, survive to tell their story, then, and not 
till then, sneer at the misfortunes of an old 
bachelor. 

There came a time at last when matters verg- 
ed to a crisis. Providence evidently saw my 
peril, and hastened to my relief. But O, what 
trials did I pass through ere my purification was 
complete! Surely was I tried in a furnace of 
affliction. It is past, thank Heaven! and I am 
safe. Conjuring up the past, had almost made 
me forget that I was removed from the scene of 
my torture ; but.the sense of relief that comes to 
me now, convinces me that the storm has passed 
over, and although it has left me a scathed old 
trunk, yet the lightning is not now seething my 
tendrils, or rending asunder my branches ; nor 
is the thunder booming over my head—again I 
breathe freely, and thank Heaven ! 

It was on one of the finest evenings in Sep- 
tember, just before the sun had set behind the 
western hills, that being in an unusually pensive 
mood, I conceived the idea of taking a drive 
about the snburbs of the town, with one of my 
three idols, leaving it to circumstances to say 
which ; I had no power of deciding. As I drove 
up to the gate, I caught a glimpse of Lucinda 
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passing through the hall; and more than ever 
impressed with her beauty and grace, I extend- 
ed to her the invitation. Shortly was she seated 
by my side, and we were dashing through the 
town with delightful, exhilarating speed. 

As the sun sank out of sight, it left a reflec- 
tion of its crimson and gold in the beautiful 
river, upon whose banks we soon found our- 
selves. Everything in nature seemed to con- 
spire for my ruin on this lovely night. With 
painful distinctness do I remember each word 
spoken, every bird that sang; even the persons 
we met come before me now with vividness. 

Lucinda was unusually thoughtful. I caught 
the infection, and gradually our conversation 
turned to subjects of exciting interest. For the 
first time it flashed into my bewildered mind 
that Lucinda was in love with me. The truth 
is, I had been so completely overpowered by my 
state of feeling for each of the three, that I had 
hardly thought whether or not they in turn were 
conceiving for me a hopeless attachment. Now 
I had little reason to doubt the fact as regarded 
my companion, and forgetting every other claim, 
I poured into her delighted ear the history of my 
dwn love. We returned affianced lovers. 

That drive home was one of the most deli- 
cious dreams of my lifs. I partially awoke from 
it by finding ourselves before the well-known 
gate, and hearing the voice of Kate singing an 
aceompaniment to her harp. I dismissed the 
carriage at the door, and passed into the parlor. 
Lucinda went directly to her room, to calm the 
agitation of her feelings, and I was left alone 
with Kate. 

The moonlight fell upon the carpet, and threw 
a shadowy veil over the fair being before me. I 
was in a delicious ‘“‘ world’of lover’s dreams,” 
with sensibilities awake to all romantic infiu- 
ences, especially to moonlight and music, I sat 
down by Kate, and listened to her bewitching 
songs. She saw I was in a sentimental mood, 
and the inspiration passed from me into her soul. 
So she sang song after song of the most impas- 
sioned melodies, with fitting words. At last the 
excitement of her feelings gave way, and as she 
bowed her head upon her harp, I could see the 
tears glistening in her soft eyes. 

What could Ido? What could any man have 
done? Ah! I forgot my plighted vows, and only 
knew that I was in the presence of melody and 
love. Down on my knees I went in a rapture of 
delicious emotions, and more passionately did 
I plead my love than before. I came to my 
senses just as the responsive “yes” was being 
faintly whispered into my ear, and to feel the 
twining of a soft arm about my neck. 


4 
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I canght my hat and fashed from the room, 
As I was dashing part the arbor, I heard the 
low voice of some one inside, screened from my 
sight by the lattice work and flowering vines. 
Stopping to take breath—don’t believe any oth- 
er impulse led me to the act—I soon ascertained 
that the reader was Lucia. She was reciting a 
poem, written from her own heart, and dedicated 
to me. Heavens! where is the man so free from 
vanity, heathen or Christian, but. would have 
lost his senses in such a scene. I was soon by 
her side. She again read over to me the song, 
which I transcribe to you, reader, as the only 
apology I can make for the enthusiasm of my 
feelings, and to prepare you to judge lightly of 
the third act of indiscretion I was to commit: 


I sleep and dream of thee, love, 
I sleep and dream of thee; 

In the silvery light of the pale moonlight, 
I sleep but to dream of thee. 

I wake and think of thee, love, 
I wake and think of thee; 

The breath of thy love is around and above, 
I wake but to think of thee. 


I live but in thy emile, love, 
I live but in thy emile; 

Sparkling bright in thine eyes’ mild light, 
I live but to see thee smile. 

Do not ask me if I resisted this last and more 
terrible than all temptations. The stars looked 
down calmly upon us; the moonlight made 
shadows on the grass at our feet, and Lucia’s 
eye was upturned to mine in winning grace. 
Yes, a third time for one day, I gave away my 
heart, hand and fortune, and inwardly groaned 
that I had so little to give. What was it in ex- 
change for what I had received ! 

The village clock striking the hour of eleven, 
brought me upon my feet, and with a confused 
brain I started for my lodgings. My senses were 
so benumbed by the ineidents of the past even- 
ing, that I soon fell into a heavy sleep. Through 
my dreams flitting forms of beauty, and soft 
strains of music stole into my unbroken slum- 
bers; then, as my sleep grew near to waking 
my lovely forms turned to vipers, and winding 
themselves about my limbs and neck, spit upon 
me their venom, and choked my breath. 

I was at last relieved of my torture by a loud 
knock at my bedroom door, and the coarse voice 
of my landlady screamed : , 

“What upon earth ails you, Mr. Lovelace ? 
Your groans are too hideous to be borne! Are 
you alive or dead? Your coffee and eggs are 
cold, and your boots have been blacked this 
hour.” 


I sprang from my bed ; 1 coms out of my 
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sleep with senses as clear as the fresh air that 
came into my open window. Everything that 
had transpired on the previous day came before 
me with awful distinctness. I tore about my 
room like a madman. O, groaned I, O that I 
was a disciple of Mahomet, so that I could 
marry all these lovely nymphs! What could 
bring me out of this dilemma ? 

I imagined each of my three affianced coming 
down to breakfast, with pale cheeks, and their 
secret trembling upon their lips; and again, in 
the evening hour, when the family were gather- 
ed, and each in turn should blushingly announce 
their happiness to their parents! I could get no 
farther. I should be absolutely mad if I allow- 
ed myself to picture another scene. I rang the 
bell violently. My landlady appeared. I impe- 
riously demanded my bill. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Lovelace? For 
Heaven’s sake! have you gone mad? What 
are you going to do, and where are you going ?”’ 

“No matter, Mrs. Jones!” I thundered out. 

Her hand was on the latch; she declared she 
would call in a neighbor, fully impressed that I 
had become insane, and humanely wishing to 
secure me from suicide. 

“Mrs. Jones,” I again repeated in a milder 
voice, “I am going away. Business of import- 
ance demands it. Will you please remove your 
hand from the latch, and do my bidding ?” 

The calmness of my voice reassured her. I 
paid my bill, leaving in her hand, that trembled 
with fright and astonishment, an extra tei dol- 
lars, caught my portmanteau, and rushed out of 
the house. As I was passing through the gate, 
the good woman’s curiosity could not prevent 
her from venturing one more question: 

“Pray, Mr. Lovelace, where shall I direct 
people who call for you ?” 

“ To Lucifer |” I muttered, my anger and de- 
lirium coming on again, as the theught of what 
I was leaving came forcibly upon me. Believe 
me, reader, there was a painful truth in the sav- 
age oath upon my lips—for in the agony of my 
remorse, I verily believed that did I not go out 
to meet this dreadful adversary of my peace, he 
would surely overtake me, and laying his hand 
upon my shoulder, claim me as his companion 
in his travels throughout this world. 

The coach for the metropolis rolled past me. 
I swung my hat to arrest the driver’s attention, 
and took passage. For a year I wandered every- 
where, never resting. I visited foreign ports, 
but found little satisfaction or peace of mind. 
On returning to my country, the first paper I 
looked into conveyed the startling intelligence of 
the desth of Lucia H——. 


. ° The tears are falling thick and fast; they fall 


from the eyes of an old man; they blind my 
paper. Memory sweeps over me with its old 
magic power. Ledgers and ware-rooms all pass 
on, far out of sight, and before my vision comes 
the green banks of the Connecticut, the rustling 
of the wind in the pines, and the song of the 
robin, and in this train comes flitting past me, 
beauty, grace and poetry. All with enthralling 
power attract my heart. 

O, Lucia, was it heartless coquetry that sapped 
thy young life? No—TI repel the thought! I 
loved her—but I loved them all. My fickleness 
was my ruin and their sorrow. These recollec- 
tions have changed me intoa boy again. The 
busy tide of life rolling past my window dissi- 
pates my dream; I am an old,—O, painful 
thought,—an old bachelor ! 


WHAT A BOMBSHELL CAN DO. 
Round shot and shells were perpetually whiz- 
zing through the air day and night, falling in all 


| directions, amongst and through the houses of 


the city. By night the shells assumed a magnifi- 
cent appearance, resembling so many shooting- 
stars, though, alas ! far more formidable. One day 
a number of us were viewing the scene of destruc- 
tion from a battery erected on the summit of a 
high hill. Whilst we anxiously observed the 
amount of damage committed by the shells, 
there arose suddenly from the centre of the fort 
what at first appeared to usa huge mound of 
earth, which gradually increased in size until it 
resembled a hill some six hundred feet in height ; 
then it almost imperceptibly changed, and as- 
sumed the appearance of an excessively dark 
thunder-cloud, which eventually spread far and 
wide, concealing both fort and town from our 
wonder-struck gaze. A few minutes elapsed, 
and ,it entirely enveloped the high position we 
were occupying, although nine hundred yards 
from the explosion. This terrific catastrophe 
originated in one of our shells fortunately burst- 
ing in a powder-magazine, containing several 
tons of combustible ammunition. The sublime 


: spectacle that ensued will never be effaced from 


my memory, nor, I imagine, from that of any 
one who witnessed the sight. For several min- 
utes the atmosphere continued very close, not 
even a breath of wind stirring, but a deathlike 
stillness prevailed, precisely similar to that which 
precedes a Scinde duststorm. All the guns 
ceased firing—all eyes were directed upwards, 
gazing with awe at the scene thus suddenly,pre- 
sented them. Men even addressed each other in 
a whisper.—James’s Volunteer’s Scrambles. 
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BY WILLIAM T. HILSER. 


Out upon the glittering glories 
That adorned the brow of night, 
I looked forth, and joy’s wild impulse 
Thrilled my bosom with delight ; 
All along the wastes of ether, 
Glimmering in the sea of blue, 
Where’er vision shot its glances, 
Rose the starry worlds to view. 


Mystery’s page I stood perusing, 
With emotions none may teil ; 

When from out its sphere, an orbit 
Blazed and sparkled as it fell. 

Onward, rushing to destruction, 
Through the mighty void it sped, 

Leaving in its wake the footprints 
Of the fell destroyer’s tread. 


Scintillations of effulgence 
From its sister planets poured 
Their benign beams on its passage, 
As it leaped its fate toward. 
Distances immense it measured, 
Since it left its throne sublime ; 
Ay, ’tis fled, but left behind it 
A memento of its prime. 


When astronomers and sages 
Heavenward peer with scanning gaze, 
They behold a star extinguished, 
That shall never more reblaze; 
But its vestiges of grandeur 
Tell the glory once it swayed, 
Whea it whirled upon its axis 
In magnificent parade. 


Thus may we, though poor and lowly, 
Leave a name when pasted away ; 
When life’s sceptre we have yielded 
To mortality’s decay. 
Not a title of distinctjons, 
Honored for high-soaring fame, 
But a name so chaste and lofty, 
None may tarnish it with shame. 


+ > 


Distance or Cioups rrom THe Earta.— 
Thin light clouds are elevated above the tops of 
the highest mountains, and heavy ones touch the 
tops of steeples, trees, and even the ground ; but 
the general height is one and two miles. Thin 
streaky clouds, and those devoid of electricity, 
are sometimes five or six miles high, while those 
clouds which contain electricity, will be higher 
or lower, according to the amount of electricity 
they contain. 


The slowest advances to greatness are the 
most secure. Swift rises are often attended with 
precipitate falls ; and what is soon got, is gemer- 
ally short in the possession. 


i 
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THE. BANKER’S SAFE. 


EVENING, 
BY MRS SARAH E. DAWES. 


Glorious now with celestial light, 
Fair Luna comes the queen of night; 
With silver crown she decks her brow, 
And culleth her attendants now. 


And lo, they come, advancing fur, 
Venus the bright and evening star; 
While further on, with fiery ray, 
Bright Mars attends her glittering way. 


And one by one with twinkling eyes, 
See all the gay procession rise ; 

And stretching through the ether blue, 
Unnumbered systems rise to view. 


All radiant shines sweet Lana’s face, 

As on she rides through realms of space; 
And stillness deep reigus o’er the scene, 
O’er hill and valley, mountain, stream. 


O Nature! more than scenes of art, 
Thy charms e’er wake to joy my heart; 
And as I gaze thy beauties o’er, 

I can but wonder and adore. 


THE BANKER’S SAFE. 


BY FRANCIS A. “DURIVAGE. 


A parxand stormy night in the gloomy month 
of November closed over the great city of Lon- 
don, that wondrous microcosm, and wrapped 
alike palace and hovel, park and square, temple 
and warehouse, in its heavy folds. The awnings 
flapped and rattled in the blast, the swinging 
signs creaked upon their irons, the trees in the 
open squares groaned in the surging breeze, and 
the flaring street-lamps were reflected in waver- 
ing lines in the pools of water that collected fast 
beneath the rain that descended in sheets rather 
than in drops. 

In a wretchedly furnished chamber in a craay 
old tenement that stood by the help of abutting 
buildings, in one of those narrow streets that run 
at right angles with the Thames, sat a wan, wast- 
ed old mian, in a leathern-backed arm-chair, 
cowering over the pale and struggling flames of 
a scanty sea-coal fire. A candle burned dimly 
on a lightestand by his side, and thereon an 
empty phial, a spoon and a cup, still savoring of 
some nauseous mixture, indicated, together with 
the aspect of the shivering old man, that he was 
a confirmed invalid. 

A counterpane and blanket spread upon the 
floor, a cot-bed, two or three chairs, some 
ing utensils, a rack containing an incomplete seg 
of locksmith’s tools, composed the entire furni- 
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| apartment all was silent and melancholy; but, 
mingling with the dash of the rain on the win- 
dow, and the roar of the storm without, rose the 
hoarse tones of a rough bacchanalian chorus and 
the jingling of cans and glasses that proceeded 
from a party of revellers in the room without, 

The clock of a neighboring church tower struck 
the hour of twelve As the vibrations were dying 
on the air, the door of the room opened, and a 
faint smile lit up the countenance of the invalid, 
as his eyes rested on the face of a young man of 
twenty-five, a handsome frank face, though 
traces of care and illness were stamped upon the 
features. 

The new-comer wore his left arm in a sling. 
He tossed aside his dripping felt hat and a rough 

frieze coat that he wore asa cloak buttoned 
round his throat, and advanced to the fireplace. 

“« My dear father,” he said, in an anxious tone. 
** How do you feel now?” 

“ Much as usual, Frank,” replied the invalid. 
“ Life within me is like yonder flame—it burns 
low, with an occasional flicker, but there is little 
warmth in it.” 

“You will be better by-and-by, sir. Has the 
doctor been ?” 

“ Yes, he came here about an hour since.” 

“ God bless him for his care of you! Did he 
leave anything ?” 

“ He had no medicine with him, Frank,” re- 
plied the old man. “But he left this prescrip- 
tion,” and the invalid pointed to ascrap of paper 
lying on the table. “He was very, anxious I 
should take this to-night. But it is too stormy 
for you to go out again, Frank—I dare say it will 
do quite as well to-morrow.” 

“JT eare not for the storm,” answered Frank 
Bedford, with an expression of pain and trouble, 
“ but—” 

He left the sentence incomplete, and rising, 
paced the room to and fro, with irregular and 
irresolute steps. 

“Hullo! what’s the matter, Frank ?” said a 
rough voice—and a burly, ill-favored personage 
made his way into the room. He was a young 
man, but dissipation had done the work of years. 
upon his face, There were lines upon his brow 
and at the corners of his face, which was. deadly 
pale, though the eyes were bloodshot, and the. 
lids red and swollen. 

“ Hush! don’t speak so loud, Masters—~my-: 
father has just sunk intoa doze. “ Hew came. 
you up so late ?” 

“Why Elay abed till twelve, you see,” an- 
swered the new-comer. “And them I’ve. heen 
having ajolly tie with the old set below. Why 


ture.of the wretched room. Within the forlorn 


the deuce didn’t you join us?” 


ad 
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“ You know very well, Jack,” replied Bed- 
ford, “that I have no taste for such society. 
Even if your comrades were more reputable, do 
you think I could enjoy myself, out of employ- 
ment as I am, with this unfortunate lame arm, 
and my father requiring so much care?” 

“ What have you been about to-day?” pursu- 
ed Masters. 

“ T’ve been seeking for work. I can afford to 
be idle no longer.” 

“ The doctor said you mastn’t use your hand.” 

“ T can’t help it, necessity says otherwise. 

“ It was your own fault your arm was injured. 
It was a mighty Quixotic deed to fling yourself 
before a pair of fiery horses that were ranning 
away, merely because a painted aristocratic doll 
in the carriage was in danger of having its pretty 
neck broke.” 

“I merely obeyed the impulse of my nature,” 
replied Bedford, calmly. “Idid my duty and 
no more. You would have done the same.” 

“Not I,” replied Masters, with a sneering 
laugh. “I should have stood back and let the 
horses run. It would have been but one aristo- 
erat less in the world. But you were always a 
sort of gentleman in your feelings. Quite above 
your fellows. It was like you, too, never to an- 
swer that advertisement in the Times, which 
stated that if the person who saved the life of a 
young lady in such a street on such a day, would 
address X. Y. Z. he.would hear of something to 
his advantage.” 

“T scorned to accept a reward for a service I 
could not help rendering. Besides I was amply 
paid by the smiles and the thanks of that beauti- 
ful girl I bore in my arms from the wreck of the 
carriage. I could not appear before her as a 
mercenary claimant for reward.” 

“Ay—and so, rather than ask for what the par- 
ties would have been glad to give, you have ex- 
hausted your little savings, sold your watch 
and books, and are now, I suppose, reduced to 
your last ha’penny ?” 

“By Heaven! you are right, Jack,” said Bed- 
ford. “I haven’t a penny—and hereis a pre 
scription the physician has left, and I know not 
how to procure the means of buying it.” 

“See what a thing friendship is,” said Mas- 
ters, taking a coin from his waistcoat pocket. 
“ Here’s a half crown now. I reckoned on con- 
verting it to-morrow into good Hollands. Take 
jit! never say I deserted a friend in distress, 
‘There it is.” 

“ You're a good fellow at heart, Jack, I always 
éaid it,” said Bedford, taking the coin. “And I 
accept ¢his money with the Jess reluctance be- 
cause J am going to put it to a better use than 


you designed it for. O, Jack, why can’t you 
leave off that one evil habit ¢” 

“Don’t preach, boy,” said Masters—“ but go 
and get your doctor’s stuff. The old man will 
want it when he wakes up.” 

“ Fool!” muttered Masters, when the door 
closed on the young locksmith. “He isn’t quite 
starved to my purpose yet. But misery will 
bring down his proud scruples. One evil habit, 
did he say? He forgets I have five senses, all 
craving for enjoyment. Work! who would work 
in a city like London, with wealth hoarded up in 
millions round him, only waiting for the bold 
heart to snatch it? This key!” he muttered, 
drawing ot a small brass key as he spoke, “‘ must 
be the passport to golden treasures.. The old 
hunks would keep a pretty round sum in his 
safe. How strange it should have fallen into 
the hands of the only man, besides himself and 
Bedford, who knew it and its value.. I suppose 
I must try the adventure alone. Well—well— 
the next enterprise I project, he shall aid me. 
That loan of half a crown shall be repaid with 
interest.” 

As Masters finished this soliloquy, Bedford 
returned with the medicine, and thanking him 
for his kindness, bade him good night. The in- 
valid aroused from his uneasy slumber, and 
Frank administered the medicine. In a few 
moments, the effect was perceptible. His eye 
brightened, his breathing became more regular, 
he looked more like himself than he had done for 
many a day. 

“ Frank,” said he, “Iam afraid I shall never 
be able to repay your care.” 

“My dear father,” said the young man, “do 
not speak thus. Do I not owe everything to 
you—not only my life—not ‘only the skill to 
which I owe my daily bread, but the knowledge 
and the taste that solace my sorrows and lift me 
above my bumbler sphere ?”’ 

The old man shook his head. 

“ Life, my boy,” said he, “‘ to such as we are, 
is a weary burthen; the skill you speak of barely 
suffices to keep starvation at arm’s length; and . 
literature to the helot is but a questionable gift.” 

“T have not found it so,” replied Frank. 

“ Has it never given you aspirations incon- 
sistent with your lot?” 

“Tt has given me aspirations, father—and 
hope. Nothing is impossible to the strong heart 
and hand and cultivated mind. I look on the 
privations we endure as temporary—I promise 


‘myself to bend circumstances to my will.” 


“May the future prove as bright to you as 
the past has been dark to me!” replied the in- 
valid. “ Hear me, Frank. I was not always 
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the toiling slave that you have known me. My 
father was a man of wealth. But all that wealth 
was destined for my'elder brother, and he fondly 
fancied that he would grace it with the tastes and 
accomplishments of a gentleman. He was mis- 
taken in his character—all that Rupert Harland 
lived for was gold—as the event has proved.” 

“ Harland then was the family name ?” 

“It was. For my part, though I was fond of 
letters, I did not disdain the mechanic arts. I 
amused myself with learning the locksmith’s 
trade—and that confirmed my father in his no- 
tions that I would never do credit to the family. 

Still the portion of a younger son was reserved 
for me. But even that I lost by my own fault. 
I became enamored of a beautiful girl, the daugh- 
ter of one of my father’s cotters. Despairing of 
ever gaining his consent, and too impatient to 
await the slow course of events, I married her. 
My father’s indignation drove me from his doors. 
I never saw his face again. . He died, unforgiv- 
ing, and left the whole of his property to my 
brother. I dropped the family name, assumed 
that we now bear, and came up to London to try 
my fortune. In this overcrowded mart of in- 
tellect and handiwork, success is the result of 
chance. I was of the many unlucky. My poor 
wife died in giving you birth. Since then, your 
life and mine have been a series of continuous 
struggles for mere existence. I have reached 
the term of mine; and I could die content, but 
that I know I leave only a legacy of trouble to 

“ My dear father, be of good cheer,” said the 
young man. “ Trust my augury of better days. 
But have you never made an effort to discover 
your brother ?” 

“ Never—too well I know the obduracy of his 
nature. Besides, my pride is equal to his, and I 
had rather starve than owe existence to his dis- 
dainful charity.” 

Frank Bedford was not the only listener to 
this tale, at the close of which, father and son re- 
tired for the night. Eaves-dropping was. one of 
the amusements of Mr. Jack Masters, and feel- 
ing a peculiar interest in the young locksmith, 
he had, during this revelation, remained with his 
ear glued to a crack in the old door, retiring dis- 
areetly at its close, lest peradventure Mr. Frank 
Bedford had discovered him, and chastised him 
for his impertinent curiosity. 

“So then,"’ he mattered as he betook himself 

_ to his dormitory; “Mr. Frank Bedford is not 
Mr. Frank Bedford, after all, but Mr. Frank Har- 
land. Harland! now I think of it, that’s the 
name of the banker on whom I propose to oper- 
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world: Harland! and the silly fools never work- 
ed that mine. As-ton-ishing!” 
* * * * * 

Midday! The dim sunlight found its way 
through gorgeous curtains into a small apart- 
ment, richly and thickly carpeted, on the walls 
of which hung several old family portraits. On 
one side was a book-case and writing-desk, on 
the other, stood in a small recess, an iron safe. 
There were two doors in this room—the first 
opening into the entry, the second into another 
room. 

Pale as a ghost, trembling in spite of the copi- 
ous libations he had taken to inspire courage, 
there stood in the centre of the floor, no other 
person than—Jack Masters. 

“Tf this isn’t the: most daring exploit man ever 
attempted! To enterahouse atnoonday! I’m 
astonished at myself. But desperation works 
wonders. Here’s the safe and here’s the key. 
Aid me, Satan, for one minute, and I’m yours 
truly forever and a day.” 

He applied the key to the lock and lifted the 
lid. It contained apparently, a mass of papers. 
Opening these carefully, Musters’s eye sparkled 
with lurid light as they rested on a well-filled 
pocket-book, which he instantly secured. He was 
proceeding to search farther when he heard a 
footstep in the next room. Hastily closing, and 
locking the safe, he vanished with his prize 
through the door which led into the entry. 

A moment afterwards, an elderly hard-featured 
man entered. He drew a repeater from Itis pock- 
et, consulted it, and then walked the room with 
hasty strides. 

“ Time flies,” said he; “I am waited for on 
*change and the fellow is not yet come. How 
confounded unlucky was the loss of that key. Old 
Trivet dead, his shop burned down! his jour- 
neyman nowhere to be traced—and the lock a 
secret. I wonder if James will be more success- 
ful to-day, than he was yesterday.” 

The door opened, two men entered. One was 
the steward, the other our friend, Frank Harland. 

“T have found him, sir,” said the former, and 
he retired, leaving Frank and the banker alone. 

“A locksmith ?”’ asked the banker, haughtily. 
“ You worked for Trivet, I believe ?” 

“ Till he died, sir,” replied Frank. 

“Then you recognize that safe ?”’ 

“Ido, sir—I puton the lock, myself.” 

“Can you pick that lock ?” 

“Ican. Iconstructed it myself.” 

“ Very well. I have unfortunately lost the 
key. Ihave urgent need of papers it contains 
to-day. You will epen it. I will leave it un- 


ate tomorrow. Well—well—this is a queer 


locked to-day, securing the room it stands in. 
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‘To-morrow you will return and be prepared to 
make another key.” 

Thelocksmith went to work. In a moment 
the safe was unlocked, and Frank stood back, 
giving the banker the pleasure of lifting the lid 
himself. 


“ You are a good workman,” said he. “‘ What 
is the matter with your arm?” 

“I met with an accident three weeks ago.” 

“Verywell. Here are two guineas. Are you 
sufficiently paid 

“Too well. If I had change I would return 
you a portion of this money.” 

“Don’t talk to me of change. Put up your 
money—and leave me—I am busy. Come back 
at the same hour to-morrow.” 

“One moment, sir, if you please,” said Frank, 
whose eyes had been attracted by 4 portrait on 
the wall. “But pray whose likeness is that ?”’ 

“ That, sir,” said the banker, reddening—“ is 
& portrait of—of a member of my family.” 

“Tt is very strange!” said Frank, masingly. 

“ Strange that I should have portraits of mem- 
bers of my family hanging up in my house ?” 

“ No, sir, not that—but—but the resemblance,” 
stammered Frank. 

“The resemblance to whom—to whom, sir !”’ 
asked the banker, uneasily. 

“To my father, sir,” replied Frank. 

“Your father! upon my word that’s good, 
I am very much honored, I assure you. Have 
you any more questions to ask about my pictures, 
sir? you seem to be a connoisseur.” 

Frank uttered a sudden exclamation. Direet- 
ly opposite hung the lifelike image of the beau- 
tifal young girl whom he had so lately suved 


’ fém destruction at the risk of his own life. 


“One word more,” he stammered, pointing 
to the picture. “ Pray, who is that ?” 

“« My daughter, sir,” said the banker, shortly. 

“ And your name is—?”’ 

“Harland, Rupert Harland. I thought every 
one in London knew me. Go now, and attend 
to your business—leave me the same privilege.” 

“Harland! Harland?” cried Frank. “0, 
uncle, don’t you recognize a family likeness in 
tay face? Don’t your heart teli you that your 
nephew stands before you ¢” 

“Is the fellow mad? You my nephew! I 
have no nephew. I had a brother—it is true— 
but he is dead—dead |’ 

“He is not dead!” cried Frank. “Though 
this very day may end hissufferings. Yonder is 
his portrait, beside yours. I knew it ata glance, 
though years, and privation, and toil have wrought 
a fearful change. Yet there are his mild eyes, 
his look of proud humility—the bearing of the 


gentleman that nothing can extinguish. 0, sir, 
listen to your better mature. Extend your hand 
and solace the declining and forlorn old age, or 
at least close the dying eyes of that poor old 
man. Iask nothing for myself, I am young apd 
hopefal, and shal] soon be strong again ; bat I 
am unable to provide the comforts of life for my 
poor, dying father.” 

The banker stood silent for a moment, emo- 
tions were evidently struggling at his heart to 
which he had long beema stranger, but evil habits 
mastered them, and after a moment he appeared 
once more stern, calm, impassive. 

“ Let me hear no more of this,” he said, “ if 
you value your liberty. A man in my position is 
accustomed to the tricks of impostors and knows 
how to deal with them. I am a magistrate, 
young man, and if I said the word, I could pre- 
vent your being of any aid to your father—if in- 
deed you have one. Take this word of friendly 
caution, and begone. There is no oceasion of 
your returning to-morrow. I will find a substi- 
tute for the lock you opened with such suspicious 
dexterity.” 

Frank essayed a reply but his organs of speech 
failed him. And this was his uncle—the father 
of that girl whose face had haunted him like a 
spell for the past month! His heart swelled 
within him as he left, hopeless, indignant and 
despairing, the princely mansion of the banker. 

He made up his mind to say nothing of the 
adventure to his father, as he feared the effect of 
the agitation he was sure it would produce on his 
enfeebled frame. 

As he was entering, with a sad heart, his own 
miserable lodging-house, he encountered Mas- 
ters, who was on the watch for him. A glance 
showed that he had been drinking deeply, and he 
tried to’ pass him with a brief word of salutation, 
but he found he was not to be shaken off so easily. 

“T’ve been waiting for you,” said Masters. 
“J’ve important business with you.” 

“I must see my father,” said Frank, per- 
emptorily. 

“No hurry. The doctor has just gone out, 
and says he is getting on well. I give you my 
word of honor, I speak the truth. Come into 
thy room.” 

Frank followed Masters into his room. He 
was somewhat alarmed and annoyed when he saw 
him lock the doorand put the key in his pocket. 
They seated themselves at a table, on which 
stood pipes and tobacco, two tin caps, and a 
quartern of gin. 

“ Heére’s to you, my boy!” said the burglar, 
filling the cups. “‘What, you wont drink ? Then 
there’s more for me. Your health.” 
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“You shan’t drink any more, Jack,” cried 
Frank. “You've drank too much already. 
You’re killing yourself.” 

“ Well—what of it?” replied the other. “ I’m 
on the high road to fortune, and can do as I like.” 

“ Say rather, on the high road to the gallows,” 
replied Frank. 

“ Come, Frank—now really, that’s quite un- 
gentlemanly—quite unworthy of you,” hiccuped 
Jack. “ For I know you’re a gentleman—a real 
gentleman, by George !.and the heir to an im- 
mense fortune.” 

“ What do you mean?” cried Frank, 

“TI know what I say,” said Jack, “I’m all 
right, Frank Harland.” 

“Harland! Then you know—” 

“Everything, my boy. ._Mum’s the word! I 
love you, Frank—I’ve loved you upward of six 
years, Ah, we used to have good times at old 
Trivet’s. Well, well! there’s no help for it, 
Max and I have struck hands for life, and I must 
be a lucky cove till I die in the gutter.” 

“ Not so, Jack,” cried Frank, earnestly. “ The 
most inveterate inebriate may reform. Give up 
the bottle !” 

“ The bottle is the first round of the ladder to 
the gallows. I stand upon the second,” said the 
burglar, gloomily. 

“ What do you mean ?” cried Frank, in alarm. 

“ Do you know this key ¢” said Jack, holding 
up a small brass key. 

“ Know it! I forged it myself. It is the key 
of the banker’s sate.” 

“Ay, boy, the same.” 

“ You stole it,” 

“I did not steal it. I sawit drop from the 
banker’s pocket, and picked it up im the street.” 

“Tam glad of it—J breathe freer. Then you 
mean to restore it, and claim the reward ?”’ 

“Not such a fool as that, It has secured me 
one treasure—it shall unlock more.” 

“The banker has missed the key and sent for 
me to pick the lock. He will watch over his safe 
night and day till he has secured another lock.”’ 

“ Thea that lay is done with,” said the burglar. 
“‘ Frank, you’re my friend, I know.” 

“ Your true friend, Jack, so help me Heaven !” 

“ Then I'll trust everything to you,” said Mas- 
ters, speaking each moment with more difficulty, 
as the liquor he had drank operated on his. brain. 
“Tm going to make your fortune, and you must 
take care of mine.”’ He produced a pocket-book 
and placedit in Frank’s hands. “ Take care of 
that, it’s yours. Wake me up wher you've read 
_ the papers in it—I’m sleepy--wake—me—up— 
pretty soon,” and dropping his head upon the 
table, he was soon buried in a deep drunken sleep. 


Frank opened the pocket-book and took from 
it.a folded document... It was the last will and 
testament of James Harland, of Harland Manor, 
Leicestershire, revoking a former will by which 
all his. property was. left to his elder son Rupert 
Harland, and dividing his estate equally between 
Rupert and Francis Harland, his younger son, or, 
in the event of the latter’s decease, his son’s heirs. 

The perusal of this paper threw Frank into a 
strange agitation. The banker had frandulently 
suppressed this will, but then it had fraudulently 
fallen into Frank’s hands. After a moment’s 
hesitation, he resolved to carry it to his uncle. 
Taking the key of the room-door from the pock- 
et of the slumbering thief, he made his way out 
of the house, and ina few moments stood, un- 
announced in the presence of the banker. The 
latter was not alone—beside him stood his beau- 
tiful daughter. 

Before her father had time to utter the ex- 
clamation of angry surprise which rose to his lips, 
she sprang towards Frank, and grasped him by 
the hand, 

“My preserver!” she exclaimed. “Dear 
father,” she added, leading the reluctant young 
man forward—‘ here is the brave young man 
who saved my life at the risk of his own, the per- 


, son we have so long and fruitlessly sought.” 


“Is it possible!” cried the banker. “I am 
deeply your debtor, sir; and will endeavor to re- 
pay you by more than words. It is not in the 
nature of Rupert Harland to permit any man to 
remain his creditor. I pray you to forgive the 
hasty words I uttered this morning.” 

“Itis enough that you acknowledge you were 
mistaken in my character, sir,” replied Frank. 
“ The gratitude exhibited by Miss Harland more 
than repays me for my slight sufferings.” 

“Then you were burt !’’ cried Miss Harland. 
“ ¥ou wear your armin asling. How dreadful!” 

“ It is nothing, madam,” said, the locksmith. 
“T am fast recovering the use,of my arm. Mr. 
Harland, I wish to say a few words in private 
with you.” 

“ Certainly, sir. Manle, my love, leave us 
alone, if you please.” 

again,” said the young lady... 

Frank bowed, and she retired.. 

“ Now, sir,” said the banker, ‘‘be seated, if 
you please.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said Frank, “I shall de- 
tain you but amoment, Mr. Harland, your house, 
this room, was entered to-day at noon by a 
burglar.” 

“Impossible!” 

“It is too true, sir. A person found the key 
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of your safe which you dropped in the street. I 
restore it to you, sir—there it is. By means of 
that key, however, your safe had been opened 
before my services were called in.” 

“T tell you, sir,” said the banker, “ that is quite 
impossible. With my servants about—at noon- 
day—it could not be !” 

“Tt was, sir,” said Frank, “and the proof is 
here,”’ and he handed him the pocket-book. 

The banker turned pale as he received it. 

“You seem the soul of honesty, and will re- 
ply truthfully to my questions. Are you acquaint- 
ed with the contents of this pocket-book ?” 

am, sir.” 

“You know then,” said the banker, “that it 
contains the last will and testament of my father, 
though I have suppressed it, and hold my proper- 
ty under the will which it revokes.” 

“Ido. And that it gives half of a vast estate 
to my father, who is now sick and suffering the 
rigors of extreme poverty. I know, moreover, 
that nothing prevents the proving of his identity, 
and that, with that will in our possession, we 
could blast your reputation and bring you under 
the strong arm of the law.” 

“Then why did you restore it ?”’ 

“ Because the will was stolen—and I preferred 
to place it in your hands, and to rely for restitu- 
tion on your sense of justice, blunted, but not I 
hope destroyed. I came to say to you, Rupert 
Harland, you would have been childless but for 
me—but for me, you would be a branded felon— 
now use me as you will.” 

The breast of the banker heaved with mighty 
emotions—he gasped for breath—he shaded his 
eyes with his hands, and then, the teardrops 
burst forth in a shower, and he wept like a child. 

“God bless you, Frank Harland,” he said— 
“ God bless you—you are worthier of wealth and 
happiness than lam. You have conquered me; 
restored my earlier and better self. I cantiot— 
I cannot, for my daughter’s sake, acknowledge 
to the world that I have been a villain—but I 
can divide with my poor wronged brother all 
that I possess—all the vast wealth which mam- 
mon-worship has amassed. Tell me where my 
poor brother is living—or rather dying.” 

Frank gave him the address. 

“Let me go to him alone,” said the banker. 
“No one must witness the interview. Fear not, 
I will break it to him gently—tenderly. In the 
meantime, go to my daughter—she expects you 
in the next room. Tell hershe has a cousin.” 

“And a lover,” thought the locksmith. 

The sunshine of prosperity soon restored the 
health of Francis Harland, and when it was com- 
pletely re-established, the nuptials of Frank and 


AY ARAB STEED. 


Maria Harland were solemnized with the greatest 
splendor. If the old proverb be true that “love 
laughs at locksmiths,” it was now proved, © 
locksmiths do not always iangh at love. 

Jack Masters, having expressed his repentance, 
and signified a desire to “leave his country fo 
his country’s good,” was furnished with a round 
sum of money with which he took his departure 
for Canada, where it is hoped and believed he 
became a useful member of society. 


AN ARAB STEED. 

There was one of our rides which I never call 
to mind without a leap of the heart. The noble 
red stallion which I usually mounted had not 
forgotten the plains of Dar-Fur, where he was 
bred, and whenever we came upon the bound- 
less level extending southward from the town, 
his wild blood was aroused. He pricked up his 
ears, neighed as grandly as the warhorse of Job, 
champed furiously against the restraining bit, 
and ever and anon cast a glance of his large, 
brilliant eye backward at me, half in wonder, 
half in scorn, that I did not feel the same desire. 
The truth is, I was tingling from head to foot 
with equal excitement, but Dr. Reitz was a thor- 
ough Englishman in his passion for trotting, 
and was vexed whenever I rode at any other 
pace. Once, however, the sky was so blue, the 
morning air so cool and fresh, and the blood so 
lively in my veins, that I answered the fierce 
questioning of Sultan’s eye with an involuntary 
shout, pressed my knee against his sides and 
gave him the rein. O Mercury, what a rush 
followed! We cut the air like the whizzing 
shaft from a Saracen crossbow ; Sultan stretched 
out until his powerful neck was almost on a lev- 
el with his back, and the gloriows rhythm of his 
hoofs was accompanied with so little sense of 
effort, that it seemed but the throbbing of his 
heart, keeping time with my own. His course 
was as straight as a sunbeam, swerving not a 
hair’s breadth to the right or left, but forward 
into the freedom of the desert. Neck and neck 
with him careered the consul’s milk-white stal- 
lion, and I was so lost in the divine excitement 
of our speed, that an hour had passed before I 
was cool enough to notice where wé were going. 
The consul finally called out to me to stop, and 
I complied, sharing the savage resistance of Sul- 
tan, who neighed and plunged with greater ar- 
dor than at the start. The minarets of Khar- 
toum had long since disappeared ; we were in 
the centre of a desolate, sandy plain, broken here 
and there by clumps of stunted mimosas—a 
dreary landscape, but glorified by the sunshine 
and the delicious air—Bayard Taylor. 


THE CUIRASSIER OF GALAMANCA. 


.. STANZAS TO A FRIEND. 
Maiden, on thy lily brow 

Plays life’s summer sunshine now ; 
¥’er reflecting on thy face, 
Chastened love and beauteous grace. 
For as dewdrop to the flower 

Gives its soft ethereal power, 

So each bright and gentle ray 

To thy heart has found its way. 


' May the pathway thou art treading, 
Ever strewn with flowers be; 
Happy sunshine, gently spreading 
Light thy future destiny. 

Maiden, may thy name be spoken 
As of purity and love; 

When life’s sordid link is broken, 
And thy spizit is above! 


THE CUIRASSIER OF SALAMANCA: 
THE SPANISH MAIDEN'S REVENGE. 


BY CHARLES E. WAITE. 


Tue seventh coalition against Bonaparte was 
formed, and the Spanish peninsula had become 
the scene and centre of all the horrors attendant 
on savageand unrelenting war. 

Castile, once the garden of Spain, where every 
thing invited to indolent repose—where the 
senses were lulled by the rustling of groves, and 
the murmurs of running streamlets—where the 
ripening pomegranates and the thickets of myr- 
tles, citrons and oranges delighted the eye, and 
where the sweet tones of the lute were wont to 
greet the car at eventide—had been ravaged by a 
desolating, foreign foe. The heart saddened as 
the eye roamed over that once beautiful and op- 
ulent land,—now stripped of its waving fields of 
grain, and smoking with the ruins of those cities 
renowned in Moorish story. 

Vast plains, destitute of tree or shrub, appear- 
ed on every side, surrounded by long mountain 
ranges, mottled with variegated marbles and 
granites, around whose cliffs the vulture and the 
eagle wheeled, ready at any moment to pounce 
upon their unsuspecting victims. 

Yet amid all this desolation, engulphed in the 
bosoms of the mountains, were the most beauti- 
ful and verdant valleys, where the desert and the 
garden strove for the mastery—and where the 
very rocks were covered with carpets of velvet 
turf, from which sprang the fig or orange tree. 

A stranger was sauntering among the moun- 
tain passes of the Contalpine,now scrambling up 
a rough ascent, and now leaping across a chasm 
in the earth, made by some giant convulsion of 
nature, when suddenly, as he stood upon a mas- 
sive granite boulder which was detached from 


the native rock, his eye rested upon a thick col- 
umn of smoke which was slowly ascending from 
behind a neighboring peak. The young man 
was armed, and his armor betokened him an 
officer in the Cuirassiers of the Ole Guard of 
Napoleon. Considerably above the ordinary 
height—broad shouldered, and deep chested, his 
every motion showed that he was still possessed — 
of grace and flexibility of limb. His large black 
eye was animated with the excitement of his 
ramble, and his noble features lighted up with a 
smile of disdain, as he looked towards that black 
column, which, rising higher and higher, spread 
itself im a cloud over the top of the mountain. 

“?Tis not then the soldiers of the Little Cor- - 
poral alone, who lay waste the fair hills of Spain. 
But I must be away and ascertain what new 
marks of love the British have been showing the 
peasantry of Castile!” 

Thus saying, he turned, and leaping chasms 
and creeping along narrow footpaths on the very 
edges of precipices, he pushed on, gained the 
peak behind which he had seen the smoke ascend, 
when to his-surprise he found himself separated 
from it by still another cliff. Still on he push- 
ed, slowly he descended, clinging to the boughs 
of old trees, and dislodging constantly fragments 
of rocks, which, falling into the torrents below, 
awaken echoes on every side. 

After every obstacle is surmounted, he sees 
below him the smouldering ruins of the pleasant 
village of Navaladid, over which the clouds of 
smoke still hung. Slowly he appreaches the 
scene of desolation, and stopping before the 
mouldering remains of a cottage which had been 
somewhat larger than its fellows, gazes sadly on 
the scene before him. 

Here lay the body of an old gray-haired man, 
his white locks clotted with gore, and his skull 
struck open by a blow from.a musket. But 
dearly had the murderer paid for that blow, for 
amid the ashes, he lay all covered with dirt and 
gore, his right arm still grappling in death the 
murderous musket, and the life blood slowly 
‘oozing from his ghastly wounds. 

Sickened. by the sight, he was about to leave 
the spot, when a hand was laid upon his shoul- 
der, and a fair vision stood before him, A strange 
picture it was—that fair young Spanish maiden, 
as she stood among those blackened ruins—her 
black eyes flashing, her arched nostrils dilating, 
her short thin lips quivering with passion, and 
her right arm brandishing a dagger which glis- 
tened in the sunlight. It seemed as if she had 
risen from the ground, so suddenly and noise- 
lessly had she appeared upon the scene. Un- 
consciously the young man’s hand grasped the 
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hilt of his dagger, but ere he had drawn it, the 
maiden disregarding the movement, said : 

“Stranger, this sight of blood disgusts even 
you, who are accustomed ‘to the shock and roar 
of battle. Follow me, and I will show you some- 
thing to excite your horror!” 

“Whither would you lead me?” asked the 
young man, in the pure dialect of Castile. 

“To yonder ruined castle, perched upon that 
cliff where those two crags approach each other.” 

“ It is well,” replied thesoldier, quietly follow- 
ing her, while he brooded over the scene he had 
just witnessed. 

A few moments’ walk through the charred and 
deserted village brought them to a winding and 
precipitous path, up whieh the maiden sprang, 
and bade her companion follow. Quickly the 
young officer sprang to her side, and together 
they passed the crumbling gateway of an old 
feudal castle. 

Crossing the court and ascending a flight of 
crumbling stone steps, they stood within the an- 
cient hall of the castle. The place had been 
used for the church, and at the farther end stood 
the altar. Before it lay the body of a young 
man weltering in blood. The floor was slippery 
and the altar itself was bespattered and bedaubed. 

Bewildered and astonished at the scene, the 
soldier looked to the maiden for an explanation. 
In a voice husky with passion, she said : 

“ He was slain there! The traitorous Briton, 
like a coward, struck him as he kneeled before 
the altar! Would that he were here! I would 
tell him of* the D’Aguilar of the dagger,’ who 
stabbed herself! I would tell him that the same 
dagger that poured out her life blood should in 
the hand of another find a fitter sheath in his 
own dastard heart !” 

“Maiden,” said the Cuirassier, “deep must’ 
have been the wrong done thee, thus to allow re- 
venge to take so deep a hold upon thy thoughts. 
It was a dark deed, that demands redress !”” 

‘General Deroche, although you know me 
not, still you aré known té me. I saw you as 
you bounded from cliff to cliff, and my heart 
beat fast within my breast, for I knew you were 
both brave and honorable. Hearken’ to me! 
He,” pointing to the body, “was dearer to me 
than life. He was my betrothed. Say not then 
that my anger is too fierce!” ‘Thus saying, she 
drew Deroche towards the cross behind the altar, 
and placing his hatid upon the emblem, spake in 
a voice more like that of o spirit Of'the tomb, 
than mortal : 

“If thou wouldst avenge a helpless ‘maiden, | 
swear by that sacred symbol to pursue the foul 
assassin to the death !” , 


Moved by the solemnity of the place, and the 
terrible energy of her voice, as it resounded 
through the lofty arches and decayed ceiling of 
the hall, the astonished general slowly pronounc- 
ed the words: “ swear!” 

Scarcely had they passed the portals of his 
lips, when she dropped upon her knee before 
him, and clasping her hands, exclaimed: 

“Tsabella D’Aguilar blesses you for that 
vow !” 

Inexpressibly lovely did she look, as she gaz- 
ed with her dark lustrous eyes, bordered by their 
long lashes, and shaded by their jetty brows, 
into the frank and handsome countenance of 
her companion. Her dress was in perfect har- 
mony with her beauty. A tightly fitting caftan 
of green velvet encircled her waist. Below it 
fell a skirt of the finest silk, while from beneath 
its drapery peeped a tiny foot of which the an- 
cient Gaditana might have been proud. 

“Arise, fair lady,” said the gallant cavalier. 
“Tt becomes you not to kneel at the feet of your 
inferior.” 

As he spoke, the beautiful Isabella rose, and 
he continued : 

“« Now tell me, whose life blood am I to spill. 
For first must the villain be known, before my 
vow can be fulfilled.” 

“Know then,” said the maiden, her voice 
trembling with emotion, “the assassin was the 
proud and haughty Stanley, the General of the 
English Cuirassiers !” 

“?Tis well,” answered Deroche, his dark eye 
flashing, and his frame quivering with suppress- 
ed passion. “I too well remember that the 
coward attacked and killed a wounded and un~ 
armed brother, and this arm shall not sheath the 
sword, until it has drunk his "life blood! But 
now, fair maiden, farewell! Yethear my vow; 
before another moon shall change her disk, Is- 
abella D’Aguilar shall be avenged !”” 

“ Farewell,” echoed the maiden, pressing his 
extended hand. “Farewell, and may God and 
the holy virgin bless you /” 

Long did she gaze after him, as he hurried 
along the winding path and gained the mountain 
side, until his form disappeared behind the na- 
ked and broken summit of the distant crag, over 
which hung the sunset clouds. A tear stood in 
her eye as she left the spot, and as the last rays 
of the sun poured into the dilapidated windows 
of the castle, that village, so lately filled with 
joyous and happy hearts, was indescribably silent 
and desolate. The destroyer had done his work. 


For two days the armies of Portugal had been 
upon the march. Crowd# of hussars, like hun- 
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gry Cossacks hung around their flanks, while 
ever and anon the caunon opened their mouths, 
and the swift ball ploughing wp the earth, made 
huge gaps in their ranks. Still within musket 
shot of each other, in one solid wall, and pre- 
senting the same resistless barrier of steel, those 
mighty armies marched on, straining every nerve 
to outstrip each other. 

But their tired limbs were to be rested—for 
it soon became evident that the “battle of ma- 
neeuvres”’ was ended. Marmont had outgen- 
eraled his enemy, and Wellington must retreat. 

The sun sank behind the purple mountains of 
Contalpine, and spread a stream of effulgent 
light over the valley of the Duero, while the dis- 
tant Guarena, covered with a sultry vapor that 
caught the setting rays, seemed to spread out in 
the distance like a golden sea. Not a breath of 
air disturbed the silence of the hour—not a sound 
was heard except whenever and anon the music 
of the bands floated throngh the silent air, as 
they played some stirring march to cheer the 
drooping spirits of the soldiers. 


At length the moon appearing in full splendor | 


above the distant mountains, poured her flood of 
tempered light upon the snow-white tents that 
covered the mountain side, and the tired armies 
slept. Nothing disturbed the quiet of that mild 
and beautiful valley, save the measured tread of 
the sentinel. Before the sun rose again, the 
columns of the French were in motion, in order 
more completely to outflank the foe. The trum- 
pets sounded the charge, and the English squad- 
rons poured like a torrent from the mountain- 
top, and rolled their vast masses into the plain 
against the French left. Not a shot was fired. 
In firm and close array, that devoted band re- 
ceived the rolling flood of the enemy ; but noth- 
ing could withstand them. Suddenly the drums 
beat, and the heroic Marmont put himself at the 
head of his brave troops. 

“Charge, charge!” rang in clear accents over 
the field. Turning to Deroche, Marmont shout- 
ed, “Tell Montereau to bring up the Hussars 
and attack the English right !” 

Scarcely had he said it, when he reeled from 
his saddle and fell into the arms of him to whom 
he had spoken. 

The heavy tread of the armies as they again 
moved to battle was heard,—the thunder of ean- 
non rolled over the distant Pyrenees, and cov- 
ered the plain on which more than eighty thou- 
sand men were engaged in mortal combat. Still, 
hour after hour, the impetuous Deroche was com- 
pelled to remain by the side of his general. 
At length as @ crash of artillery shook the cabin 
in which he lay, the wounded Marmont spoke : 


Deroche, leave me! Join-your ‘brave fel- 
lows and urge them onto victory. This voice’ 
which should have steadied our ranks, and 
wrung victory out of defeat, is not heard in the 
conflict. © that could use this good sword 
which so often has been the guiding star to the 
thousands who have crowded after. But go; I 
hear the bugles'sound the charge.” 

“And leave you? Never!” cried the noble 
Cuirassier. 

“Go, and leave me!” repeated the general. 
“T am but a wounded worm. I command you !’”’ 

“Now,” cried the general of horse, as he left 
the marshal, “ Isabella D’ Aguilar shall be aveng- 
ed.” As he mounted his steed the English trum- 
pets sounded the charge, and in the next moment 
the searlet uniforms of the British moved fear- 
lessly down against the dark masses of the French 
infantry. But there was a counter blast, and 
before its echoes had died away, the Imperial 
Guard moved over the plain. One form towers 
in the rear above allothers. It is that of the gal- 
lant Deroche. ‘‘On,” he shouted, and the ser- 
ried cohorts rush upon the foe. The onset was 
terrible ; bayonet crossed bayonet, and the clang- 
or of steel, as they intermingled in such wild 
conflict, was heard above the uproar of the battle, 

The struggle was long and fierce, but the 
charges of that Old Guard were of no avail. 
The dauntless Deroche accompanied by a. few of 
his trusty followers made straight for the-spot 
where the haughty Stanley stood surrounded by 
afew of his guards. The assassin reaognized 
him, and his cheek blanched with fear. Without 
heeding the exhortations of his comrades he fled. 
The polished helmets and breastplates of the 
two horsemen gleamed in the light as they flew 
onward. The body the troops was quickly 
passed, and the two commanders were flying 
alone over the field. 

Stanley was a bold rider, and well mounted, 
and he had the advantage of a good start. Keep- 
ing to the water courses made by the tributaries 
of the Guarena, he turned towards the hills. 
For fall a quarter of an bour he urged his steed 
at full speed—now galloping up a rough hill, 
now forcing his way up the dry bed of a moun- 
tain torrent, and now descending across fertile 
plains adorned with citrons and pomegranates. 
On he plunges, butvhe hears the sharp clicking 
of his pursuer’s steed behind him—and nearer 
and nearer it comes. Now he urges his charger’ 
through an eminence covered with tall palmetto 
trees, and halts for an instaut to look back. He 
perceives his pursuer scanning the plain beneath 
him, and with'an imprecation upon his lips, he 


{| plunges his spurs into his horse, anu dashes 
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through the groves of myrtle and ilex. Still 

rattling greets his ear; londer it 
every moment, and he knows that he 

must turn and fight for his life. A bold rider 

and a noble steed are upon his trail, and a voice 

salutes his ear. 

“Edward Stanley, turn and defend thyself!” 
The pursuer heeds not, but continues to urge 
his panting steed along the ground. Cowardly 
assassin, turn, or I’ll strike thee from thy saddie!” 

The degrading epithet effected what nothing 
else could—and turning in his saddle, his face 
perfectly livid with rage, he hissed between his 
teeth : “ Fool,draw! I fear thee not. It was that 
my hand might not be stained with thy blood, 
that I fied before thee !” 

“Traitorous villain, thy miserable pretences 
shall not avail thee now! Be on thy guard!” 

Both were excellent swordsmen, and gave 
and parried with equal coolness for a. time, until 
at length Deroche began to press his foe. Thick 
and fast fell the blows upon helmet and gorget. 
Both had drawn blood and were excited to the 
utmost, when the Englishman, determined toend 
the fight instantly, raised his sword to strike 
the flank of his adversary’s horse. But Deroche, 
by the aid of spur and bit, evaded the murder- 
ous thrust, and as the sword descended, dealt 
with his own good weapon a blow upon his ad- 
versary, which severed his armor, and pierced 
his back. Mortally wounded, Stanley reeled 
from his horse and fell to the ground. Deroche 
dismounted and gazed into the face of his dying foe. 

“Louis Deroche,” whispered Stanley, faint 
from less of blood, “I have deeply wronged 
thee. Thy brother’s blood which stains my hand 
cries aloud for justice. Say thet you forgive me, 
and then I may die happier!” 

“ Most readily doi forgive you. Would that 
my hand had been stayed !” 

The dying man’s breath came quick, and with 
difficulty he said : 

“ Lean towards me, for I must tell thee of a 
more fearful deed, while yet my breath remains!” 

“Speak not of it! I know it all! Make thy 
peace with God,” answered Deroche. 

“Then tell her that in my dying moments I 
repented the deed, and with my dying words 
asked forgiveness 

As he spoke, his voice grew fainter—his head 
sank back upon the green sward, and the guilty 
spirit left its earthly tabernacle. Mounting his 
steed, General Deroche gazed for a moment on 
the corpse of his face, and exclaimed, as he rode 
away: “ My vow is fulfilled, and Isabella D’A- 
guilar is avenged!” Sorrowfully he moved back, 
through the scenes which he had passed im such 
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haste, nor checked his charger, until he met the 
retreating column of his countrymen, defended 
by his brave Cuirassiers. The battle of Sala- 
manca had been lost, but the oath of Deroche 
had been fulfilled. 

Peace with its blessings was once more re- 
stored to sunny Spain. The wind once more 
rustled through the silken tassels of the ripening 
corn now growing in the fair villages of Castile. 

Brightly the light shone through the window 
of an old Moorish castle, and many were the gal- 
lants and maidens who might have been seen 
sauntering among the newly repaired walks and 
grottoes of the court, Lightly the gay laugh 
echoed among the arches and corridors of the 
lofty hall. The hurrying to andfro of fair maid- 
ens betokens the approach of extraordinary fes- 
tivities. Every one seems to know that there is 
to be a wedding, and everybody seems happy to 
know that Isabella D’Aguilar is to be wedded 
to Louis Deroche. The peasantry of Navaladid 
had long known that they werelovers. * * * 

There they stood in a balcony adjoining, look- 
ing out where the distant Guarena, lighted up 
by the silver light of the full moon, wound its 
way through the delicious valley of the Duero. 
Never did maiden look more lovely than Isabella, 
as she stood by the side of her brave and hand- 
some lover. With a look beaming with love, she 
gazed into his countenance, and then leaned pen- 
sive against the railing of the balcony. After 
gazing for a moment into the court below, and 
smiling with pleasure at the gayety of its occu- 
pants, she placed her jewelled arm in her lover’s 
and they proceeded into the crowded hall. With 
happy hearts they step towards the altar where 
stands the priest of the most holy church, and in 
solemn silence their hands are joined together. 
Eagerly the joyous peasantry gathered round their 
lord and mistress, and many were the thanks 
showered upon the maiden of Navaladid and the 
gallant Cuirassier of Salamanca. It was a joy- 
ous scene. 
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A NEW WAY TO PAY POSTAGE. 

A young gentleman, having occasion to write 
a letter to a friend in the country, sent it to the 
office by a German lad in his employ. Having 
no postage-stamp, he gave him three cents to 
pay the postage. The gentleman received a re- 
ply to his letter, and in it his friend requested 
that when he wrote again, if he had no stamps, 
to send the letter without pre-paying, as he had 
no idea of paying fifteen cents postage on three 
coppers. The truth was that the lad, on his 
way to the office, had slipped the cents into the 
envelope and dropped it into the box. 


THERE NEVER WAS. 


‘BY L. @. RIGGS. 


There never was an earthly dream 
Of beauty and delight, 

That ming’ed not too soon with clouds, 
As sunrays with the night; 

That faded not from that fond heart, 
Where once it loved to stay. 

And left that heart more desolate, 
For having felt its sway. 


There never was a glad bright eye, 
But it was dimmed with tears; 
Caused by such griefs as ever dull 

The sunshine of our years. 
We look upon the sweetest flower— 
°Tis withered soon, and gone; 
We gaze upon a star, to find 
But darkness where it shone. 


There never was a noble beart, 
A mind of worth and power, 
That had not in this changing world, 
Pain, misery, for its dower; 
The laurel on the brow hath hid 
From many & careless eye, 
The secret of the soul within, 
Its blight and agony. 


There never was— there cannot be 
On earth a precious spring, 

Whose waters to the fevered lip, 
Unfailing we may bring; 

All changeth on this troubled shore, 
Or passeth from the sight ; 

O for that world where joy and peace 
Reign as eternal light! 


MY PASSENGER: 
—oR,— 


AN ADVENTURE WITH THE BOURBON PIRATES. 


YROM THE LOG-BOOK OF AN OLD SHIP-MASTER. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


My ship cleared from Liverpool, and I was 
bound for the Indies. In the cabin I had some 
dozen passengers, most of whom were army 
officers who had been home on leave of absence. 
Beside these I had a widow woman named Le- 
grand, and her son, whom she called Walter. 
Walter Legrand was, according to the register, 
five-and twenty years of age. He was very 
slight in his build, or, at least, he seemed so 
when compared with the stout infantry officers 
who surrounded him; but there were no signs 
of feebleness about him. He was of medium 
height, and smaller than the ordinary class of 
men. His hair was long and curly, and as black 
as night. His eyes were large and full, and 
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burned like orbs of light set in jet. His coun- 
tenance was very pale, and the brow, which was 
much higher and fuller than is often seen, was 
strongly marked by the blue veins which stood 
boldly out upon it. His features were regular 
and eminently handsome—the nose prominent 
and straight, and the lips very thin and colorless. 
His hands were small and as delicate as a babe’s. 
His whole appearance indicated the close, un- 
swerving student, and I think he had the least 
of the animal man in his physiognomy of any per- 
son whom I have everseen. Mrs. Legrand must 
have been married when very young, for she 
could not then have been more than forty years 
of age, and she was still as beautiful as ever. 
A more lovely woman is seldom seen. Her 
hair was of a golden hue, and her eyes seemed 
made for the abode of smiles and love, though it 
was now oftener sad and downcast. Her hus- 
band had died in India, and she was going out 
to settle his estate, she having an only brother 
still there. Her husband had been a colonel of 
cavalry, and a brave and honest man. 

Mrs. Legrand had one female servant to ac- 
company her, and together they occupied « 
small state-room which she had fitted up with my 
consent, at her own expense. 

We found Walter to be a very agreeable com- 
panion, though he was reserved and sedate. He 
could converse freely on subjects of general in- 
terest, and at times he was startlingly eloquent. 
For one Tenjoyed his conversation much, though 
I sometimes notieed that some of tha military 
passengers were inclined to wear a sneér upon 
their lips when he went deeply into moral 
philosophy. 

Matters passed on quite pleasantly for several 
weeks. To be sure, at times, young Legrand 
received treatment from one or two of the other 
passengers which I thought meant insult, and 
which E should have resented, but he took no 
notice of it, and so I did not make myself uneasy. 
One man in particular seemed to dislike the 
youth. It was an infantry captain named Sav- 
age. He was a profane, reckless man, and he 
seemed to hate Legrand simply because he was 
so unlike himself. Legrand never laughed nor 
even smiled at any of his profane, vulgar jokes, 
but, on the contrary, plainly showed by his 
looks that he did not like them. 

We had cleared the southern capes of Africa, 
and were standing up into the Indian Ocean. 
One day at the dinner-table, Captain Savage al-. 
lowed himself to become more profane than. 
usual, Neither of the females were present, and: 
he launched out into a course of stories and jests 
which were indecent in the extreme. The wine 
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circulated freely, and his boon companions seem- 


ed to enjoy the sport hugely. Several times Le- 
grand cast a reproving glance at Savage, and the 
latter noticed it, but instead of becoming more 
decent, he only tried the harder to displease and 
annoy the quiet passenger. 

At length the iufantry captain became so 
outrageously profane and vulgar that Legrand 
would stand it no longer, and quickly moving 
his chair back, he arose from the table and moy- 
ed towards the deck. 

“ Come back, here,” shouted Savage. 

But the young man took no notice of him. 

“Come back, I say.” 

Legrand did not turn, but with a steady step 
he kepton and went upon deck. 

At length the officers finished their dessert, 
and most of them went on deck. Savage went 
up, and as soon as he saw Legrand standing by 
the weather mizzen rigging, he passed over. 

“ Mr, Legrand,” he said, in a highly pompous 
tone, “why did you leave the dinner-table?” _ 

“ Simply because I wished to,” calmly replied 
the young man. 

“ But why did you wish to leave it?” 

“ That is a question I choose not to answer.” 

“But I choose that you shall.” 

“ O,I would answer it with pleasure, if I 
thought it would benefit you any to know; but 
I fear you would not improve upon it even were 
I to tell you.” 

“Allow me to be the judge. Tell me.” 

“Since you are so argent, I will comply,” 
returned Legrand, in a tone perfectly calm and 
pleasant. “ The truth is, sir, your conduct and 
speech were so unpleasant, that I suffered ex- 
ceedingly, and so I chose to leave you with 
those who were better calculated to enjoy or 
put up with it.” 

“Ah,” uttered the captain, while his cheek 
flushed, and his lip trembled. “And may be 
so bold as to inquire what part of my conduct 
you thought unbecoming a gentleman ?”’ 

“All of it, sir.” 

“Do you mean to say that J am not a gen- 
tleman ?” 

“T have said no such thing. I have simply 
answered your own questions.” 

“ But you have intimated that my conduct was 
not gentlemanly.” 

“ Yes, sir. I have plainly said so.” 

“Ah, now I have it. I shall demand satis- 
fection for that. You shall find, sir, that no one 
calls my character in question with impunity.” 

“Then, my.dear sir,” said Legrand, “ why 
will you not endeavor to have some respect for 
‘the feelings of others ?” 
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“T have, sir, all that is mecessary. Do you 
suppose that I care for your sickening, babyish, 
soft-pated piety? Not a bit of it. You have 
insulted me. First at the table—for actions 
speak as well as words. Your leaving as you 
did, and thus interrupting me in the midst of a 
narrative, was a gross insult, and you meant it 
as such.” 

“You are mistaken, sir.” 

“ You lie, sir!’ exclaimed Savage, now fairly 
enraged at the young man’s perfect coolness. 
“You did mean it as an insult. Now, sir, you 
must answer for it. You shall answer for 
it. Will you take the sword or pistol ?” 

“Neither, sir. Let me be in peace—that is 
ail ask.” 

“You wont fight, eh ?” 

“No sir.” 

“ Now will you ?” 

As Savage thus spoke, he struck the young 
man with the flat of his hand, upon the cheek. 

“Now will you fight ?” 

Walter Legrand turned as pale as death, but 
not a nerve nor muscle moved. In a moment 
more the blood returned to his face, and he look- 
ed the brutal man calmly in the eye. 

“Captain Savage,” he at length said, ina 
low, tomb-like voice, “I cannot fight you, nor 
have I any wish to doit. If you feel happier after 
what you have done, you are welcome to the 
emotion. You may think my course a strange 
one, but I have no explanation to make.” 

“ Coward!” hissed the brute. 

Again that deathly pallor spread over the 
young man’s face, and I could see that the nails 
of his fingers were fairly eating into the palms 
of his hands. He was silent but a moment, and 
when he spoke again, it was in the same calm, 
strange tone : 

“Captain Savage, leave me, sir. I have 
harmed you not, and now I am in the possession 
of my senses. Leave me, or I may be made a 
madman.” 

Savage was upon the point of saying more 
when I interfered. 

“ Captain,” said I, “let this subject drop now. 
You are wholly in the fault, and I will see the 
young man abused no more.” 

“ Do you interfere?” exclaimed Savage, turn- 
ing madly towards me. 

“I do,” I returned, “and I mean what I say. 
Icommand here, and you will be wise if you 
obey.” 

“And suppose I do not choose to obey 2” 

“T think it will be an uncomfortable experi- 
ment for you to try,” was the reply. 

Now Lowe to Dame Nature some thanks for 
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having given mea frame more powerful in its 
physical mould than she ordinarily bestows 
upon her mortal children, and long command of 
turbulent spirits in the shape of refractory sea- 
men, had given me not only a decision of char- 
acter, but had written the fact pretty plainly on 
my countenance. Savage looked at mea mo- 
ment, and then he said, with rather a chop-fallen 
expression of countenance : 

“O, very well. You are captain, and I sup- 
pose it would be open. mutiny to resist you.” 
And with that he walked away. 

Now to tell the truth, I hoped the fellow 
would have shown some more resistance, for I 
had made up my mind to knock him down and 
put him in irons; but I was disappointed ; 
though, upon more calm reflection, of course I 
was glad affairs turned as they did. 

This event cast a sort of cloud over the spirits 
of the passengers for several days, and though 
Savage refrained from most of his profanity, yet 
I could see that not only he, but the others, look- 
ed upon Walter Legrand as a coward. The 
young man himself seemed to notice it, for he 
was taciturn and sedate, and I often noticed that 
his eyes drooped before the gaze of others, and 
that his lips trembled. 

Early one morning land was reported upon 
the larboard bow. I knew it to be the Bourbon 
Island. The wind was very light, the ship not 
making more than three knots with her royals 
and studding-sails. About the middle of the 
forenoon we saw a long quiac-built boat or rath- 
er vessel—come out from one of the coves of the 
island. I levelled my glass upon the craft, and 
found it to be full of men. There were seventy- 
five at least. 

“Captain, what is she?” asked Savage, ap- 
proaching the spot where I stood. 

“T think there is not much danger in setting 
her down fora pirate,” Ireplied. “ Ihave heard 
that there were a nest of pirates on the Bourbon 
Island, and I think we are likely to find it true.” 

“Pirates!” uttered Savage, turning pale. 
“ They will be likely to be ugly customers, wont 
they 

“Of course they will. They certainly out- 
number us three to one, and are in all probability, 
all of them stout, reckless fellows.” 

“But you don’t think they will follow the rule 
of putting all their prisoners to death, do 
you?” 

“You can judge of that as well as I can,” 
was my reply; and then I turned to the men. 

I could see that Savage was much frighten- 
ed, and, in fact, nearly all were startled by the 
“ appearance of the suspicious boat. The pres- 
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ence of a pirate is not a pleasant theme for any 
one, and more especially these land pirates, for 
they generally make it a practice to put their 
prisoners to death, so that their haunts may not 
be exposed. 

We had no carriage-gun, but there were cut- 
lasses and pistols enough on board for the crew, 
and I lost no time in arming my men. All told 
we mustered forty.one men. The ship’s crew, 
including myself, made twenty-nine, and there 
were twelve of the passengers, though I knew 
not whether to count upon Walter Legrand or 
not. However, he could fire a pistol, and that 
was something. By the time I had made these 
arrangements, the quiac was within two cables’ 
lengths of us, and we could see that there were 
nearly eighty men on board of her—not so great 
odds as we had at first supposed, but still two 
to one against us. We could see, too, that they 
were all of them powerful looking fellows, and 
of all shades and complexions—some of them 
white, some red, some brown and some black. 

I arranged the men close to the bulwark with 
what muskets we could muster, and then turn- 
ed to see if Legrand was upon deck. He stood 
by the cabin companion-way with a sword in his 
hand, and with two superbly mounted pistols 
stuck in his belt. The sword I had not seen be- 
fore, and of course I judged that it must be his 
own. It was broad and heavy, of the most ex- 
quisite polish, and mounted in a hilt of gold and 
precious stones. I was for the moment chained 
to the scene. The youth looked most strangely. 
His face was yet pale and calm, but its expres- 
sion was changed—wonderfully changed. The 
fire of his eyes was deep and intense, and the 
usual sedate, melancholy expression had given 
place to a sort of exultant, smiling satisfaction. 
I did not speak to him. I saw that he stood over 
the place where his mother had found refuge. 

By this time the quiac was nearly alongside. 
I waited until the moment for pistol shooting 
came, and then I gave the order to fire. There 
was a long, wild yell from the boat, and on the 
next moment she struck our side, and the pirates 
began to clamber up our rigging. Our shot had 
not done much execution, for nearly all who had 
sat in the quiac leaped for the ship. We beat 
them back as well as we could, but they began 
to gain upon us, and at length my men gave way. 
I urged them all I could, but the bloody pirates 
came on in such wild fury that to stay them 
seemed impossible. 

Savage fell back tothe poop, and his com- 
panions followed him. The pirates struck down 
three of my men, and the rest fell back to the 
opposite side of the deck. By a hasty count I 
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made out that there were sbout seventy of the 
enemy, and we had thirty-eight left. For a few 
moments there was a mutual suspension of hos- 
tilities. The pirates had all gained the deck— 
all that were alive, and their chieftain stepped 
out in front of them. He was a Spaniard, but 
spoke English well. 

“Do you surrender your ship ?” he asked. 

“Of course we surrender,” spoke Savage, 
seeing that Ihesitated. ‘“ We may receive quar- 
ter if we surrender quietly.” 

“ Never!” spoke a calm, clear voice, and on 
turning we beheld Walter Legrand. ‘“ Never !” 
he repeated, while his dark eye flashed proudly. 
Are we Englishmen?” 

I saw that these words produced a wonderful 
effect upon my crew, and so they did upon the 
other passengers, and I must confess that they 
went to my heart with a nerving power. Only 
Captain Savage seemed to dislike them. Upon 
him they seemed to grate harshly. 

At this moment Mrs. Legrand came upon deck. 
She had heard her son’s voice, and perhaps she 
thought he was in danger. 

“Santa Maria! that is my prize,” exclaimed 
one who seemed to be second in command among 
the pirates, as soon as he saw the beautiful 
woman. 

“No, no, by San Paulo, she’s mine!” cried 
the chieftain, and as he spoke he started towards 
the spot where the widowed mother stood. His 
lieutenant followed him, and so did several of the 
others. 

“ Stand back!” said Walter. 

“ Out, boy—or die !” 

Thus spoke the pirate leader, but he spoke no 
more, forthe young man’s sword swept the air 
like lightning, and the villain’s head was cleft in 
twain. Another stroke, and the lieutenant shar- 
ed the same fate. 

“Now, men of England, show the blood of 
your proud nation !” 

Every man heard those words, for they were 
like bugle notes—clear, and ringing, and distinct. 
I remember how Legrand looked at that mo- 
ment. He had just forced his mother below 
when he spoke, and then he turned upon the 
crew. His head was up, his teeth set, his finely 
chiselled nostrils distended, and his eyes literally 
emitting sparks of fire. He dashed like a light- 
ning shaft among the foe, and we all followed 
him. Ever and anonI could distinguish his 
form amid the smoke—for there were many pis- 
tols fired—and I could see the flash of his bright 
blade where it was not covered with blood. I 

, fought with all my might—and so did all my 
men. Savage fought, too, but he did not seek 
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places of danger, rather seeming to keep his 
back against the bulwarks. 

Ever and anon the flash of Walter’s sword 
would catch my eye, and I failed not to see a man 
fall when it descended. My own men looked to 
him as their leading spirit, and I did not feel 
offended. I rather felt proud of him. How 
could [help it? The very genius of Mars scem- 
ed to sit within him. It was almost a miracle 
how he swept away the foul villains from before 
him. At length the deck began to grow thin of 
standing men, and streams of blood were flow- 
ing towards the scuppers. I reached Legrand’s 
side, and I saw stout men flee from before him. 
I saw his arm move, and I saw another pirate 
fall. 

Then acry broke upon our ears. It was a 
cry for quarter, for mercy. The fighting ceased, 
and the living pirates were huddled together in 
the starboard gangway and disarmed. They 
numbered eleven men! My next work was to 
count my own, and I found eighteen of them, 
and nine of the infantry officers. In the centre 
of the quarter-deck stood Walter Legrand. He 
was leaning upon his sword, and a tiny stream of 
blood trickled down its faithful blade and made 
a dark pool upon the deck about its point. He 
was still calm and serene, but the old look of 
sedate melancholy had once more taken posses- 
sion of his countenance. 

“Captain Favor,” he said, addressing me, 
‘can you take care of the prisoners ?” 

I quickly answered him, “ yes.” 

“Then,” said he, “I will go and comfort my 
mother. She may be anxious.” 

The prisoners were put in irons, and placed in 
safe confinement, and then we sat to work and 
cleared up the deck. All hands turned work- 
men, and ere long the dead were sewed up in old 
sails and buried in the deep, blue sea—friend and 
foe together. There were but few wounded 
men. Such as there were, however, were pro- 
perly cared for. 

That evening, when we sat down to supper, 
no one could have told, from the appearance of 
Walter Legrand, that anything unusual had hap- 
pened. He met us with that same calm smile of 
recognition, and his face wore that same look of 
unobtrusive, modest reserve. The meal was 
eaten mostly in silence. I could see that the 
other officers gazed upon the youth with looks of 
admiring wonder, and even Captain Savage was 
humbled and awed. 

Legrand saw the looks that were cast upon 
him, and he knew well what they meant. After 
he had finished his supper he wiped his lips, and 
we knew from his movements, that he was going 
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to speak. A pin might have Leen heard to drop 
at that moment. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, while a slight trem- 
ulousness was manifest in his nether lip. ‘“ You 
all know what has passed since I came on board 
this ship, and I shall not recount the painful 
tale. I have heard the word ‘coward’ and I 
have not resented it, and had not this day’s 
events come to pass, I should not have made the 
explanation which I am now about to make, for 
it might only have been received as the hollow 
excuse of one who dared not fight. You have 
some of you heard of my father. He was a 
brave man, and a good officer, but in an evil 
hour he had a difficulty with a brother officer, 
and he accepted the challenge to fight a duel. 
He met his companion upon the field, and he 
fell. He had marched boldly up to the cannon’s 
mouth for his beloved country, and his life was 
spared that his bosom friend might take it. My 
mother heard the sad story. She knew my hot 
blood—she knew I was my father’s child, and 
she feared for me. She drew my head upon her 
grief-laden bosom, and asked me to promise her 
that I would never give nor receive a challenge 
to mortal combat, and that I would never lend 
my countenance or assistance to the same in the 
capacity of a friend. I made the promise, and 
sealed it with a vow, and a mother’s prayer went 
up that I might be true to it. Gentlemen, you 
know all now.” 

There was a tear in his eye, but he turned 
quickly away and went on deck. 

For some moments after he had gone, there 
was a death-like stillness. 

“ Gentlemen,” uttered Savage, starting quickly 
from his seat, “ follow me on deck.” 

He started for the ladder, and we all went 
after him. Legrand stood by the lee quarter- 
railing, and Suvage moved quickly to him. 

“Mr. Legrand,” said the humbled officer, in 
a trembling, but frank tone, “Ihave wronged 
you most deeply, and here, before all the living 
witnesses of my error, Iask your pardon. Forgive 
me, sir, and I will never do such wrong again,” 

Walter took the proffered hand, and while 
tears trembled upon his dark lashes, he replied : 

“Captain Savage, most joyfully do I accede 
to your request. Let the past be forgotten, sir, 
and may its darkness be more than obliterated by 
the friendship of this hour.” 

The temptation could not be resisted: My 
first mate, a noble-hearted sailor, threw up his cap 
and called out for three cheers. And they were 
given—three times three—for the noble youth 
who had not only been the direct agent of saving 
our ship and crew, but who also had the moral 


courage to do his whole duty, even though it 
bronght out the jeer and scoff of companions 
against him. 

The widowed mother had followed her son on 
deck, and she had seen all that had transpired, 
and never shall I forget the strange look that 


dwelt upon her countenance as she clasped her 


hands and raised her streaming eyes towards 
heaven. It was a look of such joyful pride and 
ardent gratitude as words cannot tell. ' 
In due time we arrived at Calcutta withou 
further treuble, and from that evening of recon-. 
ciliation I heard not a profane word nor ribald 
jest fall from Captain Savage’s lips. He was a 
better and a happier man. Walter Legrand was 
urged most strongly to join the army, but his 
love for his mother restrained him. He settled 
his father’s business, and he and his mother re- 
turned to England with me. Three years after 
that he was sent to Parliament from his native 
borough, and no man can enjoy more exten- 
sively the confidence and esteem of his fellows 
than does he; but I know that all the honors 
which men can heap upon him can never take 
that place in his heart and love which is filled by 


‘the gratitude and trusting confidence of his own 


dear mother. 
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I found dromedary-riding not at all difficult. | 


One sits on a very lofty seat, with his feet cross- 
ed over the animal’s shoulders, or resting on his 


neck. The body is obliged to rock bacRward , 


and forward, on account of the long swinging 
gait, and as there is no stay or fulcrum except a 
blunt pommel, around which the legs are cross- 
ed, some little power of equilibrium is necessary ! 
My dromedary was a strong, stately beast, of a 
light cream color, and so even in gait that it 
would bear ihe Arab test: that is, one might 
drink a cup of coffee while going on a full trot, 
without spilling a drop. I found a great advan- 
tage in the use of the Oriental costume. My 
trowsers allowed the legs perfect freedom of mo- 
tion, and I soon learned so many different modes 
of crossing those members, that no day was suf- 
ficient toexhaust them. The rising and kneeling 
of the animal is hazardous at first, as his long 
legs double together like a carpenter’s rule, and 
you are thrown backwards and then forwards, 
and then backwards again, but the trick of it is 


soon learned. The soreness and fatigue of which — 
many travellers complain I never felt, and I at- | 


tribute much of it to the Frank dress. I rode 
from eight to ten hours a day, read, and even 
dreamed in the saddle, and was at night as un- 
wearied as in the morning.—Bayard Taylor. 


{ 
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IT’S ALWAYS MY LUCK. 


BY MES. M. E. ROBINSON. 


““Tr’s about time to give up trying, and yield 
to the force of circumstances. The tide of ill 
luck sets against me harder than ever. Really, 
brother John; I cannot stem the current much 
longer.” 

** What has happened now ?” 

“You remember the handsome bay I pur- 
chased a few weeks since ?” 

“ He had a slight lameness in one of his feet.” 

Yes.” 

“Well, the trouble has been increasing, until 
the animal is a complete cripple, and quite unfit 
to use. I s’pose I ought to have expected some- 
thing of that kind ; it’s always my luck. You 
know I can never buy anything without being 
cheated, or do anything like other people. I was 
evidently born under a bad star. With some 
folks, everything works well without any appar- 
ent effort on their part. Neighbor Jones bought 
some railroad stock that paid‘him eight per cent. 
right straight along. Well, I went and pur- 
chased some stocks, too, and the result is, that I 
will sell out to-day at twenty-five per cent. Last 
year Job Smith went into the hop business ; he 
raised a large field, and disposed of every pound 
ata handsome profit. This season I cut some 
two or three thousand poles, and tried it on a 
large scale. What is to come of it? Why, of 
course, hops have taken a turn, and wont pay 
the cost of raising. Mr. Thompson got his house 
insured a few nights before it was destroyed by 
fire. Ten days after the disaster he got every 
cent of the insurance. I went and insured with 
the P. T. W. Company. When my corn barn 
was burned, containing much value in various 
kinds of grain, instead of receiving the amount 
of the insurance, a rumor reached me that the 
concern had failed, which report was confirmed 
by the first newspaper that I happened to take 
up. 

“Last spring I planted my potatoes on a hill, 
and the dry weather parched up the soil and pre- 
vented acrop. This season I planted them on 
a piece of low bottom-land, and the rains wash- 
ed them out. It’s always my luck. You know 
that corn has been a good yield in this part of 
the country, and always been marketable. I 
have usually never tried to grow any except for 
my own use, but this year I thought I’d try it, 
and so put in five acres. I was a fool for doing 
it. A person of my hard experience might have 
known better. Just as though I could raise 


corn! Just as though I could do anything suc- 
cessfully! I can’t sneeze like other folks, or 
blow my nose without setting it to bleeding! 
My corn is scarcely out of the silk; there has 
been a heavy frost, and it will be hardly decent 
fodder for the cattle, That’s my luck. It’s just 
so with my beans—the frost has got them, too. 
Something will happen to me next. I shall 
break my arm, or my leg, or choke myself with 
a piece of meat. Then again, if I was going to 
die, I s’pose it would rain, or thunder, or some- 
thing of that kind. I’ve no doubt my grave 
will be full of water when I’m buried. That’s 
my luck—it wont leave me—it’ll follow as long 
as there’s anything left of me. It commenced 
when I was a boy. I was late at school, caught 
whispering, throwing paper balls, pinching the 
boys, making wry faces at the master, carrying 
on pantomimic correspondence with the girls, 
and forever and eternally an eligible candidate 
for a thrashing. The big boys used to beat me, 
and the little ones stone me. I never got the 
medal but once, and then I lost it before I got 
home, for which I was maltreated the next day 
by the double-fisted master. When I got large 
enough to go courting, some fellow was sure to 
get the girl I wanted, or the one I wanted was 
sure to give me the mitten. I was confounded 
bashful, and was laughed at because I didn’t ap- 
pear natural in company. My work was found 
fault with. The tailor couldn’t fit me to a coat. 
If I rode out, I got tipped over, or run away 
with. When I got a situation, I was sure to of- 
fend my employers. I couldn’t go in swimming 
without having the cramp, or go hunting with- 
out being mistaken for a goose, kicked over by 
the recoil of my gun, buysting it up by over- 
loading, or hurting somebody in some way. It’s 
always my luck.” 

“ You owe your luck all to yourself,” said his 
brother John. 

“Certainly ; I expected you’d say so; you 
always do.” 

“ You were ever wanting in forethought,” add- 
ed brother John, mildly. “ You never calculated 
chances, or made provisions for contingencies. 
When a mere lad, you would undertake a piece 
of work without knowing what you were doing. 
You have been a kind of unconscious sleep- 
walker since the day of your birth. You appear 
to be dreaming most of the time. You don’t 
reach conclusions by a logical process, but jump 
and flounder at them, or never reach them at all. 
So far as cause and effect are concerned, you are 
profoundly ignorant of both. The philosophy 
of the processes of Nature appears strange to 
you. If a shower comes up suddenly, you rath- 
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er imagine it was gotten up on purpose to wet 
your load of hay. If the season is too dry or 
too hot, it is just the same—all on your account. 
Why, man, Nature is as impartial as she can be, 
and cares no more about you, individually, than 
she does about a grasshopper. Do you suppose 
she would step out of her course to do you a 
petty piece of spite? Not a bit of it—she works 
for the good of all. But you appear profoundly 
ignorant of it. Your continued ill luck has its 
origin in your own organization. You proceed 
without method, and do not govern yourself by 
the signs of the times. Before planting hops, 
you should have informed yourself whether the 
market was surfeited ; and as for corn, you put 
it in too late, and on that part of your farm 
which is first affected by frost. Perhaps you 
may remember that I predicted a foor crop 
while you were planting. But why did I ven- 
ture such a prediction? Simply because circum- 
stances warranted it—circumstances that entire- 
ly escaped your observation ; and in fact all cir- 
cumstances that affect your luck are unnoted. 
Why it is that you do not profit by experience, 
Iam at a loss to understand. When you got 
insured, you took your policy from a humdram, 
ricketty-racketty company. You were in similar 
fault when you bought the bay horse. A slight 
examination of his foot would have satisfied you 
that his lameness was incurable ; but the animal 
looked well, the owner told you it was ‘all 
right,’ and so a fool and his money were 


“ That’s comforting!” muttered the man of ill 
luck. 

“And the identical state of things prevailed 
when you bought into the Vermont Central Rail- 
road,” continued brother John. “ Jones bought 
stock on the Boston and Worcester, which is al- 
ways up and pays good dividends. I couldn’t 
help laughing when I heard what you’d been do- 
ing. Why, anybody but an unlucky man would 
know better. You wouldn’t have caught your 
wife doing such a foolish thing. All the women 
and children in the neighborhood are better post- 
ed about railroad stocks than you seem to be. 
There’s no use in talking, though; it’s always 
your luck. Age has now so crept upon you, 
that I fear it is too late to outgrow your thought- 
lessness and want of method. It is to be ex- 
pected that you will plod on in the old track. 
You work hard enough with your hands, but 
don’t do head-work enough for a baby. Just 
make one strong effort, my good brother. It 
will be up-hill business, but possibly you may 
come to your senses enough to complain less of 
your ill fortune.”’ 
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“That'll do, brother John,” said the grum- 
bler, with something like a smile. “I’m in for a 
blowing up when I mention my troubles. It’s 
always my luck.” 

And so the brothers parted, one a little more 
thoughtful than when they met, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the other was any wiser, or in a 
more promising way to improve—for he had 
often heard the same kind of reasoning before. 
Probably he will continue to be an unmethodical 
person to the day of his death, and, grumbling 
in the old fashion, say, “ It’s always my luck !” 


+ 


MALIBRAN, 

Malibran’s nervous temperament and ro- 
mantic turn of feeling inspired her with a pas- 
sionate love of flowers. During her perform- 
ance of Desdemona, on the evening of her bene- 
fit, she betrayed her fondness for flowers in a sin- 
gular way. When Desdemona lay dead on the 
stage, and the Moor, in his frenzied grief, was 
preparing to inflict upon himself the blow which 
was to lay him prostrate at her side, Madame 
Malibran, fearing the destruction of the bouquets 
and wreaths which lay scattered round her, ex- 
claimed, in a low tone of voice: ‘‘ Take care of 
my flowers. Do not crush my flowers.” There 
resided in Naples at one time a poor hairdresser, 
who vainly struggled to obtain a scanty liveli- 
hood. Madame Malibran sent for him, and de- 
sired him to attend daily to dress her hair, for 
which she payed him most extravagantly. As 
soon as he was gone, she would undo all his curl- 
ing and plaiting, and again go through the oper- 
tion of having her hair dressed by another coi/f- 
eur. Some friends remarked that she gave her- 
self a great deal of useless trouble, and suggest- 
ed that as she only employed the poor hairdress- 
er for charity, it would be better to give him 
money for doing nothing. “O, no,” replied she, 
“he is poor but proud; he thinks he earns the 
money, and consequently feels no humiliation in 
taking it. To receive reward is gratifying; to 
accept charity is degrading. Besides, when he 
hears my head-dress praised, be believes it to be 
his handywork, and feels proud of his talents. 
To confer such happiness is worth nearly any 
sacrifice.” 

One day an intimate friend accused her of be- 
ing generally too tame in the opening scenes of 
her characters ; her reply was curious. “I look 
upon the heads in the pit as one great mass of 
wax candles ; if I were to light them all up at 
once, they would waste and soon burn out. But, 
by lighting gradually, I obtain in time a brilliant 
illumination. My systeta is to light up the pub- 
lic by degrees.”—Musical World. 
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THE CONVERT’S ADDRESS TO HEATH. 
BY J. ALFORD. 


Oft on the mountain’s rugged side, 

Where rocks on rocks majestic ride, 
I’ve sought thy beauteous form ; 

T’ve found thee in the vale below, 

Sparkling midst heaps of drifted snow, 
And in the wintry storm. 


Again, when summer's milder reign 

Has clad in varied charms the plain, 
She loves in streams to lave; 

Oft plunging from the river’s side, 

While zephyrs rippled o’er ite tide, 
I’ve found thee in the wave. 


But when I made the town my choice, 
Lured for a time by folly’s voice, 
In search of vain renown ; 
Through all my limbs disorder spread, 
While feverish dreams and aching head, 
Soon told me health was flown. 


But, dissipation, hence adieu! 

The tavern feast, the motley crew, 
No more have charms for me; 

The gay debauch can please no more, 

The drunken riot, midnight roar, 
The song, the catch, the glee. 


Henceforth to rural haunts I go, 

Through summer’s heat and winter’s snow, 
Thy smiles again to share; 

And thou, as well known scenes I hail, 

Fresh strength with every breath exhale, 
Once more shall be my care. 


THE ARTIST’S STRATAGEM. 


BY MRS. M. A, DENISON. 


“Anp now,” cried Frank Lemington, throw- 
ing himself upon a little mean, dilapidated sofa, 
“Tam for the first time penniless. Not able to 
get a mouthful of bread, upon my sacred honor. 
Sell! what shall I sell ?” he ejaculated, as if inre- 
ply to some suggestion made by his interior self ; 
“‘ what in fact is there to sell? That old bureau 
I paid—amazing sum, fifty cents for; no secret 
springs in it either. Wonder what it would 
bring now? Here’s a sofa, valued thirty-seven 
and a half, and that old chest, relic of my theat- 
rical foolery, contains a wardrobe that no living 
soul but myself could wear—and that only for 
farce,” he continued, rising and pacing the floor. 

The large, old apartment did look cheerless 
without a fire. To be sure there was a bright 
imitation of yellow blaze and sombre smoke over 
the fireplace, with its black hearth, but it was, 
alas, painted, though by such a genial heart it 
had almost given heat to the canvass. 

There were many pictures scattered about— 


several] plaster casts artistically arranged, brush- 
es, palette pencils laid in confusion on the floor 
and table—an easel stood in the, best light the 
room afforded, a few chairs leaned stiffly against 
the unpapered walls. 

Frank Lemington had struggled with poverty 
all his life, he had been wild, but not dissolute ; 
a dishonorable action had never stained his rep- 
utation. With real genius, yet no means of 
study, he had produced some incomparable por- 
traits—but unknown and penniless, he could get 
but few orders. He had once strutted on the 
stage, and there is no knowing to what histrion- 
ic honors he might have attained, had not a sin- 
gular pain forewarned him that the stretch of his 
vocal powers was too much for him, coupled as 
it was with his labor as an artist. 

Still he was miserably poor, spite of his coura- 
geous exclamation which he omitted not morn- 
ing or night. “I'll be a great painter—l’ll be 
something yet, in spite of it all.” 

Frank was supperless and therefore hungry. 
His only acquaintance in the city had gone out 
of town—and what young man of spirit would 
get trusted for a supper? Zounds! to long for 
a piece of bread! It was too bad! 

He put on his hat, wrapped his cloak grandly 
over his threadbare garments, and passed out into 
the entry, walking slowly. On the landing at 
the foot of the stairs he met the old widow lady 
of whom he hired his room, and owing only one 
week’s rent, boldly wished her a good evening. 
She was a lady-like woman, and rarely spoke to 
her boarders, but to-night she felt commu- 
nicative. 

“ We're fixing for a party, Mr. Lemington, 
and if we might have the honor of your compa- 
ny, I’m sure my daughter'and myself will be 
much pleased.” 

“ Your daughter!” said Frank, standing still 
for a moment, with one foot on the lower stair, 
“T was not aware you had a daughter—I have 
never seen any one but yourself.” 

“QO, she’s been to school all her life,’”’ answer- 
ed the simple landlady, “and on her eoming 
home to stay, I feel as if she ought to have some 
sort of welcome of the kind, and so I’m going 
to let her have a party. She hasn’t had one, 
poor thing, since her father died,” 

“And when will your party take place?” 
asked Frank—he had much rather she had invit- 
ed him to supper. 

“O dear, that’s what darling and I are in 
such a strait about; for the great room on the 
ground floor, just back of this one, sir, wants 
whitewashing, and the kitchen too; yet nota 
whitewasher can I get for love or money at this 
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busy time; not for whole weeks; and the party’s 
put for Thursday; that’s in two days, you see,” 

A scheme flashed through Frank’s clever 
brain. “I cannot starve,” he thought, “I will 
not beg, but I must have something to eat while 
I am finishing Ella’s picture. My good Mrs. 
Blake,” he answered, after a moment’s seeming 
consultation with memory, “I think I know a 
man who will do your whitewashing intwo days.” 

“I’m so glad!” exclaimed the little widow, 
clasping her hands, 

“ He is rather singular though about his terms 
—he doesn’t charge the usual price, but is con- 
siderably more reasonable ; but he would expect 
to take his meals here. He has been, you under- 
stand, a sort of gentleman, but—” and Frank 
would have gone on butting till night, had not 
the landlady interrupted him. 

“QO, all the better,” cried the widow, “T’ll 
give him what he asks and his meals beside ; 
but Isha’n’t want him to come you know till 
nine or half past.” 

“Tl engage him,” said Frank, and then ad- 
ded as he went out, “ that’s better than poison or 
pistols, young man; and be sure if you’re brave 
you'll always get out of difficulty. You must of 
course go without supper to-night; but by get- 
ting up at daybreak, working hard at the picture 
for four hours or so, now that it is nearly com- 
pleted, you'll get it done this week, old fellow. 
Courage, Frank, and thank your mother and the 
stars that you’re not too proud to work at any 
thing that’s honest.” 

Frank took a long walk, and could not aveid 
passing by pastry shops and eating-rooms from 
whence his own hungry humanity snuffed the 
savory scents eagerly; but afterwards laughing 
at himself, and repeating occasionally, “too bad 
—too bad,” he hurried on home. His walk had 
done him good—and made him ravenous, too. 
What was his surprise on entering his lonely 
chamber, to find upon the table a brown paper 
package ; and what his further state of aston- 
ishment, when upon carefully undoing it, out fell 
a neat supply of sandwiches—new white bread 
thinly covered with butter and mustard, and 
tucked between “ fresh, sweet bacon, fat and lean,” 

“ O joyful surprise!” exclaimed Frank, ex- 
tending theatrically his right hand and-the sand- 
wiches—“ but where the dickens did they come 
from? What good angel, or good fairy, or good 
creature of some sort, left them here, I wonder?” 
Fora moment he stood thinking; then swallow- 
* ing his amazement with a large bite of bread 
and bacon, he seated himself and had a good 
supper. “Only,” he muttered—* it would be 
so much more delicious with tea.” 
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O discontented mortals that we are! Who can 
lay his hand on his beart and say “I want no 
more!” 

Here was the secret of the sandwiches. Susy 
Blake saw the rather interesting and handsome 
young artist go out and pass by the window. 
Her cousin, a dashing girl with a small fortune, 
had sat for her portrait, and in her letters to the 
boarding-school Susy, she was forever eulogizing 
the “divine Frank Lemington and his studio.” 
Susy drew her own conclusions from this—and 
anticipated being asked to the wedding. Susy 
was romantic, and almost crazy to see a painter’s 
studio. “It must be very beautiful,” she thought, 
“ and if mother don’t see me, and he’s gone—I’l 
just run up and take a look.”” Now the young 
lady was engaged for a picnic for the morrow, 
one of those free and easy kind where the frol- 
ickers carry their own refreshments, and she held 
in her hand a small brown paper, carefully foid- 
ed, over a goodly number of sandwiches, This, 
without thinking, she, still retained, as she ran 
cautiously up stairs. The key she carried, ex- 
actly fitted; the lock swung round, the door 
flew open, and she was for the first time in her 
life within the hallowed precincts of genius. 

Well, Susy found nothing very wonderful 
there, but she walked round, admiring the very 
fine paintings, and stopping occasionally before 
one worthiest of her admiration. It was the 
face of a beautiful girl, and the expression was 
angelic. As Susy stood there, her hands de- 
murely folded, her hair, which was vety bright 
and pretty, falling softly and cloud-like over her 
shoulders, a sweet smile of satisfaction and ad- 
miration upon her handsome features, a close 
observer might have detected some likeness be- 
tween the girl and the picture. The same soft 
blue eyes, over. which the setting sun threw a 
mellow lustre, the same transparency of complex- 
ion, the same sweetness of expression. 

“Who can it be?” thought Susy, going me- 
chanically to the window—“ mercy, there he is !”’ 
she added, in the same breath, for the artist was 
just then entering the house; and without a 
thought of sandwiches, away she flew, locking 
the door and hastily ensconcing herself in her 
own snug little chamber, one flight higher. Thus 
you see how Providence sent a supper to the 
penniless painter. 

Susy never remembered her luncheon until 


she was going away next morning. Poor Susy, 


her cheeks were like crimson; ‘“ what will he 
think of me?” she whispered, after looking over 
her store of cake and fruit, forgetting that he 
could of course know nothing about it. 


On the following morning Frank was up be- 
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times. He felt a little faint, but then, thought 
he, “I shall get a good breakfast by-and-by, and 
money enough to-morrow to keep me till next 
week ; then I hope my patron will be liberal, for 
really I think I have done myself justice ;” and 
he gazed, with hand and brush suspended, upon 
his work. 

It was nearly nine. Frank sat before his 
easel in a shabby, genteel dressing gown, well 
adorned with huge tassels. Thrown rather fop- 
pishly over his jetty curls was a really rich cap, 
embroidered with silk and gold thread, and fur- 
ther ornamented with a broad gold band. The 
door suddenly opened ; a lad and a young lady 
entered ; the latter, in all but her extremely fash- 
ionable dress, very much like Susy Blake. A 
flush mounted to Frank’s cheeks and his eyes 
sparkled with pleasure. He sprang rather than 
arose from his chair, and stammered something 
about his dishabille. 

* O, never mind,” said the lady, refusing with 
a motion of her hand the chair he offered her. 
“I only called in to tell you I and Charley will 
be ready to sit again on Monday. When is the 
exhibition to take place ¢” 

“Not for some two months yet, so there is 
plenty of time,” was the answer, laying his 
brash on the table, and wiping his bespattered 
hand on his dressing-gown. 

“© plenty,” was the lady’s answer, “good 
morning ;” and she went out taking the sunshine 
with her, leaving the artist standing as if spell- 
bound 


“Alas, what it is to be poor!’’ he exclaimed 
bitterly, throwing off his cap, almost angrily, 
and divesting himself of his dressing-gown. 
“She, so beautifal and an heiress, will never 
marry me, I fear, although she is so encoura- 
ging and gentle in manner, and I sometimes 
dare to think she loves me. But a truce to this 
—to businessnow. Let us see if Madam Blake’s 
daughter is as pretty as her cousin.” 

Saying which he went to the old chest and un- 
locked it with a rusty key. Such an assortment 
as that yawning lid disclosed! tarnished gold 
and silver ornaments—threadbare cloths and silk- 
bare velvets. Old shoes with enormous buckles, 
iu short, the whole display was as motley as it 
was profuse. Selecting a large red wig, a iong- 
waisted, spotted and wrinkled coat, and some- 
thing like a butcher’s apron, a set of false whis- 
kers and eyebrows, he laid them out for inspec- 
tion. They answered well, and he proceeded to 
transform himself from the highly talented 
Frank L—, to a respectable looking man of 
all-work. 

“That'll do,” he muttered before his little 


mirror, “‘ my best friends would not know me 
now.” 

His best friend or his worst enemy could not 
indeed have recognized, in the blowsy, coarse- 
looking face, any resemblance to Lemington—so 
complete was his disguise. 

Going down hastily, he told his hostess that 
he was the man sent by the painter to white- 
wash. She was ready for him—but first, would 
not he like a little breakfast? He looked cold. 

No objection in the world, thought Frank, as 
he demurely assented ; and sitting down, he did 
himself justice, and astonished the widow, who 
saw she had the worst of the bargain; “ but, ~ 
poor man,” soliloquized the good-hearted wo- 
man, “who knows? Maybe the poor thing has 
not had a good meal for a week.” Frank was 
by himself nearly all that day; but the next, 
Susy had returned. She stood at the great 
kitchen table, her sleeves turned up, and her fair 
white arms immersed in soapsuds to the elbow, 
her dark locks turned coquettishly over, the tips 
escaping in charming little ringlets. They did 
not of course mind the whitewasher; and so 
Susy rattled on, happily unconscious of the 
beating heart and wandering glances of the 
stranger towards herself. 

“ How much sheis like her cousin,” he thought, 
“ yet how unlike. More beautiful certainly in 
her simplicity, than she in her finery, yet Marie 
is lovely, and alas, I fear beloved.” Upon this 
he sighed so hard that Susy turned half about 
and wondered what that noise was. 

** Mother,” said Susy,—the bustling little wo- 
man was lighting up the big oven—“ did you 
say you had invited our lodger up stairs—I 
mean the painter.” 

* Yes,” replied the widow, hastily retreating 
from a cloud of pine-wood smoke, and then lus- 
tily using the bellows. 

“ Didn’t Cousin Marie ask you to?’ contin- 
ued Susy, rinsing the tumblers that were to be 
put in requisition the night following. 

“To be sure, she did; you know she’s sittin’ 
for her picter,”’ replied her mother. 

“I thought there was a face up there that 
looked like her, only better.” 

“Gracious me!” cried the widow, turning 
round, while the whitewash brush went amazing- 
ly slow; “when did you see a face up there— 
what do you mean? when was you in that man’s 
room ?”” 

Susy’s complexion was crimson all over. 
However there was no alternative—the story 
of her visit and the sandwiches must be told. 

“ Ho, that’s the secret !” thought Frank, stop- 
ping his work, and giving the wig such a turn 
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over with one hand, that it came near falling off 
Luckily, nobody saw it. , 

“Well, Susan, all I’ve got to say, is, that 
you are served just right, going into the lodgers’ 
rooms that way ; pretty manners.” 

“Don’t Marie go often?” asked the young 
girl, quite subdued. 

“You know Marie isn’t the kind of person I’d 
have you copy, Susan; you know she always 
was bold and forward, and has had lovers ever 
since she was twelve years old, yes, and jilted 
them, too.”’ 

Susy was silent for a moment, then she said— 
“ f think she likes the painter. By the way she 
used to write to me at school, I concluded they 
were engaged, and going to be married.” 

“Whew!” whistled Frank to himself—and 
whitewashed vigorously. > 

“ Well, I don’t know,” continued the widow, 
“but it’s my private opinion, the young man is 
poor. Anyhow, he don’t have many calls.” 

“ Fact!” put in Frank, sotto voce. 

“And I’m certain Marie wouldn’t marry,as she 
herself says, less than ten thousand.” 

“Then she wouldn't marry me,” thought the 
whitewasher, beginning to think Susy extremely 
beautiful and graceful, as she went about so du- 
tifally working for her mother. 

“For my part, I’m glad I haven’tbrought you 
up with such notions. A good decent trade and 
something a leetle beforehand, is enough to make 
any girl contented,” said the mother. 

“‘ Well, it’s my opinion,” said Susy, “ that Ma- 
rie is really in love this time, and I’m sure she 
couldn’t find a handsomer man.” 

Frank’s complexion took the hue of his wig. 

“Handsome is ‘that handsome does,” re- 
marked the widow, very pithily. 

Not five minutes after, with great rustling and 
show, in came Marie. 

“ How busy you are,” she cried, laughing. 

“You see my hands are in the dough,” said 
Susy’s mother. 

“And mine in the suds,” cried Susy, gaily ; 
“ but stop, I’ll get you a chair.” 

“No, don’t trouble yourselves—but how nive 
you’re going to look! may a body speak to you 
after to-day? I hope, aunty, you’ve asked Mr. 
Lemington. I’m glad you have ;” she added in 
a voice of satisfaction, as the widow responded, 
“aint he a love of a man.” 

“ He’s a nice man I should think,” said Susy, 

“Nice man—I guess he is; just look at his 
genius. Papa says he can’t fail to be at the 
head of his profession in a few years.’ I think 
he’s a beauty.” 

Frank retreated into one of the thirty-six cor- 
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ners that composed the old fashioned kitchen. 
He thought to himself “perhaps after all it is 
true this beautiful girl loves me, and is willing 
to accept my genius in lieu of money—and she 
would bring me—gold. Yes,” he mentally ad- 
ded, “but what is gold without the sweetest vir- 
tues of womanhood?” Then his thoughts re- 
verted to the supperless evening—and on the 
whole he felt that with a fortune brought him by 
a lovely wife, and his own fame, which in such 
a case would bring him patronage, he should be 
happier than he was then. 


} “Who is that fright?’ he heard Marie whis- 


per from his corner ; “ what a scarecrow !” 

“T shall wear white to-morrow,” said Susy, 
“and a wreath of natural roses.” 

“And I intend to be dressed in the very dress 
I’m to be painted in.” 

“Ah, you mean to captivate the young artist,” 
said Susan, archly. 

“ No trouble in the world about that,” replied 
Marie, langhing again, and speaking very confi- 
dently—“ all men are‘easily captivated. I rath- 
er think he’s caught before this.” 

“Not so sure of that,” ejaculated Frank, 
glancing at the sweet, artless face of one cousin, 
and, it struck him for the first time, the bold ex- 
pression of the other. 

“There! I’ll declare if there aint the wood, 
and not a soul to split and sawit. Do you ever 
do such jobs, good man ?” 

“© yes,” replied Frank, “but I couldn’t till 
to-morrow.” 

“ Well, I’ll have it put in the woodshed, and 
you shall have the job. Somehow I like you; 
I think you’re an honest workman. I declare, 
girls, he’s got the queerest hair. I’m sure some 
of it is coal black. I shouldn’t wonder if he’d 
been using hair dye.” 

“Fortune has smiled upon me,” thought 
Frank, carelessly, as that evening the landlady 
brought up three letters, saying, as she gave them 
to him, that she had been to his room with them 
long ago, but he was out. 

He opened the first. It was an order for a 
painting by a very rich and munificent gentleman. 

“Brave!” cried Frank, snapping his fingers. 
The second was from his only bosom friend and 
contained only matters of private importance— 
but the third! he broke the seal lightly, threw 
his eyes over it, sprang up, looked at the signa- 
ture, and then in his enthusiasm, overthrowing 
a chair and a small table, he shouted at the top 
of his voice, “hurrah;” and then with dumb 
signs capered round the room—his face glowing, 
his eyes almost on fire with intense joy. 

“ Well, I tell’ you what, Frank Lemington,” 
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he exclaimed, “ standing before his little mirror, 
“ that letter was a regular stunner—excuse him, 
he didn’t often use slang words—“ to think that 
the old West Indian should remember me; 
eighty thousand—hurrah! throw up your cap, 
Frank, you’re a wealthy man and a match for— 
ay, even for Marie.” 

The fact was, this momentous letter informed 
him of the decease of an old second uncle, whom 
he had long forgotten, but who had resided for 
the last two years in the vicinity of the city. 
Having no heirs but Frank, he had generously 
remembered him in his will, and left him, besides 
his house and grounds, eighty thousand dollars. 

“ Now the young artist must be at L——,” 
said the letter, “early the next day.” “ But the 
old lady’s wood,” thought Frank. “I'll be 
home in time and see the fun out.” 

And so he was. Chuckling within himself he 
donned his frightful wig, and with the addition of 
a pair of ragged overalls, he commenced his work. 

It was the night of the party ; the whole house 
wes brilliantly illuminated. Richly dressed 
belles and beaux were promenading in at the 
front entrance, while Frank, laughing in his 
sleeve, sawed wood at the back—in a shed where 
the widow had hung a little oil lamp. 

Dame Blake was neither rich nor fashionable ; 
she had her own, independent notions of the fit- 
ness of things; hence at an earlier hour than 
fashion required, she had refreshments served. 
Frank stood wiping his forehead, thinking the 
farce wouldn’t pay, when he heard voices. 

“Why do you suppose he hasn’t come yet ?” 
inquired Marie, anxiously. 

“T can’t think,” answered her cousin; then 
she added, lightly, “‘ you are certainly bewitched 
with him, for you have seemed so dull, so unlike 
yourself to-night.” 

“ Pshaw,” returned Marie ina vexed tone, “I 
don’t care two cents for him only to flirt with.” 

“ Say you so?” whispered Frank to himself. 

“© that is wicked, Marie, and you will get 
him to love you dearly.” 

“ Of course I shall ;” returned Marie, coldly, 

“And then turn him off ?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“ O Maria, you think he is poor, but I assure 
yous gentleman who was here to see mama to- 
day, assured us that Mr. Lemington had just had 
a handsome fortune left him by an uncle, who, 
dying, bequeathed him all his property.” 

“Is that so?” inquired Marie, with energy ; 
“then don’t say another word, I’ll marry him.” 

“If you can?” queried Susy, slily, laughing. 

“ No fear of that,” returned the other; “he’d 
give all he’s worth for a smile from me, now.” 


“ Would he ?” said Frank to himself. 

“There, the poor wood-sawyer,” cried Susy, 
« T’m going to send him out a plate of cake.” 

' “Thatold curmudgeon ! he’s a perfect fright,” 
replied Marie, crossly. “I wouldn’t trouble my- 
self about him.” 

“But he’s poor—he works hard—he shall 
have some cake,” persisted her gentle cousin. 

Frank sat as if exhausted on a monster log. 
Something in white garments, looking like an 

, came out and offered him refreshments. 

“ God bless you, beautiful creature,” he utter- 
ed earnestly. Another moment and she was gone. 

How noble and handsome he looked—Frank 
Lemington—as he entered the widow’s room, 
his face beaming with happiness. 

Susy modestly shrank back in the crowd; 
Marie welcomed him, paying him every atten- 
tion in her power—using every fascinating art. 
Her heart beat high; now he was rich, she allow- 
ed her selfish self to love him, and she madly 
worshipped him. 

In vain all her arts. Frank sought the blush- 
ing cousin, and astonished, she knew not why, 
she still conld not but note the expression of his 
glance. It was very sweet to her, “but why 
should he seek me?” she murmured, “ when 
there is Marie, so much richer and more beauti- 
ful?” In afew words he told her why,.and to 
Marie’s anger, grief, indignation and remorse, 
Susy Blake was Frank Lemingtom’s betrothed— 
the “ little Susy Blake—that poor, unaccomplish- 
ed thing. Pshaw!” 

Frank and Susy were married. They had 
a splendid wedding, and forthwith removed 
into their beautiful house. 

One day Susy was startled by the entrance of 
the whitewasher, red locks and gll. He seated 
himself familiarly upon the rich lounge, and re- 
garded the lady with his old, strange stare. 

“Who are you? what do you want? Mr. 
Lemington is not at home,” she repeated rap- 
idly, rising and facing the door. 

“Susy,” exclaimed the strange apparition, 
inclining his head sideways, and smiling most 
hideously. 

“Good heavens, sir, leave the house, now!” 
cried Susy, indignantly, crushing the rose Frank 
had placed in her bosom in her agitation. 

Throwing off his hair, his whiskers, his false 
eyebrows, Frank held out his arms. Susy rush- 
ed into them with a scream of delight—“ it can’t 
be you was he,” she cried, laughing till the 
tears ran; “what did you do it for?” 

“No matter what I did it for,” he answered, 
kissing her beautiful cheek, “ ‘since it gained me 
a true, loving wife.” 
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CURING A BLOOMER. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


Jack Carysrorr was engaged to Miss Me- 
linda Winkle, the only daughter. of a retired 
merchant, when she was quite a child, and then 
started for Paris, where he was to study medi- 
cine for four years; at the expiration of which 
time, Miss Winkle would be nineteen, and ready 
to assume the duties of a matron. There was 
no necessity for Jack’s studying medicine, as he 
had an ample fortune, but old Winkle insisted 
that he ought to have a profession. From time 
to time he heard from and of Melinda, and learn. 
"ed that she was growing up very beautiful, and 

so changed that he wouldn’t know her. 

His studies completed, Jack hastened home, 
and no sooner arrived in Boston, than he went 
in search of Tom Winkle, to learn how his sis- 
ter was—old Winkle lived on a fancy farm about 
forty miles from Boston. Tom told him that his 
sister had grown up handsome and attractive— 
that she had received a first rate education, and 
was witty and accomplished ; but that she had 
been infected with the Bloomer mania, and noth- 
ing could cure her of her ridiculous determina- 
tion to wear pantaloons, and adopt the habits of 
the ruder sex. He said that his father had re- 
monstrated in vain, and that nothing could cure 
her of her folly. 

Now Jack abhorred an unsexed woman, and 
in spite of his solemn engagement to marry Me- 
linda, he resolved, if he failed to convert the 
young lady to his ideas of propriety by a system 
of tactics he had rapidly conceived, he would 
abandon her to some less fastidious suitor. Hav- 
ing imparted his project to Tom, he started by 
railroad for Winkle Lodge, and in a couple of 
hours was shaken warmly by the hand by Mr. 
Winkle. The old gentleman prepared him for a 
great change in his daughter, and hoped he 
would not be too much shocked at her costume. 
So much premised, he introduced the lover to 
the presence of his lady and her cousin Maria, 

“avery pretty girl, staying with her to keep her 
company. ' 

Melinda wore a jaunty black velvet riding-cap 
beneath which her hair appeared, croppéd short 
like a man’s; a frock coat, buttoned up to the 
throat ; 
and little high-heeled boots. “If she had been a 
vaudeville actress, Jack would have been delight- 
ed; but he was very sorry to see a lady'so inti- 
mately associated with his happiness, in this 
equipment. She, however, was evidently proud 
of the she exhibited. 


a pair of faultlessly-fitting pantaloons, | 


A BLOOMER. 
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Jack kissed her; but he kissed her cousin, too, 
not entirely to the satisfaction of the Bloomer. 
~ “Twas just going out to shoot woodcocks !” 
said Melinda ; “there’s my gun in the corner.” 

“Do you ride as well as shoot ?” asked Jack. 

“Dol ride!” exclaimed Melinda. “I don’t 
do anything else! I’ve just been putting my 
horse up to stone walls; he’ll make a capital 
fencer.” 

“ Of course you discard the side-saddle ?” 

“Not so bad as that,” replied the Bloomer, 
slightly blushing. 

“T’m going to see to my grapes, Jack,” said 
old Winkle; “so you must take care of the 
ladies.” 

“Dear girl,” said Jack, addressing Maria, 
when Winkle had retired, “though I humored 
Mr. Winkle’s joke, when he introduced me, still 
the moment I saw you, I knew that you were 
none other than my Melinda—you are just what 
T have painted you in my dreams !” 

“And who do you take me for, then, you 
blockhead ?”* asked Melinda. ~ 

“For just what you are, my boy!” cried Jack, 
slapping her on the back—“ honest Tom Win- 
kle! Handsome enongh for a girl, to be sure, 
but altogether too rough for one !” 

“But I assure you, Mr. Carysfort—” said 
Maria. 

“Don’t assure me that you are not your own 
sweet self,” said Jack, tenderly; “but tel! me 
all about your life here. What a charming, re- 
tired place! How abundant is the country in 
resources for the gratification of true feminine 
tastes! With its birds and flowers for admira- 
tion and culture ; its pleasant walks, its scenery 
for the pencil; and then books, music, and 
household work for in-door employment on 
rainy days and evenings. Such, doubtless, my 
dear Melinda has found it.” 

“ But let me tell you, Mr. Carysfort—” inter- 
rupted the real Melinda. 

“Be quiet, Tom!” cried Jack, impatiently. 
“Do be off with your gun—or go into the sta- 
ble—you were always a troublesome boy. You 
must know I have a world of things to say to 
your sister.” 

“T shall stay where I am!” said Melinda, 
throwing herself into a chair, and rocking some- 
| what violently. 

“Well, hold your tongue, then!” said Jack, 
turning his back on her, and continuing to con- 
verse with Maria. “Dear Melinda,” said he, 
“this joke of trying to pass Tom, here, off ‘as 
you, reminds me of the Bloomer mania. We 
had accounts of it in Paris, and it made the 
Frenchmen laugh consumedly at our expense. 


CURING 


Once in a while you see a woman in the streets 
of Paris dressed in male attire, and such traves- 
ties are common in carnival time, but only tol- 
erated then by the license of the season.” 

“Tt is an absurd mania, to be sure,” cried 

“T am glad to hear you condemn it,” returned 
Jack, warmly, pressing her hand, “for sooner 
than marry a confirmed Bloomer, I would be- 
stow my hand and name on a street singer or a 
tight-rope dancer.” 

“Don’t you want to look at the grounds ?” 
said Melinda, in a subdued and agitated voice. 

“JT want to talk with your sister, you little 
rascal!” cried Jack; and ~taking her by the 
shoulders, he put her out of the room and locked 
the door on her. 

Ten minutes afterwards she peered through 
the front window-blinds, and saw Jack kissing 
Maria. It was part of his system. 

At the dinner-table, Melinda appeared in the 
habiliments of her sex, looking very beautiful, 
though it must be confessed, her eyes were a lit- 
tle red and swollen, She blushed, and held out 
her hand to Jack. 

“Amazement !” cried Jack. “ Where’s Tom ?” 

“Tom is in Boston—as you know very well, 
or ought to know,” said Melinda. 

“ Then this lady—” said Jack, now turning to 
Maria. 

“Is my cousin Maria, as you were told this 
morning, only you wouldn’t believe it,” said 
Melinda, reproachfully. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Maria,” said Jack, 
with a roguish twinkle in his eye, “and I hope 
you'll excase anything that passed between 
us. ” 


“ You owe the apology to me,” said Melinda, 


pouting. 

“ How could I recognize you in that absurd 
costume ?”’ asked Jack. 

“My sentiments!” cried Winkle; “but she 
wouldn’t listen tome. Hullo!” cried he, jump- 
ing up in alarm, “I believe the house is afire ! 
Don’t you smell a strong smell of leather and 


_ woolen burning 


“ Shall I give the alarm ?” exclaimed Jack. 

“ There’s no occasion,” said Melinda. “Just 
now I threw a pair of boots, and some clothes I 
wanted to get rid of, in the kitchen fire—the 
owner having no further use for them.” 

“Pair of pantaloons among them?” asked 
Winkle. 

“Y—es,” said Melinda, rather reluctantly. 
* They belonged to a Bloomer, who has sm 
up business.” 


HOW AN INDIAN CAN DIE. » 


“ Hurrah!” shouted old Winkle. “I see 
through it all. Jack’s cured you, when every- 
body else had tried and failed.” 

“ Will you forgive me?” asked Jack. 

“ There’s my hand,” said Melinda, frankly. 
“TT forgive you, and thank you, too! ‘The les- 
son was @ sharp one, but I needed it to cure me 
of my folly.” 

HOW AN INDIAN CAN DIE. 

A touching instance of this characteristic trait 
occurred at the late engagement between a small 
war party of the Chippewas and a greatly supe- 
rior party of Sioux, near Cider Island Lake. 
The Chippewas, who were en route for a scalp- 
ing foray upon the Sioux villages on the Minne- 
sota, here fell into an ambuscade, and the first 
notice of danger which saluted their ears, was a 
discharge of fire arms froma thicket. Four of 
their number fell dead in their tracks. Another 
named the War Cloud, a leading brave, had a 
leg broken by a bullet. His comrades were loth 
to leave him, and whilst their assailants were re- 
loading their guns, attempted to carry him along 
with them to where they could gain the shelter of 
a thicket, a short distance in the rear. But he 
commanded them to leave him, telling them that 
he would show his enemies how a Chippewa 
could die. At his request they seated him on a 
log with his back leaning against a tree. He 
then commenced painting his face and singing 
his death song. As his enemies approached him 
he only sang a louder and a livelier strain, and 
when several had gathered round him, flourish- 
ing their scalping knives, and screeching forth 
their demoniac yells of exultation, not a look or 
gesture manifested that he was even aware of 
their presence, At length they seized him and 
tore his scalp from his head. - Still seated with 
his back against a large tree, they commenced 
shooting their arrows into the trunk around his 
head, grazing his ears, neck, etc., until they lit- 
erally pinned him fast, without having once touch- 
ed a vital part. Yet our hero remained the same 
imperturbable stoic, continuing to chant his de- 
fiant strain, and although one of the number 
flourished his reeking scalp before his eyes—still 
not a single expression of his countenance could 
be observed to change. At last oneof the num- 
ber approached him with a tomahawk, which, 
with a few unheeded flourishes, he buried in the 
captive’s skull, who sank in death with the song 
still upon his lips. He had indeed succeeded 
well in teaching his enemies “how a Chippewa 
could die,” A few days afterwards they were 
taught how a Chippewa could be avenged.— 
St. Paul Democrat. 
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ARNITA’ZOLTAN. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE. 
BY 3. HUNT, JR. 


First, each to each, at all times, faithful prove, 
And hoard with care, the sacred bond of good; 

"Tis this, which makes the joys of youthful love, 
And married life more truly understood. 


_ Ne’er let a word of discord with you rise, 
To mar the feelings and destroy your rest; 
But, as a perfect mirror, let your eyes 
Reflect pure motives in each other’s breast. 


Then, when the dark and gloomy night of age 
Shall cast a shade around the scenes of life, 

Bright will be viewed on holy memory’s page, 
The vow that made one husband, one a wife. 


ARNITA ZOLTAN. 
A LEGENDARY TALE. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


In the latter part of the fifteenth century, on 
the borders of the river Drave, in Hungary, near 
the village of—readers, I have forgotten the 
name, and have. looked in vain for it on my 
map ; I shall be obliged to give it one, for I do 
not like to write,—near the village of ——. The 
name has nothing to do with the interest of the 
story, so I will call it Carlstadt. Willitdo? I 
will begin again. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century, on 
the borders of the river Drave, in Hangary, near 
the village of Carlstadt, there stood, at short 
distances apart, three castles. The one nearest 
the village was in ruins, and haunted, according 
to popular belief ; the next was built on a rocky 
eminence, overlooking the little village, and was 
the stronghold of the robber, Count Arthpud ; 
the third and farthest was the property of the 
good Baron Almarvitz, who was loved as mueh 
by the villagers as his neighbor, the count, was 
hated and feared by them. The inhabitants of 
the village were iene, but very supersti- 
tious. 

Melson. wes thaneis 
Zoltan, and the beauty and belle of the place ; 
also the affianced bride of yeuang John Detnold, 
the only son of the richest man in the place, and 
esquire to the Baron Almarvitz. Count Arth- 
pud had seen Arnita, and being enamored of her 
beauty, had used every persuasive art in his 
power to make her consent to become his, but 
with no success. 

At the ‘ting: say story. commences, the,whlow 
Zoltan was very ill, and her devoted daughter, 
Arnita, in despair, was sitting by the side of her 
mother’s bed, watching her as she slept, when 


the door of the cottage opened, and there enter- 
ed without knocking one of those seers or wiz- 
ards, then so common. He was an old man, but 
firm and erect; his, dress was of blue cloth, 
trimmed with a scarlet band, upon which were 
strange figures and signs; his face: was remark- 
able for very heavy black eyebrows, from under 


*“ Daughter,” he said, “ your mother is very 
ill—ill unto death ; but you can save her. you 
have vourage.’” 

“ Tell me-how exclaimed Arnita, forgetting 


‘her previous fears of the intruder. 


“If you have courage to pass the hours of 
midnight, seated on the Witghes’ Stone by the 
threshold of ‘the haunted castle.” . 

Arnita trembled vioiently as she heard the old 
wizard, and she replied : 

“None have been known to pass the night 
there in safety ; none that have ever sat on that 
stone have lived to say what they saw, nor have 
they ever been heard of afterwards.” 

“But if I gave you a charm by which you 
would be insured from all harm, would you then 
dare pass the night there?’ and the old man 
watched her attentively as he spoke. 

Arnita made no answer, but seemed to be 
weighing the chances in her own mind. Again 
the old man spoke, drawing, as he did so, a 
chain from his pocket. 

“ Look at this chain. Once round your neck, 
and the medallion in your hand, and no power 
‘of evil can touch you. You will hear all that 
passes, but be unharmed by anything. If you 
will obey my instructions, you will come back 
unharmed and find your mother well.” 

Arnita hesitated. She loved her mother be- 
yond all things on earth; and she had a stout 
heart. With that talisman nothing could touch 
her ; why should she not try it? Thus thought 

not the courage.” 

“ Give me the charm!” nervously cunteiued 
Arnita, after having looked at her mother, and 
seen the deathly pallor which seemed to be steal- 
ing over her. 

“Here it is, daughter,” said the old man, 
hanging the charm; to which was attached a star 
and cross, round her neck. “Do you hear what 
I say ?” he asked. 

“ Perfectly,” whispered Arnita. 

“Upon your faithfulness in following all my 
directions, hangs your safety and that of your 
mother. At ten this night, you must repair to 
the Witches’ Stone, and seat yourself on it, fa- 
cing the entrance to the castle ; clasp the star and 
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‘cross in your hands, resting your elbows on your 
knees, and your head in your hands, covering 
your éyes. Strange noises you will hear—per- 
haps sweet ‘music; but no matter what assails 
you, beware of giving way to curiosity and look- 
ing up. One look and you are lost. Remain 
tilltwo. Take heed. Follow faithfully what I 
have told you to'do. Seat yourself now in the 
position I directed, that I imay see if you fully 
understand.” 

Arnita did so, but when she removed her 
hands the old man was gone. She sprang to 
the door, but he was away: Arnita was much 
less superstitious than any of the other girls of 
the village, and withal possessed rather a fancy 
for adventure. Her lover, John Detnold, being 
constantly with the Baron Almarvitz, who had 
no faith whatever in any ghost or apparition, 
had imbibed ina great measure his master’s feel- 
ings, and was accustomed to laugh at the stories 
of mysterious disappearances and haunted spots 
told by the old men and women in the village, 
and listened to with fear and wonder by the young 
people. Arnita was possessed of greater intelli- 
gence than most girls, and consequently agreed 
in part with her lover, and joined with him in 
laughing at the tales. ' 

The hour for Arnita to encounter the spirits 
was approaching, and risiag softly from her 
bed, and throwing over her shoulders a coarse 
cloak, with a beating heart she set out. ‘The 
feeling she experienced was not exactly fear, 
though ‘she trembled from head to foot as she 
approached the castle, and saw the Witches’ 
Stone gleaming white in the moonlight. By a 
great effort she walked forward and seated her- 
self on the stone as direeted. Before she cover- 
ed her face she looked around. She saw nothing 
to fear ; but the broken pillars and stones shone 
white and spectral in the moonlight, while the 
entrance of the castle, which she was facing, was 
in a deep shadow. A chill crept over her, and 
she was on the point of running away, when the 
thought of her sick, perhaps dying mother, came 
over her, and resolutely driving away every fear- 
fal thought, she bowed her head upon her hands, 
and her vigil began. 

Two hours passed, and as yet nothing had 
been heard to frighten her, when suddenly she 
heard a rustling, and something brushed past 
her ; then louder rustling, and @ troop of spirits 
brushed past her; then all was still. Again she 
was startled by the sound of distant laughter, 
then pleased and surprised by soft music. Thus 
an hour passed, and alternately sarprised and 
frightened, Arnita kept ber post. At length a 
long silence ensued; and the poor girl began. to 
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feel relieved, for she thought all her trials were 
over, when something seated itself by her side, 
and an arm was put round her waist, and a voice 
which sounded strangely like Count Arthpud’s, 
said : 

“ Dear Arnita !” 

“ This then,” she thought, “is my greatest trial. 
Some wicked demon has taken the form of the 
bad count, and will endeavor to bear me away.” 
She clasped her charm firmer in her hand, and 
murmured a prayer to the Virgin for protection. 

“Look at me!” said the voice; “I am no 
spirit. Iam the real Count Arthpud ; flesh and 
bones like yourself.” 

Faster and: faster beats Arnita’s heart, and 
faster and faster she repeated her prayers, and 
more tightly held her charm. Suddenly her 
hands were grasped and moved away from her 
face, which was so raised that she was obliged 
to look at the presence. Before her stood the 
hated count in a splendid dress, and a wicked 
smile upon his bold, bad face. 

“Foolish girl ! didn’t you know that it is after 
twelve, and that the spirits are no longer loose ?” 

Arnita instantly knew that it was no spirit, 
and that she was completely in that bad man’s 
power. Her quick mind instantly suggested the 
course to be pursued. Raising her head, which 
the count had allowed to fall, she asked, with 
great simplicity : 

“Are you really the count, and not a bad 
spirit in his shape ?” 

The count smiled, and replied : 

“T am really the,count, my pretty girl; and I 
love you, and have come to take you away to 
my castle, where there will never be any bad 
spirits, and my pretty bird will have everything 
she wants.” 

“I wont go,” exclaimed the pretty Arnita, in 
the tone of a spoilt child. ‘I say I wont go, 
because I shall have to leave John Detnold, who 
brings me pretty things from the baron’s great 
castle.” 

“ But, foolish child, I will give you better and 
prettier things. I will give you gold rings and 
bracelets, and velvet dresses,” and the count 
smiled, for he knew that he had offered a bribe 
which would certainly win her. 

* Gold rings and bracelets, and a velvet dress 
like your cloak ?” Arnita asked, with the smile 
and’ manner of a pleased child; and she stood 
up and passed ber hand gently over his velvet 
cloak, smiling and saying, “ Soft, soft.” 

Presently her manner changed, and putting on 
@ coquettish, imperious air, and moving a little 
from the count, she said : 

“ Seat yourself on that stone, and give me 
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that pretty cloak, now, that I may wear it and 
see how I like such fine clothes.” 

Amused and delighted with his easy conquest, 
Count Arthpnd did as he was told, and throw- 
ing the cloak over her shoulders, Arnita with ‘a 
graceful step began to walk up and down in 
front of the count. Count Arthpud was a tall 
man, and Arnita a small woman, and the cloak 

reached half way down her skirts. Laughing, 
and looking mightily pleased, Arnita walked, 
looking first this side and then that. ‘Having 
amused herself in this way for a minute or so, 
she came to the count and demanded his hat and 
feather, and a little jewelled dagger. Having 
arrayed herself in these, and paraded up and 
down before him a little more, she came to a 
stand before him, and replaced the hat upon his 
head; then taking the cloak off, she held it up 
as if examining it, tarning it from side to side. 
Suddenly, with a movement as quick as light- 
ning, she flung it over his head, and turned and 
ran into the old castle. 

Tt was with some difficulty that the count re- 
moved it, for the heavy clasps caught in his hair 
and parts of his dress. Having succeeded in 
removing it, he sprang forward ; but the castle 
was datk, and he kwew not'which winding she 
had taken. 

Arnita could not see her way, but having once 
entered the castle, she moved as slyly as a cat, 
feeling for some hold in which to hide herself, 
for, thought she, “he cannot see in the dark, 
and once hid I am safe.” Alas! poor girl. 
With one note of his horn the count sammoned 
half a dozen men, and in one moment they were 
searching with torches in every nook and corner 
of the castle. Arnita knew all hope was gone, 
so firmly grasping the dagger, which she had 
taken care not to return to the count, she waited 
in fear and trembling. “She had not long to 
wait, for there was a flash of light, and Bern- 
sward, the count’s steward, stood before her. 

“Found!” he roared at the top of his lungs, 
‘and the sound was taken up and repeated by 
this echo and the other, till it seemed to the 
poor girl as if all the demons with which the cas- 
tle was peopled, were now exulting at her capture. 

* The count was soon by the side of his stew- 
ard ; his face looked black and fierce. Arnita 
gave herself up for lost. Very handsome did 
she look, her face thrown ‘into boll relief by the 
dark wall of the castle, against which she was 
leaning, the ruddy, wavering ‘light of the torches 
flashing upon her, and her hand clasping the 
jewelled dagger. 

“TI have you mow!” hoarsely exclaimed the 

t, “and you will pay dear for this.” 
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“T will die!” said the girl resolutely, and the 
dagger flashed brightly in the light as she raised 
her hand to strike her heart. 

The blow did not reach its aabetnastoli, for the 
steward seized her arm and wrenched the dagger 
from her. 

“Die now!” sneered the count, as he caught 
her in his arms. 

All hope of escape thus torn from her, Arnita 
sank into a swoon, and in this state was borne 
off by the followers of the count. 

Let us now return to the invalid. Morning 
dawned, and when Madame Zoltan awoke, much 
refreshed by a good night’s rest, her first call 
was for Arnita; but she did not make her ap- 
pearance. It was very strange, for never had 
her daughter thus absented herself, and the 
mother began to be alarmed. At noon, John 
Detnold entered the cottage. The widow told 
him of the absence of Arnita, and he, too, was 
much alarmed. While they were endeavoring 
to find some clue to her disappearance, the same 
old wizard, or fortune-teller, entered the cottage. 
It must be recollected that the mother was 
asleep When he made his visit the’ day before, 
and consequently she was much startled when 
he said to her: 

“ You mourn the disappearance of your daugh- 
ter. If you will fill this cup with water, and 
bring it to me, I will tell you where she is.” 

So saying, he handed John a heavy silver cup, 
curiously carved, who returned it to hime filled 
with water. Drawing a scarlet feather from his 
pocket, he began slowly to stir the water, drop- 
ping from time to time little square pieces of sil- 
ver into the cup. After looking at it attentively 
for a few minutes, he said : 

“What I tell you is trae. Last night, your 
daughter, having dreamed that by passing the 
night upon the Witches’ Stone, at ‘the castle 
gate, she could cure you, went to the castle and 
placed herself there. Shortly, dancers pass her ; 
soft music enchants her; finally a demon, in the 
form of'a handsome baron comes to her. He 
offers her jewels ; she smiles ; he shows her un- 
told treasures, and a splendid castle, and she 
gives him her hand. The attendant demons 
laugh exultingly, and the castle is brilliantly 
ilumed, and then she disappears on a car of 
fiame. The temptation was too great—Arnita 
yielded to the power of gold.” 

As he finished, he rose as if to depart; but 
young Detnold, forgetting his age, all but the 
words he had uttered, seized him by the collar, 
and shook him violently, almost yelling in his 
excitement: “ You lie! base knave !—thief!— 
traitor !—liar !—demon that you are !’” 
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What is the change which comes that makes 
that young man glare like such a tiger? Unpre- 
pared for such a violent shaking, the cap, wig 
and eyebrows dropped from the wizard, and dis- 
closed the features of Bernsward, the steward. 
Jn one instant he was down, and the young Det- 
nold kneeling on his chest, with his poignard at 
his throat. 

“Disclose where Arnita is, sir steward, or 
die 

The steward, though a great villain, was also 
a great coward. No more threats were needed. 
The steward, trembling as he lay, told of his 
visit the day before, and of the capture of the 
girl at night. While he was speaking, he had 
loosened one hand and got his knife ready to 
strike, but the other had perceived the action, 
and wrested the weapon from him. It was Bern- 
sward’s last hope, and when that failed him, he 
felt willing to disclose all—the place of Arnita’s 
imprisonment, the pass word, and the number of 
armed men in the castle. John Detnold then 
bound him hand and foot, and with the help of 
some of the other young men, he put him in a 
place of safety, leaving four men to guard him. 

Having accomplished this, Detnold set out at 
all speed for the baron’s castle, and disclosed to 
him the base abduction. The good baron list- 
ened attentively, and appeared scarcely less ex- 
cived than his esquire. One hour more, and the 
baron’s men were all armed, waiting only for the 
darkness to set forth in. The count had a weak 
force, for more than half of his men were off on 
a marauding expedition, and trusting to the su- 
perstition of the villagers, he had not troubled 
himself to have even the few men he had with 
him, armed or ready to resist any attack. So 
said the steward. 

When night had fairly set in, the baron and 
his men began their march. At the gate of the 
count’s castle was only one man, the warder ; to 
him Detnold whispered the pass-word, and bade 
him as soon as he unlocked the gate to hurry to 
the count with the message that his men were 
returning, laden with booty. The delighted 
warder hastened to obey, and while he was gone 
the baron and his men entered. In one moment 
all was confusion. Lights flashed from the 
windows of the castle, and the bell rang out the 
alarm. Taken by surprise, the count and his 
men, though they fought like demons, made no 
headway. The baron found that the steward 
had deceived Detnold, as to the number of men, 
and the odds were against him. Had the count 
and his men been prepared, it would have gone 
ageinst tie baron’s party, but they being well 
-armed and in order, slowly, but pereeptibly, 
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gained ground. Pen cannot paint the confusion 
that prevailed. Dark and darker grew the 
night; the moon was obscured. by heayy drift- 
ing clouds ; the din of the struggle more deafen- 
ing each moment, and curses and prayers were 
mingled in strange confusion. 

For a moment it seemed as though the robber- 
band would be victorious, for they had already 
killed many of the baron’s men; but the men 
knew they were fighting for their life and free- 
dom, and with that thought they fought right 
bravely. One instant more—one loud thunder- 
ing crash, and with a wild cry sounding high 
above the clash of arms, and the strife was over 
—the count was subdued; the baron and his 
men victorious. 

The clouds which had overspread the heavens, 
now broke away, and the moon shone brightly 
out. Searching through the castle much booty 
was found, which was divided between the men. 
John Detnold stopped not for that, but searched 
wildly through the apartments for his lovely Ar- 
nita. In a distant turret chamber he found her, 
awaiting with fear and hope the end of the 
struggle. 

’Twas a blessed and proud hour for young 
Detnold when he placed Arnita in her mother’s 
arms. The village resounded with cries of joy, 
and John Detnold was hailed as their deliverer 
from a constant fear. The old baron blessed the 
lovers, and gave Arnita a handsome dowry. 

When the sun rose the morning after the 
strife, it shone upon two deserted castles on the 
borders of the Drave, whose waters sparkled in 
the light, and seemed also to rejoice at the pun- 
ishment of the count. The village became mofe 
flourishing, but the inhabitants continued just as 
superstitious, for the young men who were left 
to guard the steward Bernsward, found him 
gohe on the morning after the strife, and as each 
one declared that they passed the night with 
their eyes fixed upon the closet in which he was 
confined, never for an instant closing them, we 
are obliged to agree with them that the demons 
carried him off in a car of flame, and that he is 
added to the number of restless, bad spirits who 
haunt the old castle, and nightly circle around 
the Witches’ Stone, which no jeering can shake 
their faith in, and which enjoys a far worse repu- 
tation than before. Arnita shakes her head 
when rallied by her husband, John Detnold, and 
says that there certainly were strange things 
passing her when she sat there so anxiously 
watching the dawn. 

“There was a rustling of wings, 
Ap she sat the stone 


And weird and witcblike things 
Passed her slowly one by one.’’ 
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“Fis a busy world, this world of ours! 

Tis a world of sunshine, shades and showers ; 
‘Tis a world of joy, and a world of woe— 
Tis a world of change where’er we go. 


°Tis a busy world! the man of wealth, 
Regardless both of friends and health, 
His only object, aim and ends, 

Are golden dreams and dividends. 


Tis a busy world! see the man of fame, . 
As he seeks to build himself a name! 

While the ambitious man his structure rears, 
Midst seas of blood and floods of tears. . 


Tis a busy world! see the man of toil, . 
As he sweats away the midnight toil ; 
While his careworn visage tells the best, 
That for such as he there is little rest. 


Tis a busy world, and a world of sin! 

We have foes without and foes within ; ' 
While the shafts of slander are thickly hurled 
In this busy, cold, unfeeling world. ‘ 
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THE LOVE MATCH, 
AND THE MONEY MATOH. 


BY MRS. E, WELLMONT. ‘ 

Ir was a matter of curious speculation among 
the friends of Ida Archer which of the two offers 
of marriage she would aecept. There was. the 
fine-looking Mr. Singleby, cast in the mould of 
one of nature’s noblemen, who inherited a for- 
tune never estimated at less than half a million, 
having nothing to do but enjoy the pleasures of 
life, fond of society at home, in all convivial par- 
ties which were always spiced by his comical 
humor, and made attractive by the ready flow of 
his wit; and he had offered himself to Ida 
Archer, the old merchant’s only daughter, as 
her future husband, 

There, too, within a few paces of the rich loy- 
er, was the office of young Dr. Masters—a phy- 
sician who had made his way almost entirely 
by his own exertions, and whose energy and in- 
domitable perseverance had secured him a most 
enviable rank among the cultivated of his pro- 
fession. No tongue of scandal ever breathed a 
report to his discredit—honorable, high-minded, 
enthusiastically devoted to his business, but still 
burdened with a debt which he had assumed 
for his education ; and with allthis drawback to 
the consummation of his wishes, he likewise offer- 
ed his hand and heart to Ida Archer; so that 
the vulgar adage seemed verified, that Miss Ida 
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had ‘two strings to her bow,’ and what was 
more |remarkable,. both these proposals. were 
made, the same day, each of course being utter- 
ly ignorant of the fact of cho other’s propositions. 

Affairs of the heart appear sometimes to leak 
out so mysteriousiy, that it seems as if, Cupid 
himself proclaimed them ; and very soon it was 
current among: Ida’s friends that she had receiv- 
ed ‘‘ two offers.” 

Most, of the calculating, plodding, money- 
loving acquaintances were ready, to pronounce 
at once that the rich Mr. Singleby,would carry 
his suit—while afew shook their heads doubt- 

fully, pdding : “Tda always ex- 
pectations,” 

Not a.few related strange incidents in her his- 
tory. One recounted the fact that she refused 
an inyitation to her daughter’s levee, that she 
might attend the death-bed of an aged. wo- 
man to whom she had ministered through the 
cold winter ; while yet another had known for a 
certainty, that upon her father’s presentation of 
a rich brocade silk, she entreated him to bestow 
the gift upon her mother, and in lieu thereof, 
she took the :money which was paid for it, and 
dispensed it in wood and coal among the chil- 
dren of poverty whom she attended. 

These accounts were not quoted, however, in 
justification of her high moral character, nor 
because they reflected a peculiar lustre upon her, 
but simply to show that she was a very singular 
person, anc generally acted by contraries from 
other people, and therefore it would be just like 
Ida to reject Mr. Singleby, for the poor Dr. Mas- 
ters, who was penniless but talented. Shrewd 
old men, however, predicted the parents would 
settle this matter; for riches had a peculiar 
charm in the eyes. of the old merchant Archer, 
who had made an assignment of his property 
some twelve months since, and a lift from Single- 
by would now turn to good account. So while 
the friends are conjecturing to what conclusions 
our young friend will arrive, let us follow her to 
her chamber where she is now seated, to medi- 
tate upon the importance of the subject. before 
her, Let us first take up i 's letter, and 
read what it promises : 


“ My pear Ipa,--Would that I could prefix 
the little word ‘ my’ in quite another sense from 
what its common usage denotes. Do not blush, 
Ida, when the object of this note is made appar- 
ent to you—perhaps, it will be unexpected, but 
be assured it is not made without due consider- 
ation. Ihave long been looking for a wife. I 
have an idea that I shall enjoy more in the mar- 
ried life with a congenial partner, than it is pos- 
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sible for me to do singly and alone. For’months 
my eyes have rested on you as the ideal which 
my fancy dreams have portrayed. You must be 
aware that my means are sufficient to give you 
every indulgence—should you desire to attend 
‘upon fashionable pleasures every evening, you 
can doso. Our style of living will be equal to 
any ideas you may have formed as to making a 
paradise of home ; works of art, tasteful designs, 
and all the requisites for an elegant home in the 
city, shall be placed at your command; nay, 
more, a Cottage covered with woodbine and 
honeysuckles intermingled, shall be added, if 
your love of rural live craves it. I want a‘com- 
panion. I weary of reading and grow sick of 
conversation ; but as I have no employment for 
my time, but to extract enjoyment from a life of 
ease, I am desirous of imparting my treasures 
to one who shall take the vacuity out of idleness, 
and minister toa mind and taste diseased and 
perverted. I think you will not have the dispo- 
sition to reject the full offer of my hand atid 
heart, when I assure you they are proffered to 
you, first of all the fairest of creation ; and in re- 
turn be assured all my wealth shall be freely 
expended to make us both completely happy. 
You shall know no more exposures in attend- 
ing the sick nor ministering to the diseased, save 
to him who has a claim upon all your love. You 
will please communicate these thoughts to your 
parents, and give me an immediate answer to 
the subject. With much esteem, 
“Gerorce Sincresr.” 


And now we will look over Ida’s shoulder 
and read a communication on the same subject, 
from Dr. Masters. 


“Miss Ipa Arcner,—My friend, certainly 
you will allow me to call you such; but when 
I tell you how devotedly interested I have be- 
come in your history, and that I have so long 
enshrined your good deeds in my heart, that 
you are unspeakably dear to me, you may be sur- 
prised at the honest avowal. Then again it 
may seem presumptuous in me to make the dis- 
closure that I desire that our lives may be linked 
together as one. True, I have no fortune to 
throw at your feet, no palace to invite you to 
occupy, no outward gifis with which I could 
bribe or allure you to myself; had I every one 
of them, I feel assured you would throw them 
away for the ‘wealth of a disinterested love, and 

‘the pleasure that clusters about a true and man- 

ly heart, whose steady aim is to serve his fellow- 

‘met, and ‘seek the favor of Heaven by an ap- 
conscience. 

“Ida, what say you to my proposal? What 
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if we do begin life relying apon our own exer- 
tions? Shall we be any the less happy for in- 
dustriously improving our timie and talents? 
What if you adorn no marble palace? Is there 
no contentment in a quiet simple home, where 
frugality without meanness and plenty with the 
handmaid of economy, sits at the social board ? 
Life may not be one uniform holiday, but be- 
cause we have the working days, will not the 
holidays be enjoyed with far greater zest? Think 
of these things, and remember when I pledge to 
you my affections, I feel they are committed 
to one who will not trifle; and should you re- 
fuse my request, you may find those who may 
proffer you more enviable distinctions as the 
world call them, but never, never, will a heart 
be found whose love will more uniformly flow 
to make you a happy wife, than his who asks 
in return your warmest sympathy and regard. 
From your devoted, Henry Masters.” 


And Ida gazed first at one and then at the 
other. She compared the sentiments together, 
and thus she soliloquized : 

“So, Mr. Singleby, you imagine you should 
be happier with a wife? one who would minister 
to your idle fancies and become a sort of passive 
being, live in idleness, bask in pleasure, extract 
from ennui a balm of contentment, sit beneath 
rich and gorgeous drapery, chat with those whom 
wealth alone has elevated to high stations, and 
herein I am to find my happiness! And then 
in the rural cottage I miay train the woodbine 
and honeysuckle just-as fantastically as I please, 
hey? And better than all, from an entire life of 
ease, I am to extract the pleasures of Paradise. 
No mote exposure in administering to the poor and 
needy ; but all the wealth to be lavished upon my- 
self, thus making me supremely selfish and happy 
of course. Poor mistaken man! Your money 
looks to me like a most worthless possession, 
with the heart that thus confines it to minister 
only to selfish gratifications. ‘Think you, I 
could cure your weariness, or relieve the dull 
monotony of a life of idle and luxurious ease? 
O, no, the premises are all false—nothing would 
induce me to accept your offer. I cannot be 
victimized to'sordid gold. Ithank you for your 
offer, but totally reject it. 

“And now, Dr. Masters, let me speak to you. 
Tell me not about ‘palaces’ or ‘ outward dis- 
tinctions.’ § read the nobility of your heart. 
DoI not see your daily struggles, and have I 
not secretly felt what a triumph you have won 
by your untiring industry? Have I not heard 
the high encomiams of praise which fell from 
those of thy profession, which would have been 


withheld, had not thy splendid acquirements ex- 
torted their meed of praise? Yes, I will cheer- 
fully link my fortune with thine ; it shall be my 
delight to add to thy outward stores, and above 
all, we will improve our interior life, whence all 
true happiness has its foundation. Yes, Henry, 
I will encounter all the scorn of friendship, nay, 
even obloquy, and feel myself all the richer for 
having made the choice, And now I will go to 
my parents and lay open the whole matter.” 

Mr. and Mrs, Archer were sitting alone in 
their back parlor. Ida had a flushed cheek and 
a tremulous tone, but with a true, unshrinking 
desire to do her duty to all interested im her wel- 
fare, she read the two letters we have trans- 
cribed. Mr. Archer laid down his glasses, and 
looked pleased ; then the mother inquired of her 
daughter if she had concluded which offer to ac- 
cept? Her father answered, “of course: the 
child is not a fool, mother? Sentiment is one 
thing, and talent is one thing, but real genuine 
cash is worth them all.” 

“If you were sick, father, which would you 
prefer, a bag of gold or a sympathizing friend at 
your side ?”’ gently inquired Ida. 

“Money will procure sympathy,” tartly re- 
plied the old 

“Yes, Ida,” joined the fond mother, “ your 
father and I have lived over what you have in 
prospect. We have known what money will 
give, and have felt what it will take away.” 

“Money with a miser’s heart is no coveted 
possession by me, I assure you,”’ replied Ida. 

“If you reject George Singleby for Henry 
Masters, you deserve the consequences which 
will surely follow. With Singleby what a life 
is before you—not a want but will be gratified ; 
nothing but live in wealth, go and come as you 

“And,” interrupted the mother, “you can 
travel in foreign parts—you know how much you 
have desired to do so—but with Henry Masters 
nothing but poverty awaits you. You must lis- 
ten to a little reason.” 

“And who is so fit to give you suitable ad- 
vice as your parents, Ida? Don’t we wish to 
see you well settled in the world? and what a 
promotion it will give us all should you marry 
Singleby. Perhaps he would lend mea small 
capital to invest in my business; he might do it 
as well as not.” 

“ Bat father would not ask me to give myself 
away, when my affections donot go with the act.” 

“ Pshaw, nonsense ! love will come fast enough 
when you have all your wants supplied. It isn’t 
half the people marry for love. Didn’t Mary 
Gray marry Captain Tweed for money ?” 
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“And what a miserable life they lead,” re- 
plied Ida. ‘He sends the servant man with 
her when she rides ont, and stays at home to 
talk about her with his domestics.” 

“ Well, there’s Tom Hunter—he married a 
fortune, what of that?” 

“Only that Tom has been a real loafer ever 
since,” remarked the daughter. ‘Money, fa- 
ther, I tell you, is not everything inthe married, 
life. I begin to think that those who begin poor, 
and are frugal, after all end the best and often 
therichest. Now I do not mean to distress you, 
but it does seem to me.I should be happier in 
a mean shanty, with Henry Masters, than in a, 
palace with George Singleby. That is my pres- 
ent belief, and I cannot help expressing it.” 

Mr. Archer grew wrathy—he was vehement 
in his use of language. Ida shed tears, but did 
not change her convictions of duty. She left 
the room, and before midnight she wrote her re- 
fusal to George Singleby, and her acceptance of 
Dr. Masters ! 

The news soon spread of her decision, and 
then what scores of nice people deprecated that 
“a young girl should stand in her own light, 
and be so obstinate, and wilful, and blind to her 
own interest,” and those who scruapled to tell 
her so, informed her parents of their feeling. 

But Ida went on leading the same beautiful 
life, doing good wherever her hand found it to 
do, and if her purse was empty, the rich mine 
of wealth which a ready sympathy caused to flow 
made her the friend of the friendless and the 
widow’s stay. Her parents were silenced hy her 
example, and although they received Henry 
Masters with a cold reserve, yet they permitted 
him to enter their dwelling, contrary to the ad- 
vice of many who would have sowed the seeds 
of discord. 

George Singleby had now become engaged to 
Miss Herbert, the daughter of a rich wine mer- 
chant. He was about erecting one of the most 
splendid mansions, and the bride elect seemed 
to glory in her choice. She appeared in the 
richest attire, wore the most brilliant diamonds, 
always asserted that it was a falsehood that 
George ever thought of marrying Ida, and with 
a magnificent sense of importance, she dropped 
the acquaintance of the Archers, while she often 
gaily fluttered past their dwelling, looking from 
her coach windows. 

Henry Masters, however, had so far accumu- 
lated property, as to justify him in the purchase 
of a horse and light buggy, with which his visits 
to his patients were greatly accelerated, besides 

the growing demands upon his time which his 
reputation was exciting far and wide kept him 
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continually busy; and with suth an activity 


combined with prudence, daily gains begin’to’ 


swell to quite an amount—so that at theend of 
the second year of his practice, his debts were all 
discharged, and several hundreds were invested. 

The fame of his professional skill had been 
often re-echoed in the ears of the Widow Ashley 
since her husband’s decease, and now that.con- 
sumption had clearly marked her fora prey, she 
resorted to Dr. Masters for some palliative for 
the distressing cough and uncomfortable night 
sweats which attended her disorder. The doc- 
tor’s manners were of that frathk and cordial 
turn which at once invites confidence and excites 
cheerfulness ; and in a short time Mrs. Ashley! 
found his visits quite indispensable to her com- 
fort. As she resided about a mile from the city, 
in a most elegant cottage, planned with true 
architectural taste, whose exterior and interior 
corresponded, and as her walks were adorned 
with flowers, the doctor invited Ida to accom- 
pany him in one of his excursions thither. Had 
an angel dropped from the celestial regions into 
Mrs. Ashley’s dwelling, she could not have 
been more attracted by the sweetness and deli- 
cacy of her movements and conversation than 
with Ida Archer’s. Perhaps we do not think 
enough of our manners in visiting the sick and 
melancholy sufferer. There is a gentle ap- 
proach, a modulated tone, a quiet adjustment of 
ourselves, a winning and soothing way of speak- 
ing the right words, which linger long in the 
ears of the stricken, and the sweet vision stands 
by them in hours of wakefulness, and we feel the 
reality of such sympathy to mitigate much ont- 
ward distress. This art was perfectly understood 
by Ida, and her first visit to Mrs. Ashley ‘left an 
impress which never faded from her remem- 
brance. 

It'was now advancing toward autumn, and 
Mrs. Ashtey seemed 4eclining. Her delightful 
house and grounds needed some one to superin- 
tend them, and to whom cotld she make the 
offer of taking them but to Dr. Masters? It 
came so opportune too, just as they desired to 
enter into the marriage state, but their pradent 
forethought concluded must be postponéd on ac- 
count of insufficient means, and it so accorded 
with their tastes, that no word of obligation was 
raised ; besides, no outlay was required, for the 
kind old lady desired them to freely use all the 
farniture and entire contents of the dwelling, 
just as best suited them. 

Old Mr. and Mrs. Archer raised but one ob- 
jection, and that was, that a physician, whose 
practice was in the city, should net live in the su- 
burbs; but the doctor had anticipated that, and 
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retained his office in the city, leaving a young 
stutlent ‘at night to attend to orders. 

It was a curious fact, chat George and 
Henry Masters fixed upon the same wedding- 
day without ever speaking to each other upon 
the subject—but Ida Archer was married in 
charch, simply attired, and attended by a few 
select friends, while George Singleby and Miss 
Hérbert stood in a most gorgeously furnished 
apartment, attended by scores of fashionable 
people, who came to gaze, admire and criticise. 
The wedding, however, deserved the reputation 
it received, as “a magnificent affair.” 

But thefoundations for happiness were as dif- 
ferent between the two brides as was their out- 
ward apparel. One was to be transferred to a 
palace, imagining that revelry and the gaieties 
of the hour made the zest of life, while the other 
felt that true peacemust be lodged within ; and 
in ministering fo the need of her who had so 
generously placed her own comforts under her 
charge, she felt that life might be irradiated by 
the sunshine of sympathy, and the helping to 
bear one another’s burdens. 

Is it not wonderful that the experience of oth- 
ers so little impresses ourselves? Do we not 
always find the law of compensation fulfilled 
even here? As we sow, we certainly reap. 

Two years from the date of the above mar- 
riagés have passed away, and what do we now 
behold? In yonder marble palace a light is 
dimly burning, whose faint rays are just percep- 
tible between the heavy folds of muslin drapery. 
There is stillness in that apartment—the physi- 
cian is hurrying towards it at midnight—there 
is a deep anxiety upon his brow; his patient 
is Mrs. Singleby, who from continual exposures, 
has brought on an inflammation which it is fear- 
ed may prove fatal. Strange as it may seem, 
her husband is at the “Club House.” He has 
gone thither, as was his habit, just to see a few 
choice spirits and try the power of a game at bil- 
liards, to drive away “‘ the blues” and make him 
forget his troubles at home. All winter long he 
has been plunged in gaiety—sometimes he has 
attended his wife, and sometimes he preferred 
“the Club ;” there is the seal of the wine cup 
on his cheek, and a bloated exterior which de- 
notes a life of sensuality and epicureanism quite 
revolting. But this very night he returns home 
to meet the physician just leaving his door. In 
the morning he cannot remember what was told 
him in the evening—but he awakes the next 
morning ‘to hear the announcement that his wife 
is better; but he breathes no thanksgiving to Him 
who directs “the issues of death.” 
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In a few days a diuner-party celebrates conva- 
lescence, and while the invalid wife is pillowed | 
to look out in yonder garden, the merry shouts 
of revelry from below fall on her ears! She 
craves other sympathy besides her nurse and her 
physician, and the thought flits across her brain, 
why did I not marry for Jove instead of money ? 
She cannot smother it—it comes again to her at 
midnight, when the massive door is opening and 
her husband is just entering. She looks upon 
those brilliant diamonds, her wedding gift. She 
craves something better than diamonds. She 
surveys that splendid apartment she occupies ; 
but the poor woman whom she called upon to do 
some upholstery work, had only a neatly furnish- 
ed.room, and beside sat her husband full of good 
humor, and somehow such a vision strangely 
rises before her. She longs to get strong and go 
out in the world, and mingle in fashionable life, 
for such vapors will not annoy her then. George 
Singleby’s life of luxurious ease is now envied 
by no one. 

And there is the untenanted cottage, where the 
Widow Ashley lived, which Dr Masters inhabit- 
ed two years ago. The widowis dead, and hav- 
ing no children to provide for, and no near rel- 
ative, she selected the doctor as her heir, and 
made a will bequeathing him nearly the whole 
of her estate, estimated at twenty thousand dol- 
lars! But Masters’s fame has reached a distant 
city, and he has been invited to accept a profes- 
sorship richly endowed, in a large city. He has 
gone to enter upon his duties, but he has left be- 
hind him the affectionate regards of hundreds of 
patients. Now just let us take a look upon Ida 
before she leaves her numerous friends, among 
whom the poor and needy come first in her be- 
nevolent regards. 

There is the poor crippled boy, Jamie, whom 
a rheumatic fever has left in a helpless condition. 
She fits him up a small room and stores it with 
a juvenile library ; then she places before him a 
little shelf attached to his easy chair, and directs 
him how he may amuse many 4 listless hour by 
writing from slips ; and a few school books are 
marked, assigning the lessons he mast commit ere 
her retarn, and a few dollars are placed in his 
mother’s hand for special emergencies, and so 
she kisses Jamie’s pale cheek, and bids a kind 
farewell to his mother, and this family never 
douhts the ministry of angels. 

Ida next knocks at the Widow Beman’s—she 
has ordered her coal and groceries, provided her 
with plain sewing, caused the carpenter to cut 
aa extra window, which will give the poor wo- 
man additional light and air, and then she says 
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that heart until death stops its pulsations. And 
there are yet many others who share in her be- 
nevolence, whom the world has never known, 
struggling with small incomes, and these are an- 
nually provided for; and yet from the Ashley 
fund there is enough and to spare for herself— 
because she has no superfluous wants! Besides, 
she has not neglected her own parents,—those 
who felt she committed such a wrong by her mar- 

iage with Dr. Masters, they would fain forget it 
now; for since the world is according to him 
such splendid attainments they feel a pride in 
reckoning him as their son. Of George Single- 
by they would be ashamed. His wealth confers 
happiness on no one—and this has taught them 
that old precept, that marrying for money with- 
out affection, is a dangerous Sapeteem. 

“ Yes, marrying for money,” although volumes 
have been written upon it, still can we not recall 
one and another who would never have made the 
choice they did, had only pure affection lighted 
the torch of love; and so they danced in the 
giddy round of a short honey-moon, and by-and- 
by the fires of passion were cooled, mere sentimen- 
talism becamestale, there were no reserved funds 
of inward resources—life became monotonous, 
domestic cares burdensome, and too late the mis- 
take is discovered that the foundation of happi- 
ness which must be based on mutual respect, is 
wanting ; and life is only endured, not enjoyed. 


CARE OF POULTRY. 

As everything connected with poultry now-a- 
days has a peculiar interest, we give the follow- 
ing remarks from an English paper. First, of 
the roost and nest-house. The floor should be 
sprinkled with ashes, loam, pulverized peat, or 
fine charcoal, and the floor should be cleaned off 
every week. The yard should contain a grass- 
plot, some fine gravel, slaked lime, dry ashes, 
and pure water, The nests should be lined with 
moss heath and straw. Evidently the Dorkings 
are the best breed ; they will lay an average of 
one hundred and eighty-five eggs each per an- 
num. Fowls with black legs are best for roast- 
ing, while those with white legs are best for 
boiling. If you want them to sit early leave the 
eggs under them. Fowls in their native habits 
never lay more than they can hatch. Remem- 
ber that no success can be expected from poul- 
try-keeping if their houses be damp, cold, un- 
clean, or badly ventilated ; if their food does not 
approximate to.that which they get in a state of 
nature, viz.: a mixture of animal and vegetable 
food; if the water they drink be stagnant, the 
drainage of the manure heap, etc., or if the 


such comforting words that they will re-echo in 


strongest and handsomest be not bred from. 
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HUMAN LikF. 
BY WILUAM R. 


How frail man’s feeble hold on life! 
How soon he bows his head 

To mingle with the worthless dust 
He spurns beneath his tread; 

Yes, all we love, and all we prize, 
Must mingle with the dead! 


A vapor parsing quick away! 

A dream which soon is o’er! 
An arrow flying through the air, 
Which can return no more— 

Such, such alas, is human life, 
On Time's all-changing shore. 


THE ROSE OF ACADIE. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


Ar the time when the events transpired, which 
we are about to narrate, the Neutral French of 
Nova Scotia had already begun to experience 
the wanton oppression of their royal master. 
Edicts had been promulgated restricting the 
privileges of the peacefcl Acadians, and the 
quiet streets of the town of Grand Pre’ had 
more than once resounded with the martial notes 
of English soldiers, who had come to maintain 
espionage over the actions of its peaceful in- 
habitants. 

Though in hourly expectation of some gross 
outrage, the Acadians took no precautions 
against aggression, but continued their simple 
agricultural avocations in the open fields, with- 
out arms,—conscious of their own perfect recti- 
tude, and humbly relying upon the protection of 
God. The dames of Acadie manipulated fear- 
lessly in the dairy, or at the spinning wheel, 
protected only by their guileless simplicity, and 
consciousness of innocence. At evening, the 
pious elders gathered their families around the 
fireside, and after expounding the truths of the 
Bible, offered up fervent prayers fur the happi- 
ness of the relentless sovereign who was perse- 
cuting them so ruthlessly. Such was the only 
defence against oppression, which they had been 
taught from infancy. 

It was at this period, teeming with peril to the 
Acadians, that a couple of travellers, emerging 
suddenly from different quarters of a dense wood 
which encompassed a lake, about three leagues 
from the hamlet of Grand Pre’, unexpectedly 
met each other face to face. They were both 
clad in an anomalous garb, consisting of part 

hunting jacket, and part military dress, and each 
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“ Ah, Max!’ said the stouter and older of the 
two, dropping the butt of his gun upon the 
grass, and cordially extending his hand, “I ex- 
pected to meet youabout here. Have yon cross- 
ed any trail, shot any game, or got into any 
scrapes since you left camp ?”’ 

“I believe there haint a man left a trail, nor 
a bird taken wing, since these English came so 
near us!’’ replied the other. “I left the French 
fortifications early this morning, and you’re the 
first biped that has crossed my path since—” 

“ We’re now about nine English miles from 
Grand Pre’,” said the first speaker. “If we go 
round this lake, it will be a league farther, and 
we shall be detained too long. There, used to 
be a boat here, but during the recent troubles, it 
has been removed, I suppose.” 

“Let us swim across.” 

* But the guns ?” 

“ 1’ arrange that. There’s the boat, or rath- 
er what is left of it, smashed in pieces, at the 
foot of the rock. I did it myself the last time I 
crossed, We'll make a raft for the weapons, 
and shove them before us.” 

The fragments of the demolished boat were 
soon fashioned into a rude raft, upon which the 
two young men first adjusted their garments, 
and then placed their muskets. 

“ This is not the time to be lounging round 
barracks, Bernard,” said Max, as they parted 
from the shore, and began to cut the smooth 
lake, in measured and powerful strokes, “ when 
one’s father, and mother, and sisters, are hourly 
threatened with imprisonment, and perhaps, 
death !”” 

“ Assuredly not. We were justified in leay- 
ing the camp, to warn our friends of the im- 
pending danger. I met a man at Brook’s gar- 
rison, who informed me that the English had 
already commanded the Neutrals to deliver up 
their arms, and that a descent upon Grand 
Pre’ was hourly expected !” 

“Indeed! Then the danger is more immi- 
nent than we had anticipated!” said Max, in- 
voluntarily quickening his strokes. “ Perhaps 
we may yet be too late!” ; 
“Look out, Max! you’re nearly capsizing the 
clumsy craft. You've suspected truly—the peril 
is considerably greater than we had supposed 
yesterday.” 

“ The English will ever rue the day when they 
disturbed the tranquillity of the peaceful Acadi- 
ans. It will be a perpetual reproach—a stain 
upon their arms, which time will not efface from 
the remembrances of men. Bernard, when I 
think upon the injustice which these haughty 


bore upon his shoulder a heavy French musket. 


masters of ours have already inflicted upon us, 
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this last crowning tyranny stirs to fury all the 
revengeful passions of my soul!” 

It is indeed a heinous wrong, but one which 
I fear is too easy of perpetration!” 

“Yes, and one which will too easily escape 
retribution! How easily we might be captured 
now, Bernard. Suppose some one should spring 
out of the woods, and oppose our landing. We 
should make but a poor figure, defending our- 
selves here in the water, sans culotes !” 

** That’s true!” replied the other, and quick- 
ening their motions simultaneously, Max Dram-, 
mond and Bernard St. Verd speedily stood upon 
the opposite shore of the lake. 

After resuming their clothing, and carefully 
examining the priming of their weapons, they 
pursued their journey in a course due south, at 
a speed which precluded all attempts at. conver- 
sation. Max peered anxiously through the 
openings in the forest, and ever and anon stop- 
ped to listen if any sound disturbed the deep 
stillness of the measureless wood. His com- 
panion, however, strode on, with his eyes fixed 
steadily before him, and his right hand cautiously 
grasping his gun-lock. Though the external 
manifestations of solicitade were not so marked, 
Bernard St. Verd was not wanting in affection- 
ate concern for his friends and relations, who 
were in jeopardy. They had advanced about a 
league and a half, when Max suddenly shouted, 
in feverish excitement : 

“Look there, Bernard! See that smoke roll- 
ing up over yonder hill! By St, Denis, they’re 
burning, Grand Pre’! Max was of French 
extraction, and when powerfully excited, often 
exhibited his French proclivities, 

St. Verd cast his eyes round, and beheld a 
black nebulous mass, rolling away in dense, lazy 
volumes, in the direction of the wind. His brow 
grew dark, and his lips closed together in deep, 
concentrated wrath, 

“ If they injure but a hair of my father’s head, 
they shall feel a son’s terrible vengeance !”” 

“And if they dare offer a breath of insult to 
your peerless sister, they shall again experience 
the power of a Drummond’s arm!” said Max. 
“We must proceed hastily, but warily, if we 
would be in time to furnish any assistance.” 

Knowing that they must now be in close prox- 
imity to the English troops, the young men ad- 
vanced with redoubled caution, holding their 
guns before them ready cocked, like fowlers 
coming up with their game. 

They had advanced in this manner about a 
mile, when a pistol-shot re-echoed through the 
forest, and a voice followed, ringing with start- 
ling clearness among the stems of the trees : 


“ Prenez garde !” 
Max and Bernard stopped a moment, end be- 
held behind a clamp of trees, at the distance of 
a hundred yards, a French soldier, guarding & 
couple of saddled horses. 
“T recognize those horses!” said Bernard. 
Advancing carefully they were soon within 
hailing distance of the Frenchman. 
“ Vous criez, comme un aigle, mon ami!” said 


“A qui sont ces chevaux?” asked Bernard, 
sternly. 

“ Ces sont a Monsieur a Verd f” replied the 
Frenchman. 

“ Then what are you doing with them here?’ 

“T guard them, pour Monsieur.” 

“We'll relieve you of your charge,” said St. 
Verd, and mounting one of the animals, he con- 
signed ‘the other to the charge of his companion. 
Max coolly got into the saddle, and after admon- 
ishing the, astounded Frenchman not to “ prenez 
garde” so vociferously in future, and politely 
bidding him bon jour, rode away at a tearing 
pace. 

On reaching the summit of the hill which 
overlooked the valley of Grand Pre’, and over 
which clouds of murky vapor were still con- 
stantly pouring, a scene presented itself which 
would have shocked the stoutest heart. The 
whole. valley, as far. as the eye could reach, was 
enfolded in flame and smoke. Here and there 
could be seen human forms, bearing away arti- 
cles of domestic use, but otherwise the valley 
seemed totally deserted. Fields of rh grain 
were yielding to. the devouring element, and far 
in the distance was a train of cattle, urged on by 
the bayonets of English dragoons. 

“ This is too much |” said Max, checking his 
horse. 

“See, the St. Verd house still stands !—we 
may yet be in time!’’ said Bernard, dashing in- 
stantly down the hill, followed closely by Max. 

They reached the dwelling, which Was situ- 
ated upon the outskirts of the town, only to find 
it deserted. An English soldier, with atorch in 
his hand, was about to set fire to.a pile of rub- 
bish, at one corner of the building. Max rode 
fiercely up to him, and striking the torch from 
his grasp, demanded what had been done with 
the St. Verds. ‘The man shook his head sul- 
lenly, but made no other reply. Max dismount- 
ed, and presenting a pistol with his right hand, 
while he seized the soldier’s throat with his left, 
threatened him with destruction unless he di- 
vulged all he knew. Completely intimidated by 
Max’s impetuous style of attack, the English- 
man informed him that the elder St. Verds had 
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been taken to the coast with the rest of the Aca- 
dians, to embark in English ships for the Amer- 
ican colonies. 

“ But the young lady ?” demanded Max. 

“The colonel took charge of her!” replied 
the soldier, with an insolent leer. 

Max stretched the caitiff upon the parched 
sward with one blow, and turning to enter the 
house, confronted Bernard, issuing from the @oor. 

“ Read that!” said he, presenting him a note. 
It ran: 


“Dear Berxarp,—They have taken father 
and mother to the sea-side, with the rest of the 
people. .Myself they have reserved for some 
special insult. There are about half-a-dozen 
mounted men on guard at the door What is 
their purpose I cannot tell. I’m in fearful anxi- 
ety. Would that Max or you might come. 

“ BEATRICE.” 


“ This villain outside knows the whole matter, 
but it wont be in his power to give us any infor- 
mation’ for some time,” said Max, eontemptu- 
ously touching the prostrate incendiary with his 
boot. 


“There’s no need of it. Here is their trail— 
a dozen feet in width ;—they have taken no 
pains to conceal it.” 

The grass was farrowed up by horses’ hoofs 
for a considerable space around the door, and 
from this broken track there issued a broad 
trail, which appeared to pursue a course nearly 
due southwest from the hamlet of Grand Pre’. 
The horsemen evidently did not apprehend pur- 
suit, as they had taken no precautions to con- 
ceal their path. 


“My course lies in the direction of these 


tracks ’ said Max, tightening his saddle-girth, 
and putting his pistols in the holsters. 
St. Verd paused an instant, with one foot in 


the stirrep. After a moment’s reflection, he 


said with the air of one who had finally deter- 
mined a difficult point: 

“ T believe mine does, too, Max.” 

Following the broad path, they soon reached 
the limits of the valley. Here Max, who was 
foremost, was abont to proceed in a right line, 
through a deep glen, which led from the valley, 
when Bernard shouted : 

“Stop! We're off the'trail!” 

Max waited until the wind took up the glen a 
cloud of srhoke which just then enveloped him, 
and then proteeded to examine the road. Not 
a track was visible before him} and behind could 
only be discerned his own horse’s footprints. 

“ We have lost the trail! Let us return and 
recover it.” 


They slowly and carefully pursued their way 
back for the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
when they suddenly struck the last trail, which, 
though as broad and distinct as ever, appeared 
to end here; there were no diverging tracks to 
the right or left. ; 

“ They have doubled!” said Max. “Keep a 
good lookout, and we'll circumvent their cun- 
ning yet.” 

They returned in the line of the hoof-prints, 
until they reached the margin of a little creek, 
when both simultaneously halted. 

“ Leap the creek, Max ; and if I’m not great- 
ly deceived, you'll find horses’ feet have trod the 
opposite bank.” 

Max leaped the little ran without much diffi- 
culty, and shouted as he alighted on the oppo- 
site shore: 

“Here they are—as distinct as ever! Cross 
quickly !’”” 

St. Verd crossed ; and as he observed the new 
course which the trail took, remarked : 

“This will conduct us directly to the sea- 
shore, where they have taken all our people to 
embark them for the south, and where the whole 
British army is encamped.” 

“True,” replied Max; “but if we hasten we 
shall be able to intercept this detached party be- 
fore they can join the main body.” 

The sun had already begun to decline, and as 
there was no time to be lost, and the trail was 
perfectly clear, the two horsemen urged their 
steeds to the top of their speed. 

The sun went down, and twilight began to 
deepen into night, but still they had not come 
up with those of whom they were in pursuit. 
The forest began to assume the dusky, gloomy 
hue of a moonless night; and the trail began to 
grow indistinct in the darknesg. 

“T fear we shall have to wait until morning,” 
said Bernard. ‘“ I’ve come near losing the trail 
several times.” 

“They must have encamped near here,” re- 
plied Max, “ unless they intended to finish their 
journey to-night, which is not at all probable. 
Hark!—a horse neighing, by St. Denis! Ber- 
nard, we are upon them !” 

Both young men appeared to know how to 
act in the present emergency. They both dis- 
mounted, fastened their horses securely, exam- 
ined the priming of their weapons, and cau- 
tiously advanced ‘in the direction of the sound 
which Max had heard. After proceeding half a 
mile, they suddenly emerged from behind a 
dense thicket, under cover of which they had 
been advancing, and beheld within a score of 
rods, the British encampment. A fire was 
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blazing in the middle of it, around which three | 
‘march,” said St. Verd, “for it is impossible to 


or four soldiers were seated, apparently partak- 
ing of their evening ‘meal. 

“ Hold me, Bernard!” said Max, in intense 
excitement. “Do you see that fellow in epau- 
lettes, sitting beside Beatrice? If he moves an 
inch nearer her, I’lt roll him off that log into 
the crackling fire !” 

Wait till we're nearer!” said his companion. 

“By Jupiter! I believe he’s putting his arm 
around her! Do you take the tall fellow with 
a red cockade, and I’ll arrange matters with 
that colonel !’’ 

Two musketshots following each other in 
rapid succession, woke up the echoes of the vast 
forest, and without stopping to ascertain the re- 
sult of their fire}; Max and St. Verd rushed fear- 
lessly into the encampment, pistols in hand. 

“Come on, my men!” cried Bernard, as if a 
whole company were at his heels. 

“ Yield, or expect no mercy!” shouted Max, 
discharging his pistol at a man who had levelled 
a carbine at him. 

“Steady, men! steady!” feebly vociferated 
the bleeding colonel, from under the log on 
which he had been sitting. 


But his men were all down before he gave the 
order. Max, after dischatging his pistol, grap- 
pled with a fellow who was guarding the horses, 
and after a short conflict hurled him bleeding to 
the ground. There were but two others in the 


party. 
advanced from his concealment, and the other 
was made prisoner without much resistance. 
When the victory was achieved, the two young 
men turned to the lovely Beatrice—the rose of 
Acadie. 

“Dear Bernard !—Max, dear Max ! how kind 
in you to incur all this for me !”’ 

“T would have incurred ten times as much 
rather than have forfeited so sweet an acknowl- 
edgement of the favor!” answered Max, his 
tones displaying a manly tenderness, that be- 
came him well. 

“T knew you would not forsake me, Ber- 
nard,” said Beatrice, smiling, ‘and I thought,” 
continued she, her checks mantling, “ that Max 
might remember her old playmate !” 

~ “ Max merits the largest share of your enco- 
miums, for he decided instantly to go in pursuit 


of you, while I was hesitating whether to follow: 


your captors, or go in pursuit of father and 
mother,” said Bernard. 


Beatrice bestowed a glance upon the delighted’ 


Max,'which amply repaid him for all the dan- 
gers he had undergone, and all the anxiety’ aa 
had felt for her. 


One of these Bernard shot down as he 
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remain here. ‘The firing will attract people to 
the spot.” 

“Let us return to the French camp,” said 
Max. 

“ And leave my parents in the hands of the 
English ?” 

“We shall not be able to rescue them from 
the force that guards them, It will be better to 
rejoin them after they have arrived in the Ameri- 
can colonies.” 

“ That is true,” replied Bernard, sorrowfully. 
“Even if we should succeed in rescuing them, 
they could not live in tranquillity in Nova Sco- 
tia. It is better for them to undergo the perils 
of a sea voyage, than endure all the insults and 
hardships to which they would be inevitably 
subjected here. Even you, Beatrice, will not be 
allowed to remain here,” 

“T have no desire to dwell in the land from 
which my friends and parents have been so 
mercilessly expelled !” responded the lovely girl, 
a tear moistening her eye. 

“A sentiment to which I respond with all my 
soul!” said Max. “ Never will I tread this soil 
as a dweller upon it, after this humiliating ex- 
tinction of our race!” 

The fair rose of Acadie smiled a sweet ap- 
proval of the determination. She had appre- 
hended that he would continue in the French 
service in Acadie. 

Too much time had already been consumed, 
and they made hasty preparations for departure. 
A rude litter was constructed for the wounded 
colonel, and lashed between a couple of horses. 
Beatrice was assisted to the saddle by the atten- 
tive Max; the two young men brought up and 
mourted their horses, and the train took up its 
line of march for the French encampment. 
They rode all night, and arrived at their place 
of destination at morn, the next day. 

Three weeks after the occurrences which we 
have narrated, there was a joyful family meet- 
ing in the town of Philadelphia. The St. Verds 
had been taken to the American province of 
Pennsylvania, whither Beatrice, Max and Ber- 
nard had followed them, as soon as they were 
able to make preparations for so long a journey 
by land. Joyfally the fond parents welcomed 
back their lost children. They could welcome 
them all as children—for Max had won and 
wedded. “ves Rose of Acadie.” 


Some enemies, as well as friends, ate necessa- 
ry; they make u§ more cireamspect, more qii- 
gent, wiser and better. 
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VIOLET LBE. 


THE INDIAN SUMMER. 
BX J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


So like the happy. happy summer time, 
Is this Drief measure of warm autumn days, 
We almost think we revel in June’s prime, 
Or bend to be crowned by July’s green bays. 
From out the clear blue sky, the refulgent sun 
Shines with the glory of a glad pew-comer; 
The light-winged zephyrs gaily float and run, 
And yet—O dreary yet! it is not sammer! 


For, where the birds rang out their melodies, 
Nought but the creaking of dead boughs remains ; 
And where the fragrance floated on the breeze, 
A smothering sense of desolation reigns ; 
And where the leaves danced lightly on the trees, 
Kissing the wooing zephyrs as they passed, 
A sullen gloom hangs in the cavities 
‘That have been opened by the autumn blast. 


The birds are gone, and ‘neath their downy wings 
They've carried the sweet incense from the flowers ; 
The streamilet sighs to see the gloom that clings 
About its lonely course through groves and bowers ; 
‘The crimson leaves lie scattered on the ground, 
And by the pattering rabbit's tread, are crushed— 
One hurrying moment foreach tiny bound, , 
Ere that, too, dies—and all again is hushed. 


Hushed in deep gloom, save when the solitude 
Is rudely broken by the atartling cry 
Of hunters’ horns and hounds throughout the wood, 
And the fleet deer in terror rushing by. 
All, all is still, save when the squirrel springs 
From branch to branch of the tall hickory tree; 
Or when the nut-shells to the ground he flings— 
Like pattering raindrops falling drearily. 


Yes, though the sun may still some power gain, 
Though the light breezes linger playfully, 
And though the air is summer’s, all is vain; 
They cannot bring the flowers we love to see, 
The birds we love to hear trill out their lays; 
They cannot bring the gay and cheerful hummer 
‘That buszes through the long, glad summer days— 
Alas, we sigh, for O, it is not summer! 


» 


HAHNEMANN, 

Mrs. Mowatt says that while in Paris, she had 
occasion to use some of the remedies of Hahne- 
mann, and she applied for them to the physician 
himself, at his residence. She describes him as 
shxivelled, little old man. He was reclining 
in,@ sumptuous arm-chair, with a black velvet 
skull-cap on his head, and in his mouth a richly- 
enameled pipe, that reached almost to his knees. 
His fage reminded me of a ruddy apple that, had 
been withered by the frost; but the small dark 
eyes deeply set in his head, could scarcely have 
glittered with more brilliancy in his lusty 
youth.” Such in appearance was the inventor 
of Homeopathy. 


VIOLET, LEE: 
—OR,— 
THE UNAPPREGIATED. 


BY MRS. SARAH B, DAWES. 


“ Wuere can that ehild be?” said Mrs, Lee, 
as she dropped her work and stepped impatient- 
ly to the window. ‘‘It must be half an hour since 
school was dismissed. suppose she is stopping 
to look at some butterfly or flower on the way on 
the way. She is the straugest child I ever saw, 
not anything like the other children. I am sure 
I don’t know what todo with her.” 

“Do with her,” said Mr, Lee, starting up, 
“do with her, why give her a good sound whip- 
ping. I say the gal must be made to work, 
like the other children, or she’ll be no profit on 
the farm.” 

“ Whipping doesn’t seem to do the least good, . 
for she will burst ont into such a fit of crying, 
one would think her heart was going to break 
right off; and I’ve known her to sob all night. 
The other day I whipped her for bringing 
in a bunch of wild flowers to litter up the best 
room. To be sure she didn’t bring them in 
there again, but I went up into her room not 
long after, and there she had another bunch in 
an old broken pitcher on the window seat. There 
is no use trying to break her of such notion as 
I see.” 

“This comes of the filagree name you gave 
her. I don’t wonder, with the name of Violet. 
that she’s crazy after all the posies she sees.” 

“ Well, you know, husband, that was all Cous- 
in Mary’s doings, for when the child was scarce- 
ly three months old, she gave her a violet one 
morning, and she actually laughed out loud with 
delight, and Cousin Mary insisted thatshe should 
be called Violet.” 

“ Well, well, she is just such another one, full 
of notions about every thing but what is usefal. 
She would not make a farmer’s wife by a great 
d 

At this moment a hesitating little step was 
heard in the hall, aud a timid little face peeped 
in at the door. 

“So you have come at last,’ said Mrs, Lee, 
giving the child a rude shake ; “ where. have you 
been all this while 4” 

“TI have only been coming home from school 
another way, mother. Theroad was sodry and 
dusty, I thought I would come through the woods, 
as it is only a little farther.” 

“A little farther it is, full half. mile out of 
your way. This is another of your silly freaks, 
to come through those lonesome woods without 
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soul with you, instédd of comitig with 
the other children. What have you got in your 
hand, mess tore of weeds to Clutter up the 

“Indeed, mother, they dre not weeds, they are 
lilies of the valley. Wheti'T was gathéritig them 
it made me think of my lésson at the Sabbath 
school ‘last Sunddy. Our ‘teacher told us what 
Christ said about the lilies of ‘the field. She 
said he loved those little fldwers, and why 
shouldn’t I?” 

There, there, you have preached a 'sertiion 
long enough this time. “I want’ you to’ go over 
to Mrs. Jones’s and carry home’ the basket she 
left here this ‘afterrioon. And’ mind you come 
before dark. Ifyou had come honie with the 
other children, some of them might have déne 
the errand ; as you seém so fond of long walks 
I will give you enotigh of it this time.” 

With a tear dimming her blue eyes, Violet 
received ‘the basket from her mother, and with 
weary feet began her walk of a mile to Mrs. 
Jones’s. ‘And hers was not 4 heart to retain its 
sadness long in the bright sunshine, and soon 
she was singing merrily along the road, her 
bird-like voice rivulling the sweet songsters of 
the wood she loved so well. 

Leaving Violet to pursue her walk, we will 
give some account of the family of whom it would 
seem by the conversation of her parents, she is 
so unusefula member. Hatvey Lee was a 
farmer of considerable note in the village of 
Rockladd. His was the best managed, the best 
tilled and the most thrifty fatm to be found any- 
where in the vicinity. This gave him no little 
cousequence in the eyes of the villagers, who in 
their admiration of his superior farming, pro- 
moted him to the several offices of town clerk, 
committee of the school, a selectman, and so 
forth. To all of these offices he was about'as 
well qualified as his youngest son, who, at the 
time of writing, had réached the interesting age 
of two years. He considered farming to bé the 
great business of life, and looked with sovereign 
contempt upon every species of knowledge that 
had not some rélation to his favorite pursuit. 
His wife, Susan’ Lee, was as notablé for her 
thrifty management in doors, as her husband was 
in the field. Her butter was eagerly sought 
after, and not a matrvn in the village could ex- 
cel her in the culinary department. They had 
five children, three sons aid two daughters. 
‘Harvey, the eldest son, and the namesake of his 
father, was a sturdy, stout fellow’ of ‘seventeen, 
who already manifested the admirable farming 
skill of bis father, Nancy, the right Hand of her 
mother in household mi&tters, and a rosy-cheeked, 
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—— damsel as one would wish to see. 
obtain ‘a name’ for good housekeeping equal 
to that of her mother, was the h#ight of her'am- 
bition, and she seemed on the high road'towards 
attaining such'an erivitble reputation. 

Edward, lad of twelve, was a soré'grief to 
his father, who found it an execedingly hard 
mutter to get an hotr’s work from him out of 
school hours. He was perfectly well acquainted 
with all the fishing ponds in the neighborhood, 
and also the best’ localifi¢s for hunting game, 
but as ¢o acftial work on the farm, it didn’t 'suit 
His atall: Next came oar Violet, the sweet, 
sensitive creature we have’ chosen the 
herdiné of this little sketch. Her complexion 
was very fair, afid her silken hair floated Hke 
stmmy clouds about her snowy neck. Her eyes 
were of'a-deep blue, and in their liquid depths 
were hid inexhaustible fountains of feeling. 
Her parents had the usaal amount of mutual 
affection for their children, but this lamb of their 
flock Was entirely unappreciated. She seemed 
to move amorig the family like some rare garden 
‘exotic, delicately ‘blooming among hardy wild 
flowers’ Of the wood. Her intenselove of the 
beautifal in nature, and her shrinking sensitive- 
ness, were mysteries of the human mind her 
‘parents could not fathom. 

Her little brother George, the youngest of the 
family, was the only one in the house that would 
condescend to be her companion in play. Hand 
in hand they would roam over the ,sweet fields 
and down by the shady brook, and deck each 
other with the wild flowers that bloomed on its 
banks. 

“ There is that Violet,” said Mrs. Lee again, 
‘taking Her post at the window, “ standing like a 
stump on the hill yonder, and looking at I don’t 
‘know what. I told her to get home befote dark, 
and if she doesn’t come, I will certainly punish - 
her, that I will. Inever shall be able to make 
anything out of her. There, she has'started on 
her way again, and it is’ a'lucky thing for her 
that she has.” ) 

“ Violet has come, mother, Violet has: come,” 
said little George, bounding into the room; 
“T’m so glad, I guess she’s got some flowers for 
me.’”” 

“ Yes, I suppose you’ll learn all her flummery, 
by-and-by. Well, Miss Violet, what did you 
see on the hill that you must stop and look at 
80 long?” 

' “O mother, it was the most gloriods sunset 
youever saw. The great cloads were piled up 
one upon“another, so that they looked like 
moutitains miade of péarl ‘and all’ tipped with 
silver and gold. Icowldnot hetpthinking, moth- 
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er, that I. was looking upon some. beautiful 
country a great way off, I never saw the clouds 
lock so splendid.” 

“ Nonsense, child, when 
the sun set as many times as I have, you wont 
think it such a wonderful, thing to see a few 
clouds with the sun shiningon them. One would 
think your brain was turned to hear you talk ; 
don’t let me hear any more such nonsense. You 
will find your bread and milk in the kitchen, and 
when you have eaten it, go right to bed, for I 
want you to be up very early in the morning.” 

Having received such a chilling damper to her 
enthusiasm, Violet sought the kitchen with a 
heavy heart, and received her supper from the 
uagracious hands of Nancy, who did not fail to 
taunt her all the while she was eating, about be- 
ing such a little fool as to stand gazing at a mess 
of red clouds, instead of coming home to her 
supper. Very glad was Violet to take her tal- 
low candle, and retire to the apartment that had 
been appropriated to her use. She formerly 
roomed with Nancy, but was voted by her to be 
a bore, so she was assigned a part of the garret 


- that was partially finished, where she was allow- 


ed to have undisputed sway, as scarcely any 
member of the family ever entered it bat herself. 
Throughout this hamble apartment the hand of 
taste was everywhere visible, and a broken 
piteher that Violet had discovered among some 
rubbish, served her for a vase, and every day it 
was refilled with fresh flowers, bold, wild and 
uncultivated, “I wonder,” soliloquized Violet, as 
she seated herself by the window, into which the 
fall moon was pouring in all her splendor, “I 
wonder if it is such a very foolish thing to love 
to look at the splendid clouds at sunset, and all 
the beautiful unings I see everywhere around 
me. Iam sure my teacher at Sabbath school 


. says God made all things, and it don’t seem as 


though it could be any harm to love to look at 
them. But my candle is burning low, and I must 
read my psalm for the evening, or my teacher 
will be grieved at my neglect to obey her re- 
quest aud read 2 psalm every day in comrse.” 

The one for this evening happened to be the 
nineveenth, which began with these words: 
“« The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handy work ;’ and fur- 
ther on she read, “There is no speech nor lan- 
guage where their voice is not heard.” A light 
had suddenly dawned upon that young mind, 
and with a swelling heart and sparkling eye, she 
again sought the window and gazed with new 
pleasure on the moonlight scene bef@re her. 

Her admiration for the works of Nature had 
receiveda sanction from the words of Holy Writ. 


* Now I know it is not wrong to love all these 
beautiful things,” she said; “ for they show forth . 
the glo.y of God.. Iam so glad I happened to 
read this psalm this evening, it-has made me 
feelso happy.” A few days after, Violet reeaived 
permission from her mother to take a strol] down 
by the brook, a little silvery stream that flowed 
not far from the house, and was her favorite re- 
sort. Tired of wandering about, she seated her- 
self upon a grassy knoll on the bank of the 
stream beneath the shade of a broad spreading 
elm, and then taking out her sewing, she began 
to ply the needle very industriously, repeating 
aloud the while, a beautiful piece of poetry about 
a murmuring brook, that she had cut out of a 
newspaper, and committed to memory. So ab- 
sorbed was she in her occupation, that she did 
not heed the footsteps of a stranger that had been 
attracted by the sound of her sweet voice, and 
gradually approached where she sat. . 

“So my little maid, you have come out this 
pleasant afternoon to enjoy the delightful shade 
of this grand old elm. I admire your taste, for 
certainly this is the loveliest spot about here I 
have seen this many a day.” 

Violet started at the sound of a strange voice, 
and her first impulse was to gather up her work 
and take refage in flight, but as she caught sight 
ofthe mil benevolent face of a somewhat el- 
derly gentleman, she remained seated, and tim- 
idly answered him : 

“ Yes sir, this was such a beautiful afternoon 
I thought 1 would take my seat under the old 
elm, and do my sewing.” 

“That was a sweet little bit of poetry yon 
were repeating, I suppose it is some that your 
mother has taught you. I remember when I was 
a little boy my mother used to teach me poetry, 
and some of tho.e lite gems I haven’t for- 
gotten yet.” 

“Indeed, sir, my mother thinks it a great 
waste of time to read or learn poetry, and so 
does my father, but I like it so very much that 
when I can get away alone somewhere, I con- 
trive to learn some, and this you heard me re- 
peat was one I learned the other day.” 

“How can they consider the cultivation of 
poetry a waste of time, when everything around 
that God has made is so fullof poetry? There 
is poetry in this loyely scene before us—in this 
murmuring brook, these waving trees, the deep 
blue sky above us—there is poetry everywhere |” 

“O sir, you are the only person I ever heard 
talk so, except my Sabbath school teacher. 
They tell me at home I am yery foolish when I 
speak of such things, and they think I ama fool- 
ish, good-for-nothing child,” 
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“ Where do you live, ma “onee-p the white 
house, yonder 

“ Yes sir. Iam Haryey Lee’s 
my name is Violet.” 

“That is a sweet name; how would you like 
to come and be my little girl? I lost a daughter 
about as old as you are a few years ago, and I 
should like very much to take you as my own, 
for I have no children, now.” 

“T should like to live with you yery much in- 
deed, if my father and mother are willing, and I 
think. they would be, for they often tell meI 
never shall be worth anything, and they don’t 
know what todo with me, I can’t work as hard 
as sister Nancy, but I try to be a good girl.” 

“Well, my dear, I will see your parents in 
about two hours from now. At present I must 
leave you, for I have some business to attend to.” 

Violet gathered up her work and returned to 
the house, and her little heart for the next two 
hours beat wildly with excitement, 

“ Mother,” said Nancy, bursting into the room 
where Mrs. Lee sat, “as true as you live, there 
is that fine gentleman that has been staying at 
the tavern this two or three days past, talking 
with father, and they are coming into the house. 
What do you suppose he wants ¢” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. Run quick, Nancy, 
and get my best cap, and my bran new gingham 
apron, and mind you tell Violet to keep out of 
the way, for I should be terrified to death to 
have her make one of her silly speeches before 
him.” 

“ Well, Susan,” said Mr. Lee,“ this gentleman, 
Mr. Brandon of New York, has seen our Violet 
outhere by the brook, and has taken such a fancy 
to her, he wants to adopt her as hisown. What 
do you say about it?” 

“ Wants to adopt Violet? Why she’s the last 
one I should have thought of any one’s wanting 
to take, She’s the strangest child you ever saw, 
sir. Now there’s our Nancy, I shouldn’s have 
been at all surprised if you had picked out her, 
for she’s called an uncommon smart girl. How- 
ever, if you would like to have her, and her fa- 
ther is willing, I don’: know as I have any ob- 
jection. Of course she’s my child, and I have 
maternal feelings towards her, but I must say 
I’m afraid you'll find her a terrible trial.” 

“Ono,” replied Mr. Brandon, “I am not at 
all afraid of haying any trouble with her. I think 
I have discovered traits of character in her, that 
with cultivation, will make ber all that a woman 
should be. As her father consented before we 
entered the house to let her go, if you were wil- 
ling, I think the child better be called, and she 
shall decide the matter.” 
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ed herself near the door. 

“ Come here,” said Mr, Brandon, kiadly, “your 
parents have consented that you may live with me. 
In the winter I live in the great city of New 
York, but in the summer, I have a fine resi- 
dence on the banks of the Hudson river, where I 
have any quantity of flowers and beautiful trees ; 
now do you think you would really like to leave 
your parents, and all your brothers and sisters, 
and go with me?” ; 

“ Yes sir, if you please, I should love dearly 
to live where there are so many beautiful trees 
and flowers.” 

“Well, Mr. Lee, I suppose we may consider 
the bargain as concluded, and to-morrow we will 
have the writings made out in legal form. You 
are to yield all claim to her, and henceforth her 
name shall be Violet Brandon.” 

The adoption of Violet by the fine gentleman 
at the tavern, was the talk of the whole village 
through its entire length and breadth, and all 
but her Sabbath school teacher wondered at his 
choice. She had discovered the beautiful gem 
that was hid from other eyes, and rejoiced that 
it was likely te be cherished and made to show 
its brilliant light. The appointed day at length 
came, and Violet, with her new father, bade 
adieu to all her friends in Rockland, who be- 
held her departure not only with tealiiess eyes, 
but even with a satisfied look that they had cis- 
posed of such an unprofitable child so well. 

Violet was received by Mrs, Brandon with 
open arms, who immediately took the little tim- 
id stranger to her heart, and lavished upon 
her all a mother’s fondness. And that night as 
Violet lay in her downy bed, and felt the atfec- 
tionate good-night kiss of her new mother, she 
felt that she was in a new world, and almost 
feared to close her eyes, lest she should wake up 
aod find itall adream. She was immediately 
placed at school, and received’ every advantage 
that wealth or position could procure for her. 
And under the affectionate care and instruction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Brandon, her opening mind was 
filled with precepts of wisdom, and sound moral 
principles, that in future years would fit her to 
adorn any sphere in which her lot might be cast. 

We will pass over the years of Violet’s educa- 
tion, and look upon her again as a graceful, ac- 
complished young lady of eighteen. Those 
deep blue eyes still speak out the language of 
the soul, and her beauntifal brow bears the seul 
of a glorious intellect. Her hair, that once bore 


sunny hue, has grown a trifle darkor, yet her 


features wear the same innocent expression they 
did in childhood, the same that interested Mr. 
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Brandon so mach when he first met her by the 
brook. 

It was evening, and a brilliant assembly of the 
fashionable were convened at one of the most 
princely mansions of New York. 

“So you have not got married during your 
long sojourn in the Quaker city,” said the young- 
er of the two gentlemen, that were engaged in 
conversation in a recess of one of the windows. 

“No,” replied his companion, “I shall never 
enter into the state matrimonial, umil I can find 
a wife that has some pretension to a heart and 
soul, beneath a fashionable exterior.” 

“Why, Fred, you seem to intimate ‘that the 
majority of our fashionable ladies are destitute of 
those useful appendages. Don’t be so very 
uncharitable.” 

“Tt is too true, Henry, they are educated now- 
a-days not to be useful wives aud mothers, but 
merely gaudy butterflies of fashion, to glitter in 
the ball room, or lounge in idleness at home.” 

“Well, Fred, I must own there is too mach 
truth in what you say, but there is one here in 
this gootlly company that I think could bear 
even your severe criticism.” 

“Who is she? the lady dressed 80 simply in 
white, with no ornament save a rose-bud in her 
hair 

“Yespthe very same. _ perceive she has al- 
ready attracted your attention, and if you wish, 
I wiil introduce her as soon as there is a good 
opportanity.” 

“Do so, by all means. She is very lovely, 
and something tells me the beauty of her mind 
compares favorably with that of her face.” 

At this point in the conversation of the friends, 

a call was made for music, and one after anoth- 
er of the fair belles were condacted to the 
piano. 
“You cannot deny that our ladies have supe- 
rior talent for music,” said Henry Eaton, again 
addressing his companion. “The brilliant ex- 
ecution of some of these difficult opera songs will 
convince you of that.” 

“ Yes, they have talent, certainly, but it would 
suit my taste to see it employed differently. Give 
me some simple, soul stirring melody, that touch- 
es the heart, and canses it to vibrate to its strain 
Of joy or sofrow. This is music such as I love. 
To hear a lady screech at the top of her voice, 
distorting her fate most hideously, and growing 
redin the effort, and all because it is fashionable, 
thus to torture herself, appears to me ‘su- 
premely foolish.” 

“O Fred, you are incorrigible; but hush, 
there is Miss Brandon taking her seat at the 
piano. I hope she will not destroy the favorable 
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opinion you have formed of her by singing an 
opera song.” 

Violet run her hands over the keys for a few 
moments, then burst into a wild, passionate mel- 
ody, as beautiful as it was new. She sung with 
her whole heart thrown into her rich voice, and it 
had its effect upon the company, for when the 
last note died away, there were but few dry 
eyes. 

“ How beautiful, how touching!” exclaimed 
Frederick Stedman, with enthusiasm. “I must 
know more of this lady. What if I should find 
in her my long-sought ideal of a wife.” 

The last observation was mental, for had it 
been otherwise, his friend, Henry Eaton, would 
have watched his farther intercourse with Miss 
Brandon rather more closely than he could wish. 
As it was, he managed to procure an introduc- 
tion to her, and also was favored with the piiv- 
ilege of escorting her home. This was the com- 
mencement of a more intimate acquaintance, 
and how far she realized his ideal will be seen 
hereufter. 

Violet, a few months later, was sitting in her 
private room, an apartment that had been fitted 
up by Mr. Brandon especially for her use. 
Around her was all that her own exquisite taste 
could suggest, or wealth could procure, to make 
this a favorite retreat. She was sitting nervously 
turning over the leaves of a book, although it was 
evident her thoughts were far away from the 
printed page before her. At length, she receiv- 
ed a summons to attend Mr. Brandon in the li- 
brary, and with trembling step she sought 
him there. 

“ Sit down, Violet,” said Mr. Brandon, lead- 
ing her toaseat opposite him. “I wish to con- 
verse with you upon a subject affecting your 
happiness for life. Don’t blush so, dear; I per- 
ceive you are already aware of the nature of my 
communication. Well, as I was about to say, 
a young gentleman, Frederick Stedman by name, 
has had an interview with me this morning, 
and asked me for your hand in marriage. Your 
heart,” he says, “ he believes is already his ; now 
I wish to know if this is really the case, for nev- 
er, with my consent, shall your hand be given, 
where your heart cannot accompany the gift. I 
have seen enough misery in the world from such 
unnatural alliances.” 

“Dear father, he has told you traly,” replied 
Violet; “ my heart has long been his, and should 
you sanction my choice, I shall be supremely 
happy” 

“T am glad, my dear, you have spoken so 
frankly, and now permit me to congratulate you 
upon the conquest you have made. I perceived 
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that Mr. Stedman was rather particular in his 
attentions to you, and I made many inquiries 
concerning him, and was most agreeably sur- 
prised to find he was the son of a most intimate 
college friend of mine, that I had lost all trace of 
for many years. I can see he inherits all the no- 
ble qualities of his father, and to no one else 
wouldI so willingly entrust my sweet, wild flow- 
er I found blooming in the shade. I am con- 
fident, Violet, that he appreciates you, and you 
know by the experience of your childhood, how 
necessary this is to your happiness.” 

“TI do indeed, for never, until you took me to 
your home and heart, did I know the luxury of 
speaking the thoughts that would come into my 

“mind, intoakindredear. To speak of the beauty 
of a flower, or admire a strain of poetry, and not 
be laughed at or my folly, seemed so strange 
at first. I never can be grateful enough to you, 
and my dear adopted mother, for all your kind- 
ness to the little one you met so fortunately by 
the brook.” 

* * * * * - 

It was a bright pleasant day in early autumn, 
when a group of villagers might be seen, idly 
lounging about the somewhat antiquated struc- 
ture that served as the only hotel of Rockland. 
They were anxiously watching for the mail 
stage ; soon to their great satisfaction, that clumsy 
vehicle came rolling along through a cloud of 
dust to the door of the hotel. A gentleman and 
lady alighted, and scarcely had they entered the 
house, when the whole group, to whom they were 
strangers, forthwith began to speculate upon 
who they could be, where they came from, and 
how long they were going to stay. Sally Jones, 
who held the office of chambermaid in the estab- 
lishment, said she guessed they were just mar- 
ried, and Mrs. Emery who had dropped in a few 
moments before, hearing the remark, set off as 
fast as her powers of locomotion would allow, to 
tell her neighbor, the grocer’s wife, that a stylish 
bridal party had put up atthe hotel. She in 
turn communicated the fact to Aunt Hester, the 
venerable spinster of the village, and so before 
two hours had elapsed, all the inhabitants of 
Rockland were apprised of the astonishing fact, 
that two persons had actually put up at the 
hotel. 

The family of Harvey Lee had experienced 
but few changes since the departure of Violet, 
except the marriage and settlement in their vi- 
cinity of their eldest son and daughter, the two 
most promising members of their family, at aan 
so their parents thougat. Harvey h 


taken a farm adjoining his father’s, and Nancy 
had recently become the mistress of a great es- 
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tablishment, where she bustled about with all the 
dignity of a matron, and drove a great business 
in the dairy line. On the afternoon of the day 
when such an event had taken place in Rock- 
land, Mrs Lee, after having finished her chores, 
as she called them, had seated herself in her sit- 
ting-room, and began busily plying the needle. 
She was wishing mentally that somebody would 
come in, when Mrs. Jones, her confidential neigh- 
bor, unceremoniously entered. 

“ Good afternoon, Miss Lee, you see I was out 
a spell this afternoon, and I thought I'd drop 
in here on my way home.” 

“T am so glad you did, I was just wishing 
somebody would come in, for I haven’t heard a 
word of news I don’t know when.” 

“La me, then I’m jist the one you ought to 
see. You haint heard about the bridal folks up 
to the tavern, then ?” 

“Mercy, no. Who’s got married now? There 
wasn’t any publishments up in the meeting-house 
last Sunday, for I looked partickelar.” 

“O dear, it isn’t anybody round here. They 
are some strangers that’s staying at the tavern. 
Sally, you know, is chambermaid there, and 
she sent me word by Aunt Hester. I’ve been 
meaning to go and see the landlady this long 
while, so I thought I’d take my knitting-work 
this afternoon and go, and perhaps I should get 
a glimpse of the strangers.” ; 

“ Well, did you make out? Do let us hear.” 

“Yes, I see ’em, and I tell you what, Miss 
Lee, they are the handsomest couple that ever 
stepped their foot into the town of Rockland. I 
had a real good sight at ’em, and she’s as hand- 
sum as a picter, aud la, what a step she had. 
She’s a real born lady, and no mistake.” 

“What's their name, and how long are they 
going to stay?” 

“T believe Aunt Hester said it was Stedman, 
or Stanley, or some such name. Nancy could 
not find out how long they were going to stay. 
But, mercy on me, Miss Lee, as sure as you’re a 
livin’ woman, ‘there they are, coming straight 
towards your house.” 

“And such a looking cap as I’ve got on, too,” 
said Mrs. Lee, in great consternation. ‘“ Since 
Nancy got married, I haint had nobody to fix 
me up.” 

“ Now you see if you hadn’t give away Vio- 
let, she would have been grown up by this time, 
and able to help you.” 

“Yes, I know it, Mrs. Jones, if she’d had 
any gumption about her, but you know what a 
queer child she was. O dear, there are those 
folks knocking at the door. What can they 
want here ?” 
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.“‘Is Mr. or Mrs. Lee in?” said the gentleman, 
as the door opened. 

“T am Mrs. Lee, sir, wont you and the lady 
please to walkin? I sat right down after dinner 
ust as I was, and you must excuse my looks, for 
I’ve had a power of work to do to-day.” 

“No apology is due on your part,” said the 
gentleman; “it’s wé who have made bold to enter 
your house as strangers, who ought to apologize. 
Our name is Stedman; my wife thought she 
could not leave Rockland without seeing you.” 

“ Without seeing me! I think there must be 
a mistake, somewhere,” said Mrs. Lee, address- 
ing the lady. “I don’t know as I ever saw you 
before.” 

“Did you not have a daughter Violet?” said 
the gentleman, “ whom you gave away toa Mr. 
Brandon ?” 

“La, yes, and I haven’t heard from her this 
long time. I spose they knew you was coming 
through Rockland, and wanted you to call. Do 
tell us how she is, and if she’s got over them 
foolish ways she had when a child.” 

The lady could restrain her feelings no long- 
er, but approaching Mrs. Lee, she said, in a 
tremulous voice : 

“Don’t you know me, mother. Don’t you 
know your long lost Violet, [your foolish child, 
as you used to call her?” 

* Well, I never,” exclaimed Mrs. Jones, and 
Mrs. Lee simultaneously, holding up both hands, 
while the tears actually dimmed the eyes of the 
latter. ‘“ That I should live to see this day. It 
doesn’t seem to me you can be Violet Lee that 
was. So grand looking, and such a lady. Now 
I thought our Nancy had made out uncommon 
marrying that ere Stephen Morse, but I declare 
you have beat the whole on ’em.” 

“Tam glad, mother, if I have exceeded the 
expectations you formed of me when a child. 
I thought, as we are going to take up our resi- 
dence in a western city, I should like to see the 
old homestead once more, the scene of my early 

rambles.” 
“You aint going to leave us right off, now, 
-thet is too bad,” said Mrs. Lee. “T’ll tell you 
what, you must stay here all night, and I’ll have 
Harvey and his wife over here, and Nancy and 
her Ausband, and now I think of it, Edward 
and George, who’ve been out to work this week, 
are coming home to-night, so you’ll see all on ’em 
atonoe. I sha’n’tthink of letting you go to-night.” 

Violet could not restrain her tears to hear 


herself thus cordially pressed to stay in the 


house, where she once was considered so out 
of place. As they were not expecting to leave 
until the afternoon of the next day, Violet and 


her husband did stay, and employed their time 
until nearly dark, in rambling about all her fa- 
vorite haunts in childhood. She stood with a 
swelling heart beneath the old elm by the brook, 
where she first saw Mr. Brandon, and among the 
rest of her wanderings, she did not forget to 
visit her garret chamber, which to her great joy 
remained precisely as she had left it. It was a 
happy family gathering at Harvey Lee’s that 
evening, and the parents, proud of their once stu- 
pid, uncared-for child, strove by oft-repeated ex- 
pressions of admiration to atone for the neglect 
of former years. George had not forgotten the 
sister of his childhood, but kissed Violet over and 
over again, and was made happy as a king when 
she promised to educate him at her own expense 
if he wished a profession. Violet started the 
next day with her husband for their western 
home, where they were to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Brandon, who were going to spend the remainder 
of their days with their beloved children. There 
were many tears shed by the Lee family at this 
parting from Violet, and although she felt deep- 
ly grateful that they had at last acknowledged 
her “to be grown up to be worth something,” 
yet she could not help feeling that as far as her 
character, the deep-workings of her heart, were 
concerned, she was still, and ever would be by 
them, unappreciated. 
LIFE, HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 

The editor of the New York Mirror, reasoning 
from the increasing demand four spittoons, of the 
manufacturers, concludes that the nativnal fault 
of “spitting” is upon the increase ; a conclusion 
that, we fear, is too well warranted by the facts. 
Inveterate cigar-smoking, tobacco chewing, and 
rum-drinking, are fast undermining the healthfal 
constitutions our countrymen have inherited from 
the hardy sires who first conquered the rude na- 
tive soil, and its wild and savage hordes, and next 
their almost as barbarous political oppressors. 
Throat, lung and nervous diseases are becoming 
fearfully prevalent ; ourrising and risen generation 
actually spitting away their lives and being, while 
the villanous profanations change them to social 
lepers and reeking charnel-houses. Our once 
noble and manly race is fast dwindling into a 
pigmy one; or if a youth attain over the height 
of a yard-stick, he is attenuated, dyspeptic, or 
consumptive—a literal walking case of fiddle- 
strings, affected to death by every passing breeze, 
or resting upon a staff, ere yet he has attained 

usua’ years of manhood. O, for some re- 
forming fashion, some prohibitory law, to save 
us from ourselves, in these vital matters of life 
and happiness.— Saturday Courier. 
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THE GI.OVES OF OMER PACHA. 


THE GLOVES OF OMER PACHA. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Tue great facts of the Eastern war do not 
enter into our humble province; but we may 
glean a few anecdotes on the heroes of this Iliad. 
Here is one related by Mr. Edmond Texier, 
which cannot fail to interest our readers. 

About fifteen or twenty years since, a young 
man presented himself at Widdin, and asked 
for Hussein Pacha, the commandant of that 
place. This young man was as handsome as a 
woman, and as imposing as a demigod. His 
complexion was white and clear, his eyes soft 
and penetrating, and his form slender and vigor- 
ous. The Turks, who are superstitious about 
countenances, received him with cordiality, and 
pointed out to him the pacha’s dwelling. 

Hussein had encamped before Widdin, in a 
superb tent. The young unknown presented 
himself for an audience just as Hussein awoke 
in a very bad humor. 

“ What do you want ?” asked he, roughly, of 
the importunate solicitor. 

“ To enter the service of your excellency.” 

“T have too many servants already. Go!” 

In Turkey, men of the most humble condition 
may offer presents to a great nobleman, without 
infringing upon customs, The young man drew 
from his pocket a small package, carefully en- 
veloped, which he handed to the pacha, entreat- 
ing him to accept it. 

“ What are these ?” said the pacha, when he 
had opened the package. 

“ Gloves, your excellency.” 

“ And of what use are they ?” 

“When you march in the sun, its rays will not 
burn your hands (those of Hussein’s were very 
white), and when you hold the bridle of your 
horse, your fingers will not be wounded by the 
hardness of the leather.” 

“ And how are these gloves put on ?” 

The young man put a glove on the pacha’s 
hand. 

Now the other.” 

The young man complied. Hussein then 
clapped his hands three times, and held them 
over his head, while the officers of his suite en- 
tered and looked wonderingly at the gloves. 

Thanks to these, which were a long time the 
admiration of the pacha and his staff, the un- 
known was admitted to the service of Hussein, 
and became his confidential aid-de-camp. 

Now this unknown youth was Michael Hattas, 
originally from Croatia, formerly sub-inspector 
of bridges and causeways in Austria—at present 
Omer Pacha, general-in-chief of the Ottoman 
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army. How came this young man without a 
country, this fugitive without resources, this 
German turned Turk, to risk his future destiny 
on a pair of gloves? This history is not less 
curious than that of his audience with Hussein 
Pacha. 

The fourth son of Peter Hattas, a poor and 
noble Austrian lieutenant, Michael was in his 
childhood so delicate that he lived only by a 
prodigy of maternal love. At eighteen, he was 
appointed superintendent of the bridges and 
causeways of Carlstadt. At twenty, he was 
nominated sub-inspecter at Zaro, in Dalmatia. 
Compromised in a political affair, he exiled him- 
self, and gained the Turkish frontier, with a few 
sequins in his pocket. 

The first Ottoman village which he traversed 
being Omer-Unas, he took the name of Omer 
with the turban, and advanced at random into 
the province of Bosnia. Some wagoners met 
him, attacked him, robbed him, took away even 
his clothes, and left him almost naked on the 
public road. A peasant furnished him with a 
garment and a little money. He arrived thus at 
Boujalouka, where he entered the shop of a 
merchant as clerk. 

Here a consolation awaited him, which had 
nearly turned him from the arduous paths which 
lead to glory. The merchant had a charming 
daughter. Omer perceived it by the beatings of 
his heart. The young girl, on her part, could 
not see without emotion this exile pursuéd by 
fate, this brave and skilful engineer reduced to 
the condition of a clerk, this white and delicate 
but energetic and valiant hand, which trembled 
at holding a pen instead of a sword. The two 
young people understood each other without 
speaking, and the father comprehended them in 
his turn, without needing their confidence. 

One fine morning he sent to Omer two cask- 
ets—the one contained a wedding-ring and the 
inventory of his business, the other, a purse full 
of gold and a Damascene sabre. Omer divined 
the choice which was offered to him—the fortune 
of the merchant and the hand of his daughter, 
or departure and a military life, with the ex- 
penses of the journey to the nearest camp. 

Omer kept the book and the ring, and restored 
to the merchant the sabre and purse. The next 
day the two young people were affianced amid a 
joyous family festival. But on the day after, the 
young girl, overcome with happiness, fell ill, to 
rise no more. The father and lover watched 
over her eight days and nights, and tearfully re- 
ceived her last sigh. Then the merchant, taking 
the sabre and the purse, offered them again to 
the young man, saying to him: 
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“God has willed it! It was decreed! May 
glory be more faithful to you than happiness !”” 

This time Omer accepted the arm, and kissing 
the icy hand of his dead betrothed, took his way 
towards Widdin, where he became the aid-de- 
camp of Hussein, as we have seen. 

After the death of the Pacha of Widdin, Omer 
repaired to Constantinople, where he rose rapidly 
from rank to rank, and was appointed in 1852 
and ’54, by his merit and success, to the supreme 
command of the Ottoman forces against Russia. 

See what a pair of gloves may produce—in 


good hands. 


ESPARTERO. 

His strongly marked eyebrows, the steady re- 
gard of his eye, his slightly-closed lips, and the 
width of bis chin, announce that no oscillations 
are to be looked for in him, when once his will 
has been declared. Espartero commands re- 
spect by other physical and moral qualities. Of 
middle height, sixty years of age at least, but 
not looking more than fifty, he bears on his 
lofty forehead, in his black eye, and on his lips, 
turning readily to a smile, a great appearance of 
kindness, frankness and courage carried to reck- 
lessness. By the services which he has rendered, 
he is the first of the living Spanish commanders. 
He is a good comrade for his soldiers, and when 
he saw the troops suffering for want of supplies, 
Espartero often engaged his private fortune to- 
wards the contractors. Itis in that way that, 
being a rich man when he assumed the chief 
command, he was infinitely poorer when he laid 
it down. His fortune comes from his wife, the 
daughter of a rich banker; and she never hesita- 
ted to give her signature when it was called for 
toserve the army. Espartero had himself no 
fortune—nothing but his sword. Of an honest 
but obscure family, he had always the good sense 

not to deny his origin. One day during his re- 
gency there was a grand soiree at Buena Vista, 
and an uncle and two female cousins of the re- 
gent were announced. The uncle was a small 
contractor for roads in La Mancha, and his 
daughters, dress-makers. The duke went at 
once to meet his relatives, received them most 
kindly, and left every one struck with that demo- 
cratic pride which showed itself so gracefully in 
the palace of kings. There is nothing in all this, 
certainly, which amounts to absolute proof that 
Espartero will be equal to the task assigned him. 
And yet man’s antecedent conduct is one of the 
elements that serve best to enable the world to 
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INVOCATION TO THE DRAMA. 


BY MARY WENTWORTH ALEXANDER. 


Rise, crowned with light, immortal Drama, rise! 
And lift thy head untarnished to the skies; 
Renew thy virgin prime, thy golden youth, 
When lofty themes demanded loftler truth ; 
When Chaucer lived, and glorious Spenser sang, 
And through the world blind Milton’s numbers rang. 
When Shakspeare rose, creative genius grand, 
And subtle Essence girt with this old band 
Mortality, and gave it shape and form, 
And saw it glow with life instinct and warm. 
Renew tke scenes that graced old England’s stage, 
When wit and wisdom marked the golden age; 
When Youth and Genius reigned, and round the throne 
Transcendent grace in courtly splendor shone. 
Stir up the scenes, the long grand list unfold, 
That monarchs heard and saw, and bards of old. 
Give Passion wings, and Fancy flight as free 
As winds that chase the bubbles o’er the sea. 
Lash human folly—scathe its teeming pride— 
Nor ever Vice in gilded garments hide; 
Oppression hate, and Wrong and lawless Might, 
Strong in its lust of power, outweighing Right. 
Show us how Virtue thrives, and Vice grows lean, 
And Avarice sneaks, abasing godlike mien— 
How Sloth and Luxury steal from brown old Toil, 
The hard earned harvest of the grudging soil. 
And ye who speak, whose burning numbers flow 
From lava streams that waste the strands below, 
Say, are ye called as oracles divine, 
Ordained of God, priests of that inner shrine, 
Whose fire Promethean glows on holy lips ° 
Unfed, unfanned, and knows no dark eclipse? 
Inspired your office is—not born of man, 
Prophets which have been since the world began— 
In you soul has its life—spirit its form, 
To do, and be, and glow with feeling warm. 
O glorious linking— thoughts with speech— 
Bach in the other lives and thrives in each. 
So should your lives be pure as men who bind 
Language to life, and matter unto mind. 
To Nature true— be false not unto Art, 
But of your life-work make your life a part. 
And ye whose feet these classic thresholds prees— 
Who count the sights, and note the scenic dress,— 
Greet here old friends, and kill the sluggard Time; 
Learn that the Drama has a power sublime ; 
That every act enkindles lofty thought, 
Chivalrous deeds to noble purpose wrought. 
And when life’s scenes grow dim, and round us close 
The narrow curtains of our last repose, 
When one by one our lights extinguished, drop, 
And sinks the stage left by its faithless prop, 
Great king of scenes—lead us in love to thee, 
To join thy Drama in eternity! 
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“How has it happened,” asked a conceited 
youngster of Dr. Parr, “that you never wrote a 
book? Suppose we write one together.” 

“Tn that way,” replied the doctor, “ we might 
make a very thick one, indeed.” 

“How?” 

“ Why, by putting in all that I know and all 


form a judgment of his fature conduct —Paris 
Siecle. 


that you do not know.” 
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THE WEST POINT CADET. 


BY H. W. LORING. 


Mrs. Herren Boron was married to a man 
she adored, a man whom she, the belle of two 
seasons, had distinguished amidst a throng of 
suitors, more or less disinterested, and more or 
less distinguished. He was handsome, accom- 
plished, intellectual, of irreproachable morals, 
and independent fortune. Their tastes agreed 
perfectly. She was, like himself, tired of city 
life and the frivolities of fashion, and gladly 
learned that it was hcr husband’s desire to reside 
the whole year round at his beautiful estate, 
Linden Villa, which was situated on the lordly 
Hudson, some sixty miles above New York. 

Linden Villa was built in the Italian style, and 
covered a great extent of ground. The grounds 
were laid out with exquisite taste, according to 
the most approved principles of landscape-gard- 
ening. In the training of the trees, and their 
picturesque groupings on the lawn, and in the 
meadow, the hand of art was dexterously con- 
eealed, and it seemed as if nature alone, in her 
most genial mood, had piled and balanced those 
pyramids of verdure—shaded the rivulet just 
where it wanted shade, crowned the summit just 
where a feathered crest was needed against the 
dark blue sky, and permitted those glimpses of 
the noble river just where it wooed the eye most 
lovingly. There were grape-houses and conser- 
vatories, beneath whose high transparent roofs 
an artificial summer reigned when all without 
was bleak and desolate. The rooms of the man- 
sion were spacious. The broad hall was floored 
with many-colored woods; the drawing-room 
was lofty and richly-decorated ; there was a fine 
library, and a picture-gallery, where one might 
pass days without a wish to stir abroad. Some 
half-a-dozen fine horses for riding and driving, 
occupied the stables. In a word, the establish- 
ment and its style were such as few gentlemen 
can boast of—it was the home of opulence and 
taste. 

Of course its lovely mistress was happy? We 
shall answer that question by laying before the 
reader a copy of a letter, marked “ very private 
and confidential,” and addressed to a married 
cousin—a wild, dashing, harum-scarum creature, 
who lived some ten or twenty miles off. 


MRS. HELEN BOLTON TO MRS, MILLICENT 
MARSAY. 
** Linden Villa, Sept. 1, 185—. 
“My pear Miviicent,—You ask me if I 
am happy, and I will try to answer you with all 
the frankness that your fidelity, friendship, kind- 
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ness and trustworthiness inspire. Without be- 
ing the most miserable woman on the face of the 
earth, I am far from being content. When you 
saw our place, you called it a perfect paradise ; 
had you have seen my Henry, who was then 
away from home, you would have envied me my 
lot, though yourself married to the man of your 
heart. But you will see him—you must see him, 
for I rely on you for the execution of a project I 
have conceived. 

“ Briefly then; though my husband is all in 
all to me—though I never regret the gay society 
I resigned for his sake, to enjoy his company,— 
I begin to fear that Iam not all in all to him. 
He appears to me distrait ; shall I say it ?—in- 
different. Once—that was before we were mar- 
ried—he would change color if I accepted the 
hand of another in a ball-room. Now I may 
flirt with the young parson, who drops in occa- 
sionally of an evening—and who, by the way, is 
a very pleasant man—without causing him the 
slightest uneasiness. He seems to have no de- 
sire to monopolize my attention, and he passes 
many hours away from me that I know he might 
spend in my company. Those odious books! 
and above all those miserable mathematics ? 
Do you know that I begin to think that the ca- 
liph, who burned the library of Alexandria, was 
avery sensible person? The ladies of Alexan- 
dria were certainly very much indebted to him. 
The other day, at the breakfast table, I had been 
reading him a long account of the latest Parisian 
fashions, he, all the while, gazing on me, his hand 
resting on his chin, looking the picture of intelli- 
gence and attention ; but when I asked him what 
he thought of the dress introduced by the Duch- 
ess of Montpensier, for evening costume, he re- 
plied: ‘The solidity of a truncated triangular 
prism is found by adding together the altitudes 
of the three vertices of the inclined section, and 
multiplying their sum by one third of the area 
of the base ;’ and I found his head had been run- 
ning on that paltry geometry all the time. 

“ Now, dear Millicent, the question is—have I 
lost his heart or not? That is the problem to be 
solved, as he would say in his horrid mathemati- 
cal jargon. Desperate cases require desperate 
remedies. Now you, and you alone, can aid 
me. My poor weak head, after a week’s labor, 
has concocted the following scheme ; and I know 
you to be as daring in execution as I am ingen- 
ious in planning. I know you, too—excuse me 
for flattering—to be the wildest little madcap liv- 
ing, and that marriage has not tamed you in the 
least, but only taught you the necessity of con- 
cealing your eccentricities. Didn’t you, at the 
boarding school, out of revenge for the short 
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commons on which she kept us, shoot Madame 
Vinaigre’s parrot, and compel the cook, on paia 
of being horsewhifiped, to serve it up to her with 
claret sauce? Did you not rob Mr. Vandover’s 
melon patch ?, But why rehearse those exploits ? 

“ The time seems fitting for my grand complot, 
as our old French teacher would say. Your hus- 
band is away—you must needs be lonely—come 
to Linden Villa. But you must not come as 
Millicent Marsay, but as a gallant cavalier, lured 
hither by the attraction of my bright eyes ; not 
as yourself in short, but as your brother, Dick 
Reynolds, the West Point cadet. You told me 
that he left his uniform at your house when he 
went off to pass his vacation at the White Moun- 
tains. Don’t seruple, then, to don the regiment- 
als. There is no company at our house, and you 
will only be seen by my husband, myself, and the 
servants. You must flirt with me desperately, 
and try the effect on Bolton. If you arouse his 
jealousy, all my doubts will vanish into thin air, 
and I shall be the happiest of women. Let the 
answer to this letter be your dear self. 

“ Adieu, with much love, Heten.” 


On the afternoon following the day on which 
this private and confidential epistle had been de- 
spatched, a handsome young fellow—apparently 
—in uniform, was presented by Mrs. Bolton to 
her husband, as her cousin, Mr. Richard Rey- 
nolds of the West Point Academy. 

“My dear sir, I am very happy to see you,” 
said Bolton, shaking his (her) hand cordially. 
“T have often heard my wife speak of you, and 
Gesired to know you for her sake and mine. It 
is a great pleasure to meet a gentleman from a 
school so famous for mathematical proficiency. 
I shall ask your aid, at your leisure, in the solu- 
tion of a few problems—” 

“O, hang mathematies !” cried the youngster. 
“We're bored enough with them at the Point in 
term-time. I’ve no idea of spending my vaca- 
tion over triangles and quantities.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” remonstrated Bolton, 
gently, “don’t you think the study of mathe- 
matics one of the most important of pursuits ?” 

“No, my boy!” cried the young gentleman, 
slapping his host on the back. ‘Give me war, 
wine, and the ladies.” 

“ But war is nothing without mathematics.” 

“Hang mathematics ! I say again,” cried the 
young hopeful. “ That’s for the engineer de- 
partment. Give me a fieet horse and a sharp 
sabre, and the smile of a sweetheart as lovely as 
Helen, and I care for nothing else. 


* His horse and his sword, 
And his lady, the peerless, 
Are al) that are prized 
By Orlando the fearless.’ 
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By the way, I hear you have some ‘good bits of 
blood in your stable—I shall try their mettle to- 
morrow. I brought a pair of Rippon spurs in 
my pocket—and I mean to give your nags the 
gaffs to-morrow. No slow coaches forme! I 
have had enough of spavined nags at the Point.” 

“ Anything of mine is at your service, sir,” 
said Mr. Bolton, with a stately bow. 

“T can hardly realize,” said the young sol- 
dier, turning his back on Mr. Bolton, “ that you 
are married, Helen. Do you remember the last 
evening we passed together ?” 

“ Can I ever forget it, Dick !” replied the lady. 

“Tt seems you did forget me,” said the young 
cadet, pointing to Bolton. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Bolton, “since you have 
company to amuse you,I trust you and your 
cousin will excuse me. “I am calculating the 
area of some irregular solids, and I hate to 
lose a moment.” 

Mrs. Bolton gave the required license, and the 
husband vanished into his study. 

“ How did I play my part, dear Helen ?” ask- 
ed the cadet. 

“ Admirably, Millicent ; but how provokingly 
cool Henry was.” 

“Tam piqued at his behaviour,” replied Milli- 
cent, “and will do my best to shake his philos- 
ophy.” 

“We will flirt all the evening,” said Mrs. 
Bolton. 

“That we will,” replied Millicent, gaily ; 
“and we'll snub him most outrageously.” 

“ Here comes my maid, Prudence—a terrible 
prying old thing; she’ll help the plot along by 
telling tales of me to Mr. Bolton,” said Mrs. B. 

The ladies were sitting together on the sofa, 
and Millicent had her arm round Helen’s waist. 
Mrs. Prudence, a thin, sharp-nosed demoiselle of 
fifty, stopped at the doorway, and uttered a little 
screagt.as she beheld them. 

“T spose I’d better not come in, mim,” she 
said. “I begs your pardon for intruding ; but I 
wanted to ask you if you would have tea now.” 

“O, come in, Prudence—this is only my cous- 
in. Is tea ready?” 

“ Yes, mim,” replied the maid, primming up 
her parched lips. 

“ Then tell Mr. Bolton.” 

“Yes, mim. I hopes you bear me no malice, 
mim, for coming in without knocking. I didn’t 
know there was a young gentleman with you.” 

“ Go away, Prudence, and deliver my errand.” 

Prudence tripped away, and tapped with her 
nails at the study door. Receiving no reply, 
she employed her knuckles, and that producing 
no effect, she opened the door and walked in. 
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“Missis says as how supper’s ready, and you 
are wanted directly, sir.” 

“ Teli her not to wait for me,” replied Bolton. 
without raising his eyes from the sheet of strange 
hieroglyphics that lay before him on the table. 

“ Perhaps you doesn’t know as how there’s a 
young gentleman to tea.” 

“ Yes, yes—my wife’s cousin.” 

“T am glad it’s her cousin, sir. I was in 
hopes, sir,—if you’ll excuse me for the senti- 
ment,—I was in hopes that it was her brother.” 

“Why so, Prudence ?” 

“T never tells tales out of school.” 

“ But I choose to be answered when I ask a 
question,” said Bolton, raising his eyes from his 
paper. “I ask you why you hoped it was her 
brother ?” 

Canse, sir.” 

Answer !” 

“T prefer not to,” said the waiting-maid, tan- 
talizingly. 

Mr. Buiton rose and took hold of her sharp 
shoulder. 

“ Let me go, sir!” said the handmaiden, sharp- 
ly. “1’m not used to be treated like I was a nig- 
ger. If I am a servant, I has my rights.” 


“You observed,” said Mr. Bolton, calmly, sit- 
ting down, “ that you wished the young man had 


been my wife’s brother. You can explain your 
meaning, or leave the reoom—I am indifferent 
which.” 

“Well, sir,—if I must speak out,—I thinks 
that when young gentlemen has their arms about 
ladies’ waists, and them is married ladies, sir, 
they ought to be their wives, or leastways, their 
sisters.” 

“Umph! so this young gentleman had his 
arm round Helen’s waist ?” 

“I see it with my own eyes, sir.” 

“Pshaw! he’s only her cousin. I’ll go right 
down to supper.” 

Mr. Bolton was very attentive to his wife at 
the table, but not so attentive as the cadet, nor 
did the object of his gallantry receive his petits 
soins with the same pleasure she manifested 
at those of her cousin. Their eyes met often; 
they smiled on each other, and they whispered 
together. Mr. Bolton began to be uneasy. When 
the table was cleared, he did not retire as usual 
to his study, but remained on the field, watchfal 
and alert. The evident success of their plot re- 
doubled the malice of the conspirators, and when 
Boiton retired for the night, he was a decided 
victim of the green-eyed monster 

O, woman! woman! inexplicable riddle !” 
he muttered to himself. “Starve her, maltreat 
her, and she clings to you like a dog !—surround 
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her with every luxury, grant her every wish, and 
her heart turns from you with contempt! O, 
Helen! Helen! little did I expect this from 
you!” 

The next morning he rose feverish and un- 
happy, and he certainly passed a miserable day, 
for the conspirators, wishing to make assurance 
doubly sure, counterfeited, with cruel skill, the 
phases of an absorbing mutual passion. That 
evening Bolton passed shut up in his study, a 
prey to despair. It was ten o’clock when he 
heard a light tap at the bay window that opened 
on the piazza. 

“Who’s there?” he asked, as he undid the 
fastening. 

“ Hush !—not a word ; it’s only I,” replied a 
voice. 

“ And who are you ®” asked Bolton, gruffly. 

“ Your old friend—Ned Marsay.” 

“Come in, Ned—come in. What brought you 


-here at this hour? And how’s your wife ?” 


“Why, you know better than I do. You have 
seen her later.” 

“T seen her! 
at all yet.” 

“ Bat she’s been in your house two days.” 

“ You’re mad.” 

“Not a bit of it. Hear me,” replied Marsay. 
“T left her to go to Boston, on business, expect- 
ing to be absent a fortnight. However, I de- 
spatched my affairs in two days, and hastened 
home, for I am so young a husband that absence 
is a painfal affair to me. Judge of my surprise 
when I found that sge had gone off, no ome knew 
whither. I was at a loss to know what was the 
cause of this escapade, when, as luck would have 
it, I found a letter, which she carelessly left in 
her dressing-room, from your wife, and which 
explained everything. Here it is.” 

Bolton vagerly caught the letter, the same 
with which the reader is already acquainted, and 
perused it eagerly. After reading it, he handed 
it back to Marsay, with a hearty laugh. 

“By Jove! Ned,” said he, “T’ll tarn the ta- 
bles on them, and pay them for this. Will you 
forgive me if I should give your wife a thorough 
scare ?”” 

“I doubt if you can scare her,” replied Mar- 
say, laughing. “ She’s as bold a creature as eve? 
fired a fowling-piece without winking, or put her 
horse over a five-barred gate. She deserves a 
lesson for this last freak. Why, she out-bloom- 
ers’ Bloomer. In regimentals !—only think of it.” 

“Well, I have a plan in my head for bringing 
her into subjection,” replied Bolton, smiling. 
“ Bat you'll sleep here to-night ?” 

“No, I’ll go back to the tavern.” 


Yon know I haven’t seen her 
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“ Very well—perhaps that’s best. Come round 
here to-morrow morning early.” 

“ Well, then, good night,” said Marsay. “I'll 
cut across the lawn.” And the two friends 
separated. 

The next morning Mrs. Marsay was walking 
by herself in a little wood back of the villa, when 
she was suddenly encountered by Bolton. 

“ Well met, young gentleman,” said he, very 
sternly. 

“ You rise early,” said Millicent, carelessly. 

“‘T always do when I have business on hand,” 
was the reply. 

“Pardon me,” said Millicent, “I thought Mr. 
Bolion a man of elegant leisure, who despised 
business, and was fortunate enough to have none 
on his hands.” 

“ The care of my honor is sufficient business.” 

“ Plait-il? I do not understand you,” said 
Millicent, coolly. 

“ Tell me, sir,” continued Bolton, “‘ were you 
not well received at my house ?” 

“My dear Helen was certainly very glad to 
see me,” answered Millicent; “but you began 
to bore me with your angles and hypothenuses 
28 soon as you were presented to me. You were 
diablement ennuyeux, mon cher.” 

“Yet my house and all it contained were 
placed at your service. I allowed you to ride 
my horses, shoot over my dogs, and ransack my 
graperies.” 

“And I availed myself of the privilege, sir. 
I ran your horses, astonished your pointers, and 
ruined your graperies. at more would you 
have me do? I couldn’t empty your cellar—I 
have no head for drinking.” 

“You have forgotten one thing in the cata- 
logue of your exploits, sir.” 

“ Naine it.” 

“I did not give you carte blanche to make love 
to my wife.” 

“ No, indeed ! for that was my duty to a pret- 
ty woman, neglected by her husband. Cela va 
sans dire.” 

“Sir, you have abused my hospitality.” 

“Sir, you bore me. I would be alone.” 

“This insolence is too much!” said Mr. 
Bolton ; “and let me tell you that I have come 
here to chastise you—to demand satisfaction. 
You are a soldier—you know what that means.” 

“Of course,” replied Millicent, a little flutter- 
ed. “ Weil, we'll see about tha:—we’ll arrange 
time, weapons, aud place.” 

“ Wherever I meet my foe, there I make my 
battle-ground !”’ answered Bolton. “There is no 
time nor place like the present ; and for weap- 
ons, here are a pair of hair-triggers ;” and he 
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produced a brace of duelling-pistols as he spoke. 

“Hold!” cried Millicent, turning pale ; “ this 
is carrying a est too far. Mr. Bolton, forgive 
me. I have been playing a cruel trick on you ; 
I am not what I seem; I am no soldier—no 
man,—but a wild, self-willed woman.” 

“A woman!” cried Bolton, with a derisive 
laugh. “This is the quintessence of impudent 
ingenuity. Foiled in your hopes of impunity, 
deceived in your reckoning o my blindness and 
indifference, you seck to escape by an incredible 
falsehood. Come! take your weapon and your 
distance !”” 

“ Mr. Bolton !” shrieked Millicent, thoroughly 
alarmed, “I am not deceiving you now. I am 
your friend’s wife; I am that Millicent Marsay 
of whose mad freaks you have doubtless heard 
so much. O, if my husband were only here, he 
would confirm the truth of all I have stated !” 

“ You hear her, Marsay !—come forth !” cried 
Bolton. And Mr. Edward Marsay stepped for- 
ward from a screen of bushes, which had served 
to conceal him. “Do you acknowledge this lady 
to be your true and lawful wife ?” 

“Tdo,” replied Marsay, taking the repentant 
sinner in his arms ; “ though it is hard to believe 
my eyes when I see her in that dress.” 

“I will never assume it again, Ned,” said the 
lady, half sobbing, half crying. 

To make a long story short, the parties re- 
turned to breakfast at the villa. Mrs. Bolton 
was cured of her doubts, Mrs, Marsay of her 
love of masquerading, while Bolton made his 
peace by promising in future to be a little less 
studious, and a little more attentive. 
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ENERGY. 

See how that fellow works !. No obstacles too 
great for him to surmount; no ocean too wide 
for him to leap; no mountain too high for him 
to scale. He will make a stir in the world and 
no mistake. Such are the men who build our 
railroads, dig up the mountains in California, 
and enrich the world. There is nothing gained 
by idleness and sloth. This is a world of ac- 
tion, and to make money, gain a reputation, and 
exert a happy influence, men must be active, 
persevering and energetic. They must not quail 
at shadows, run from lions, or attempt to dodge 
the lightning. Go forward zealously in whatever 
you undertake, and we will risk you anywhere 
and through life—N. Y. Picayune. 


» 


He that has the fewest faults, has compara- 
tively none at all; no man has more faults than 
he that pretends to have none. 
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SAI UTATORY. 

In presenting Batiou’s 
to the public, the proprietor has been influenced 
by a desire to furnish good and entertdining 
reading for the million at a price which all can 
afford. J+ will be observed that the work con- 
tains one hundred closely printed pages of mat- 
ter, legibly and handsomely executed, and that 
this will be the regular amount Which each 
number will contain; thus actually forming the 
cheapest magazine in the world. The reader 
will see that he obtains twelve hundred pages of 
interesting and valuable reading matter, at the 
expiration of the year, for one dollar, or at a cost 
of eight cents or each number the Magazine, 
with its hufidred pages. Thus supplying himself 
with a work which will bind at the end of the 
year, into two large and handsome volumes of 
six hundred pages each. 

The work will be issued regularly on the first 
day of every month, and will be filled with the 
current topics of the times, news, wit, humor 
and pathos, being largely devoted to miscellany 
and general literature, teles, sketches and poe- 
try. No more convenient collection of reading 
matter for perusal in the cars or by the fireside 
could be devised, and it is intended to make it a 
welcome visitor everywhere. 

The number which we issue herewith is a fair 
sample of our design and purpose, and will 
speak more clearly for itself than any assurances 
of ours can do for it. With these few introduc- 
tory words we would refer the reader to the im- 
print on the third page of the cover, and advise 
him to subscribe early, that the work may be 
secured complete. 


A waturat Curtosiry.—The St. Louis 
Republican speaks of a negro in that city, who 
was born and brought up in Ireland, and pos- 
sesses just about the richest brogue to be found 
among all the emigrants of the Emerald Isle. 


> 


Insane.—A late report of the Senate of Mas- 
sachusetts says that there are now in the custody 
of the institutions of this State, 1168 insane per- 
sons, of whom 561 are in one hospital. 


+ > 


Too Trur.—It is as common a thing for grati- 
tude to be forgetful as for hope to be mindful. 
One who has drank, turns his back on the well. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


ECONOMY. 

We have but a faint notion of economy in this 
country, and there are few persons who secm 
able to exercise its spirit in their mode of living. 


As a general thing, young people, clerks, and the | 


like, calculate to live fully up to the amount of 
their income, if indeed they do not out-run its 
limits and become involved in debt. So with 
married men, of humble means; they calculate 
to spend about as much as they get, and often 
find themselves involved in debts they cannot 
liquidate. Now there is a simple rule which, 
if adopted, would make people quite independent. 

In the first place, let a man’s income be ever 
so small, he should calculate to save alittle, and 
to lay it by, if only five or ten dollars a year. 
This will be sure to keep him from running in 
debt, and as soon as he finds that he has a sum 
of money saved, there is a natural incentive to 
add to the amount, and thus unwittingly, as it 
were, he begins to accumulate. This operation 
once commenced, he will be surprised to see how 
fast his means improve; and then the slow but 
sure increase of principal by the accumulation of 
interest is a matter of clear gain. In this rela- 
tion our old style savings banks, and new five 
cent savings banks, are accomplishing a work of 
great good, being practical suggestjons to the 
people that cannot fail of their influen 

Never purchase any article of dress or luxury 
until you can pay cash for it; this is a most im- 
portant rule to observe, and the credit system, in 
fact, has done quite as much to ruin debtors as 
creditors. A vast number of little expenses (but 
large in the aggregate) would be saved if one al- 
ways paid the money for the same at the time of 
purchase, in place of having it charged. Pay as 
you go, is a golden rule, and is true economy. 

Many apoor man could build a house over his 
head and own it, with the price of the cigars and 
tobacco he has used, to say nothing of the worse 
than useless “drinks ” of beer and bad spirits in 
which, from time to time, he has allowed himself 
to indulge. Avoid any habit, however simple 
it may be at the outset, which involves unne- 
cessary expense; one leads to another, and all 
together will empty your purse, and sap the mar- 
row of your physical strength. It is not so much 
what a man’s income may be, as it is what he 
spends, that graduates his means. Strive then 
to adopt the true principle of economy, and you 
have the secret of independence. 
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IRISH EMIGRATION. 

We have been much interested in some statis- 
tics which have lately fallen under our observa- 
tion relating to this subject. It appears that dur- 
ing the last seven years, this country has been 
receiving the poor Irish at the ratio of about 
220,000 a year. About a million and a half of 
her pauper population has, during that short pe- 
riod, found a home in our happier land—of that 
very population which could scarcely find sub- 
sistence of any kind in their own country, and 
which was felt as an incubus, and did indeed 
constitute a canker upon the United Kingdom. 
We gave them liberty, protection, and a com- 
fortable livelihood—blessings to which they had, 
in a great measure, been strangers all their lives 
before. We afforded them the opportunity not 
only of helping themselves, but of assisting their 
poor relations and friends whom they had left 
behind. The amount of money sent back from 
this country to Ireland by her poor emigrants, 
for the assistance of their connections there, is 
one of the most striking phenomena which her 
strange case presents. It is ascertained, through 
the medium of Anglo-American banking houses, 
that from the year 1848 to 1853, the amount has 
gone on gradually increasing from about two 
millions and a half to upwards of seven million 
of dollars a year. A return now before us makes 
a total of £4,361,000 sterling for that period— 
the amount for the last year alone of the return 
being £1,404,000 sterling, or upwards of seven 
millions of dollars. Thus, in five years, have 
these poor people been able to save out of their 
earnings, and send back to the Old Country, 
about twenty-one millions and three quarters of 
dollars. A calculation has been made that, sup- 
posing these sums to have been sent over by the 
emigrants of six months’ previous dates, it 
amounts to about twenty dollars transmitted by 
each emigrant—a sum quite sufficient, with that 
which is known to be transmitted by private 
hands, to defray the whole cost of emigration— 
so that America, not Ireland, practically pays 
the expenses of Irish emigration to the United 
States. Thus, in a two-fold degree, are we aid- 
ing in the recovery of Ireland from the sad con- 
dition into which she had sunk. May Heaven 
help this down-trodden people, and bless them 
with the light of intelligence ! 


ExevarTine THE Masses.—This is what takes 
place on the Mississippi every time a high press- 
ure steamer bursts up. 


A Purpose.—Another Insane Asylum 
is to be erected in New Hampshire. 


KANSAS. 

The Kansas Herald, is the title of a paper 
printed at Fort Leavenworth. It is the first 
newspaper published in the new Territory, and 
is a very respectable-looking sheet, and edit- 
ed with ability. The town of Fort Leavenworth 
was founded by thirty-two settlers, who formed 
themselves into an association, who got the orig- 
inal claimants of the town to relinquish their 
rights. The company expended $2400 in clear- 
ing three hundred and twenty acres of land for 
the town. The stock was divided into one hun- 
dred and seventy-five shares, which have since 
sold at pgees ranging from $200 to $500. The 
town is situated one mile and a half below Fort 
Leavenworth. It joins the Military Reserve, and 
has a rock-bound front on the river, with a gradu- 
al ascent, and gentle undulation for miles around. 
This place is destined to be the capital and me- 
tropolis of the Territory. They have already a 
steam saw-mill, a printing office, sey, stores, 
a large hotel, a boarding house, w: ses, and 
a number of private dwellings. The newspaper 
office is somewhat primitive in style at present. 
It is under a tent, and the compositors’ stands 
are placed under an elm tree in the open air. 
The editor, in addition to his other arduous du- 
ties, says he has packed wood, built fires, cooked 
for himself and compositors, fought mosquitoes, 
and slept on prairie hay on the ground, besides 
superintending building a house. His writing- 
desk is a big shingle lying on his knees. 


Native Iumicration.—Among the upward 
passengers on the Eastern Railroad, a few days 
since, was _ patriarchal family, consisting of a 
father, mother, and thirteen children, who were 
journeying from their home and birth-place in 
Maine, to cast their lot in the fruitful West. 
They were bound for Wisconsin. The eldest of 
the family was a smart young man of about 
twenty-five years of age. The youngest was a 
child in its mother’s arms. 


» 


Hussanps’ Ricuts.—There is an institution 
in Havana, called the Penale, a sort of hospital 
where husbands have the power to confine their 
naughty wives. This power is frequently exer- 
cised, the husband during the durance of his 
wife paying the jail and subsistence fees. 


SecTarianism.— Little, narrow prejudices, 
that make you hate your neighbor because he 
has his eggs roasted when you have yours boiled. 


Critic.—A large dog that goes unchained, and 
barks at everything he does not comprehend. 


| 
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CAUSES OF THE GULF STREAM. 

Mr. Stanton Shoales, an experienced naviga- 
tor, gives it as his opinion that the waters of 
the Gulf stream are nothing more nor less than 
the waters of the river Amazon. This great fath- 
er of waters is bedded more than 1000 miles im- 
mediately under the equator, and all its tributary 
streams for many miles are constantly pouring 
their hot water into this mighty reservoir of 
water. As these waters are gathered in under 
the burning sun of the equator, it is extremely 
warm ; far more so than the Atlantic Ocean 
waters under the equator.. The great body of 
heated water shoots out into the Atlantic more 
than a hundred miles, in the face of eternal 
trade winds. The Amazon is sixty miles wide ; 
after being belted in its irresistible course, it 
curves off to the left and scuds off before the 
strong trade winds till out of their reach. Driv- 
en along with great force, it takes its course 
round the t bay formed between the two con- 
tinents of North and South America. Dashing 
along the northern coast of South America, and 
passing to the leeward of the West India Islands, 
it leaves the shore of Cuba, and proceeds along 
the shores of Florida, the capes of Virginia and 
the south coast of North America, and passing 
the shore of Newfoundland, ends its mission, 
among the icebergs which float out of the North- 
era Ocean. Cut off by the Gulf Stream, and it 
would not be many years before the North Atlan- 
tic would be filled with icebergs that would be 
very destructive to navigation. But a wise Pro- 
videnc® has provided an external reservoir of 
hot water constantly rushing around over back 
of the cold Atlantic to its destination, where, 
after spending its vital warmth among the ice- 
bergs, it is hurried away by a new supply of na- 
tive warm water from the great Amazon. Sea- 
men can always tell when in or out of the Gulf 
Stream by dipping the hand in the water along- 
side. 


+ 


Tue most “sorip” Man. — The richest 
man in Providence is Thomas B. Ives. He is 
put down at $1,825,700, and is taxed for the 
sum of $10,223 26. He is probably worth about 
three millions. Tax men have cutting down 
ways with them. 


Bowre Kyives.—A recent writer calls bowie 
knives “the long thorns put forth by the human 
crab-apple tree, before it is reclaimed to sweet- 
ness by cultivation.” Not a bed simile. 


tae Mapame says.—Mad. Pfeiffer 
says Boston is the cleanest city she has ever vis- 
ited. A feather, that. 


PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 

It is important to recollect that in most cases 
a tolerable degree of health and strength is in 
our power. Even where there is an hereditary 
predisposition to disease, a great deal may be 
done towards regulating our physical condition. 
We are often surprised to see how much is ef- 
fected in this way by persons of delicate consti- 
tutions. They are generally on the look-out for 
attacks. Every organ is a sentinel to report 
danger. The weak part, to which disease al- 
ways tends, is actually sensitive, and it rarely 
fails to announce a warning in due time. Such 
persons are seldom presumptuous. They do not 
rush into foolish exposures, and in this way 
their lives are frequently prolonged beyond the 
common term of duration. Delicate, but en- 
during, is quite a characteristic of this class of 
individuals, and hence they often bear more and 
live longer than those of greater stamina. 


+ > 


OUR TITLE. 

The undersigned having purchased of Mr. 
Gueasoy, all right and title to the present work, 
as well as his publishing business generally, 
has substituted his own name in place of that 
by which the Magazine was at first announced. 
This explanation made to prevent an other- 
wise apparent incongruity in the title of the 
Magezine, and the advertisements by which it 


was first made public. 
M. M. BALLOU. 


Wuart Becomes or tne Money’? — Gold 
has been imported from California at a rate of 
nearly a million a week, for three or four years, 
and yet, in consequence of heavy imports of for- 
eign merchandise, there is a scarcity of money. 
If we had one million in the precious metals, we 
have received four in foreign goods. These 
goods dre forced into market, and mostly con- 
sumed, from year to year, leaving us nothing to 
show for the two hundred millions of gold re- 
ceived from California. 


» 


Bacxsirer.—“ What is the meaning of @ 
backbiter ?” said a reverend gentleman during an 
examination at a school. This was a puzzle. It 
went down the class till it came to a simple little 
urchin, who said, ‘ P’r’aps it be a flea.” 


Sineutar Fact.—The State Prison at Au- 
burn, it is stated, has ceased to be a burden on 
the State, for it now yields a monthly supply. 


Try 117.—If you think twice before you speak 
once, you will speak twice as well for it. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


The population of the Turkish empire, in Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa, is 27,000,000. 

It is computed that over 25,000 persons died 
of cholera in London this season. 

The Mormons continue to make t pro- 
gress in Europe. All over England they are 
making converts. 

The Russians, instead of erecting monuments 
to commemorate remarkable events, erect 
churches as memorials. 

A pumpkin was recently sent to the Paris 
market, which is said to weigh four hundred 
and seventy-eight pounds ! 

King Max, of Bavaria, has lately granted an 
allowance of 500 florins, to be repeated next year, 
to Melchior Meyer, a young Bavarian poet. 

Every Russian who removes a buoy in the Bal- 
tic, is rewarded, and if an English vessel should 
be wrecked iz consequence, he has a life pension. 

The tallest man in Prussia, a grenadier of the 
Royal Guard, has recently died at Pottsdam. 
His height was exactly seven feet and eight 
inches. 

Samuel Rogers, the poet, now over ninety-two 
years old, appears to have regained much of his 
strength, and may be seen taking a carriage air- 
ing in Regent’s Park, London, every fine day. 

The concourse of pious pilgrims at the shrine 
of Juggernaut was so great this year that a local 
famine ensued, and huadreds of Hindoos were to 
be seen lying in the roads dying of starvation. 


The average weight of the mails despatched 
from London every evening is between fourteen 
and fifteen tons. The newspapers and the bags 
weigh twelve tons five hundred pounds. 

It is estimated that the damage inflicted by 
the armies of the Czar upon the inhabitants of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, amounts to at least 
£10,000,000. 

The savans of Paris are going to introduce 
the Dioscorra Japonica as a substitute for the 
potato. It is a tubercular vegetable, with a more 
delicate flavor than a potato. 

The Hotel des Invalides in Paris is now light- 
ed by new gas extracted directly from water. 
Workmen are now engaged in constructing by 
the side of the gasometer a general calorifere for 
warming every part of the hotel. 

Chevalier Bonelli has an invention for the ap- 
plication of electricity to weaving. It has been 

nounced entirely successful, as well in Ie. 
and Paris as at Turin. An agent of the Ti- 
ventor is on his way to the United States. 

The returns of the Prussian income-tax show 
that, in a population of nearly 17,000,000, there 
are only three persons enjoying a greater income 
than £36,000, while in England there are twenty- 
two persons whose yearly income exceeds thesum 
of £50,000. 

A shaw! has lately been manufactured at Lyons 
for the empress of the French. It cost forty 
thousand francs, and contains the arms of Eng- 
land and France most ingeniously woven in the 
lace, and the emblematic lilies roses running 
round the border. 


Nine hundred out of every thousand boys born 
since 1848, in Hungary, we are told, bear the 
ave < Lajos (Louis), in memory of the exile 

ossuth. 


A letter from Paris reports that two vessels of 
2000 tons burthen each, are in course of con- 
struction at Nantes, to ply between Havre and 
New York, the engines of which are to be work- 
ed by chloroform ! 


The Haurestein Tunnel (Bale) is pierced to a 
length of 365 feet on the southern, and 400 feet 
on the northern side of the mountain. The 
three shafts are 174, 120, and 220 feet deep. 
The whole tannel is to be 8300 feet long. 


Nearly 200,000 persons have bathed in the 
Serpentine river, Hyde Park, this season. Nine- 
teen of them were saved from drowning + hen 
exertions of the boatmen employed by the 
Humane Society, and but one fatal accident 
occurred. 

The entire repeal of the usury laws in Great 
Britain has been accomplished at the recent ses- 
sion of Parliament. It is now lawful in Great 
Britain to loan money at any rate of interest and 
on any description of property, either real estate 
or otherwise. 

The war taxes now im directly upon the 
British people, and paid for in hard cash, amount 
to fifty millions of dollars annually. This is 
about equal to the whole amount of annual taxes 
levied by the United States government on its 
revenue duties. 


From official returns it appears that in Ireland 
the gross amount of acres under flax, this year, 
amounts to 159,238 against 174,579 in the pre- 
vious year, showing a decrease of 15,341 acres 
in 1854. 


Mr. Phillips, an American citizen, travelling 
with a regular passport from the Secretary of 
State, was arrested at Basle in Switzerlagd, and 
detained in prison two days, and subjected to 
insults and unnecessary severities. 


A secret Paris society has been discovered, 
which has caused the revelation of some sad ex- 
travagances ; the head of a dead body, exhumed 
for the purpose of giving solemnity to the initia- 
wen of members who were sworn upon it, was 
‘ound. 


A French gardener has reversed the order of 
things, and instead of producing colossal vege- 
tables, has succeeded in growing microscopic 
specimens, which are said to contain as much of 
the nutritious principle as vegetables several 
times their size. 

The number of men enrolled in the various 
Russian armies is stated at 561,295. This is a 
powerful force, but is necessarily very much scat- 
tered. In the Crimea the number of men is 
stated at 58,000, but that army has probably 
been reinforced before this time. 


The gross amount expended yearly by the re- 
ligious societies of Great Britain is upwards of 
five millions of dollars. The income of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society alone, last year, 
was some $709,000; its issues since its forma- 
tion have been nearly 28,000,000 of copies of the 
Scriptures, in about one hundred and fifty differ- 
ent languages. 
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The valuation of New Bedford for the present 
year is about $25,000,000. 

Of 138,232 miles of coal beds in the United 
States, 44,000 are in the State of Illinois. 

The operations of the New York Post-Office 
the last year amounted to $1,265,445 18. 

The price placed upon the Warm Springs, Va., 
was $50,000, and they were bought for $50,001. 

The city debt of Philadelphia is nearly twenty 
millions of dollars. 

The Germa.s in New York city are estimated 
at 80,000 at least. 

There are at present 197 primary schools in 
Boston proper. 

Short women are generally good natured. 
Make a mem, young men. 

The province of New Brunswick has more 
ships of 1000 tons than the whole empire of France. 

The salt inspected at S se, has this year 
exceeded the last, 130,000 bushels. 

Ladies are now acting as clerks on some of 
the Mississippi steamboats. 

The human heart gives 96,000 strokes every 
twenty-four hours. 

Books sent by mail must be left open on one 
end, else they are rated letter postage. 

There are ~ times more of spurious wine 
and spirits sold than of genuine. 

In Utah, on the death of a man, his pro 
all descends to the church. serait 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an 
equal agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. 

Capt. West, of the Atlantic steamship, has 
travelled across the ocean 705,000 miles ! 

The longest railroad on the surface of the globe, 
is the Illinois Central, which is 731 miles long. 

The -new city established in Kansas, by the 
New England emigrants, is called “ Lawrence.” 

Mary Howitt is said to be engaged in writing 
a popular history of America. 

Bank of England notes are now signed by 
machinery, by which a saving of ten thousand 
pounds a year is effected. 

A letter from the late Duke of Wellington 
written three weeks before his death, is advertis- 
ed for sale at the price of twenty guineas. 

The present year at Yale College opened well ; 
one hundred and fifty-seven students have newly 
entered the different classes, of which one hun- 
dred and twenty-six are in the Freshman class. 

The effect of the increased pay in the enlist- 
ments in the army from September 1 to Septem- 
ber 20, 1854, have been 331 against 96 for the 
same period in 1853. 

Prussia and Austria have definitely declined 
taking any part in the Great Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations, to be held next year at 
Paris. Ominous, certainly. 

Charles Carroll, of Carrolton, a Catholic sign- 
er of the Declaration of Independence, is said to 
have contributed $1,000,000 to the American 
cause. 


A famine unparalleled in the history of the 
country, is said to prevail in the land of Judea. 

A wise man knows his own ignorance ; a fool 
thinks he knows everything. 

No fewer than fifty.four newspapers are now 
published in California. 

Superstition renders a man a fool, and skepti- 
cism makes him mad. 

The drinking-rooms in New Orleans are, by 
law, obliged to close at eleven o’clock at night. 

Rich silver mines have been lately opened on 
the Chatahoochee River, Georgia. 

The granaries of the Danish islands are said 
to be overflowing. 

Nearly a dozen clergymen will be in the next 
Legislature of the State of Maine. 

The sales of public lands this year will exceed 
6,000,000 acres—a larger quantity than has been 
sold in any one year for fifteen or eighteen years. 

It requires the influence of a Congressman, or 
cshoelier influential official at Washington, to 
obtain a midshipman’s warrant. The salary is, 
we believe, about $30 per month, prior to reach- 
ing the grade of Passed Midshipman. 

Napoleon the First was a magnificent hand at 
whist. While “ every inch a king,” at the Tuille- 
ries in Paris, and while a captive on the rocky 
island of St. Helena, his passion for this game 
was equally strong upon him. 

In Washington during the past year there have 
not been one third as many houses erected as 
during the last. This is attributed to the high 
price of materials and labor and scarcity of money. 


A Quaker, and a member of the Peace Soci- 
ety, has been fined and served with a distress 
warrant, in London, for declining on principle 
to supply a horse and wagon to convey a portion 
of the baggage of the Scotch Fusileerg. 

A horse fell into a reservoir in New Bedford 
not long ago, but was rescued by the spec- 
tators without serious injury. Upon being asked 
by a benevolent gentleman “if he was much 
hurt ?” he said neigh, and trotted off. 

Speaking of the recent appearance of the sea- 
serpent near Dunkirk, N. Y., the Journal of that 
place says: “ We were also told that several of 
our fishermen have long been impressed with the 
idea, from actual observation, of the existence of 
some imaginary monster in the waters of the 
lake.” Very few persons are favored with actu- 
al observation of ima,inary monsters. 


The Rev. London Farrill, a colored man, was 
followed to the grave in Lexington, Kentucky, 
not long since, by nearly two thousand persons. 
At the time of his death, though originally a 
slave, he was pastor of a Baptist church of col 
ored persons. He had been so for forty years, 
being at the time of his death sixty-five years of 


age. 

A black bear got loose from a museum in New 
Orleans, and getting upon the roof of a bell 
hanging establishment, created a great excite- 
ment. With much difficulty he was got dowa 
to the street door, and into a cage placed there 
to receive him; but in thrusting him into it, a 
rope around his neck was drawn too tightly and 
he choked to death. 


: 
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Mr. A. 'T. Wood, the late architect of the new 
Custom House, in New Orleaus, died there lately. 

The Paris (Maine) jail has been tenantless for 
more than six months past. 

One man died and one child was born at a 
recent advent camp meeting in Exeter, N. H. 

Deliberate long upon what you can do but 
once. A maxim worth remembering. 

The wheat crop in California is said to be un- 
usually good. 

One million five hundred thousand of dollars 
of the state debt of Ohio has been paid off since 
the first of last January. 

There will soon be completed at St. Antho- 
-_ Falls, a wire suspension bridge across the 

ississippi. 

A mill has been started at Skaneateles, N. Y., 
for the manufactare of coarse paper from straw 
and cornstalks, according to the new process. 

The Japanese are fond of eggs ; they boil them 
hard, and eat them at the dessert like fruit, fre- 
quently with oranges. 

A Glenburn farmer says in a letter to the edi- 
tor of the Bangor Courier, “ Keep potatoes dry, 
and they will not rot.” 

A negro who was bitten by a moccasin snake, 
in Henrico, Va., was cured by drinking plenti- 
fully of brandy. 

The city of Kola, the capital of Russian Lap- 
land, has been destroyed by an English ship-of- 
war. 


American dentists are getting in vogue among 
the Parisians. There is said to be four of that 
profession from Yankee land, now settled in that 
gay capital. 

Speaking of iron, a Virginia paper says there 
is ore enough in Montgomery county, in that 
State, to build a railroad with a double track of 
heavy T rail, 210 tons to the mile, from Wash- 
ington city to San Francisco. 

Mr. Laysel, a French chemist, says that he 
has discovered that by grinding tea in the same 
manner as coffee, before infasion, the quantity of 
exhilarating fluid obtained is nearly doubled 
The experiment is worth trying. 

One of the most elegant churches in New 
York, now building in the upper part of the city, 
is paid for out of the proceeds of an acre of land 
left many years ago by a parishioner to one of 
the clergymen for the pasturage of a cow. 


The Branch Mint at San Francisco is doing a 
business in coinage. During the month of 
August 100,000 ounces of native gold dust were 
deposited, and the coinage amounted to two mil- 
lions of dollars. 

A — vine sprouting out of a manure 
heap at Pittsfield, produced thirty-four pump- 
kins, whose aggregate weight is 592 pounds. 
soe must be what people call “some pump- 


Sickness has a wonderful influence on the 
heart. If we ever feel like doing a generous ac- 
tion, it is while recovering from a long course of 
fever and confinement. Health has its uses, but 
a virtue and goodness is not one of 
them. our crimes are committed by men 
overflowing with blood and robustness. 
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The Catholic cathedral in San Francisco cost 
$200,000, being more than the aggregate cost of 
any three Protestant church edifices ip the place. 

In Northumberland, among the lower classes, 
er; of course for its useful of erasin 
marks from lead. 

In Russia, the candles used in the mines are 
made of tallow mixed with powdered charcoal, 
tee. is found to increase the intensity of the 

ight. 


The New York Sunday Atlas suggests that 
“Master Nellis, the boy without arms,” will 
make an excellent man for Mayor, because he 
cannot get his hands into the treasury. 


pews W. Keyser, convicted of the seduction 
of Sarah Ann Ashton, has been sentenced to 
pay a fine of $1000, and be imprisoned for three 
years in the eastern penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 


The keeper of the State Arsenal in New York 
is in the habit of loaning out muskets to target 
companies at a shilling a piece. As there are 
thousands out daily during the fall months, the 
shilling pieces amount to a very respectable sum. 

The Jewish residents in San Francisco have 
recently erected two costly synagogues—one on 
Broadway, and the other on Stockton Street. 
The cost of the two will not fall short of $50,000. 
They were both consecrated recently, and the 
ceremonies were witnessed by a large number. 

The supply of lager beer having given out in 
St. Louis, the Republican takes advantage of 
the occasion to show the immense consumption 
of that drink in St. Louis. 18,000,000 of glasses 
were consumed within a period of about six 
months, at a cost of $800,000. 

It has recently been decided that the laws and 
regulations of the army authorizing pay for 
transportation to officers travelling on duty, do 
not include their families ; and no payments on 
their account for travel or passage money can be 
legally allowed. 

The amount of gold shipped from California, 
from January first to October first, was $37,216,- 
831; amount deposited in bars in the mint, 
$3,760,841; amount deposited for coinage, 
$3,402,229—making a total yield during the 
nine months of $44,374,401. 

Mrs. Sinclair has realized a fortune at San 
Francisco. A recent benefit yielded her over 
three thousand dollars. The lady appeared at 
the conclusion of the performances, and made a 
speech, which was received with much enthusi- 
asm by the audience. 

There are in the United States 40,564 phy- 
sicians, 191 surgeons, 6139 apothecaries, 465 
chemists, 2923 dentists, 19 oculists, and 59 pa- 
tent medicine makers. In the State of New York 
there are 5050 physicians, 54 surgeons, 1082 
apothecaries, 8 oculists, 563 dentists, and 25 pa- 
tent medicine makers. 

The Annapolis ublican says there is now 
living in the “ Swamp,” in the lower section of 
Anne Arundel county, a man by the name of 
Richard Crandell, who is one hundred and six 
years old, and is said to be very active and 
sprightly, and speaks of the improvement he in- 
tends to make on his farm like a man of forty or 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Gems of 


A favor places a man above his equals, a fall 
places him below them. 

We never desire ardently what we desire ra- 
tionally. 

There can be no friendship where there is no 
freedom. 

From impure air we take diseases ; from bad 
company, vice and imperfection. 

To trust everybody and to trust nobody, are 
equal failings. 

A friend cannot be known in prosperity, and 
an enemy cannot be hidden in adversity. 

Your wit makes clear things doubtful ; but it 
is your prudence that makes doubtful things 
clear. 

He that talks all he knows, will talk more than 
he knows. Great talkers discharge too thick to 
always take true aim. 

Nothing requires more judgment, than to rally 
inoffensively, and to make this innocent war 
agreeable and pleasant. 

If your opinion be indefensible, do not obsti- 
nately defend a bad cause. He that argues 
against truth, takes pains to be overcome. 

The ground of almost all our false reasonings 
is, that we seldom look any further than on one 
side of the question. 

Self-love makes men idolize themselves and 
tyrannize over others when fortune gives the 
means. 

An enemy may receive hurt by our hatred ; 
but a friend will suffer a greater injury by our 
dissimulation. 

A wise man will dispose of time past, to obser- 
vation and reflection ; time present, to duty ; and 
time to come, to providence. 

Want is little to be dreaded, when a man has 
but a short time left to be miserable. Of all pov- 
erty, that of the mind is the most deplorable. 

To speak ill of a man in his absence, shows a 
base mind ; and to do so to his face, is adding 
an affront to the scandal. 

Good nature is more agreeable in conversa- 
tion than wit, and gives a certain air to the coun- 
tenance, which is more amiable than beauty. 

Ingratitude is a crime so shameful, that there 
was never yet one found that would acknowledge 
himself guilty of it. 

The coin that is most current among man- 
kind, is flattery—the only benefit of which is, 
that by hearing what we are not, we may learn 
what we onght to be. 

Make yourself agreeable, as much as possible, 
to all; for there is no person so contemptible, 
but that it may be in his power to be your best 
friend or worst enemy. 

Those who feel most deeply, are most given 
to disguise their feeling, and derision is never so 

nizing as when it pounces on the wanderings 
misguided sensibility. 

He that is peremptory in his own story, may 
meet with another thas perempto in the con- 
tradiction of it; and then the ee ber Positives 
must have a skirmish, 
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Some men extinguish their own genius by 
copying and striving to assume that of others. 

Our merit procures us the esteem of men of 
sense, and our good fortune that of the public. 

Our enemies, in their judgment of us, come 
nearer to the truth than we do ourselves. 

Our self-love bears with less patience the con- 
demnation of our taste than our opinion. 

It is vain to charm the ears or gratify the 
eyes, if the mind be not satisfied. 

A great _ of mankind employ their first 
years to make their last miserable. 

It is dangerous to attack a man whom you 
have deprived of all means of escape. 

Wisdom is better without an inheritance, than 
an inheritance without wisdom. 

To judge impartially, we are to put men’s good 
qualities fo the balance against their bad ones. 

Men may give good advice, but they cannot 
give the sense to make a right use of it. 

If a man cannot find ease within himself, it 
is to little purpose to seek it anywhere else. 

In conversation, condescend to compliance, 
rather than continue a dispute. 


If your means suit not your ends, pursue those 
ends which suit your means. 


Be not easily exceptious, nor rudely familiar ; 
the one will breed contention, the other contempt. 

There is nothing more to be wondered at, than 
that men who have lived long should wonder at 
anything. 

Those are presumed to be the best counsels, 
which come from them that advise against their 
own interest. 


One month in the school of affliction will 
teach us more wisdom than the grave precepts 
of Aristotle in seven years. ‘ 

It is difficult for a man to have sense and be a 
knave, A true and solid genius conducts to or- 
der, truth and virtue. 


Make the most of your minute, says the Em- 

ror Aurelius, and be good for something while 
it is in your power. 

People should understand that it is cheaper, 
and in every respect much better, to look up ne- 
glected children, and educate them, than to g 
them when older. 


A great many people are fond of books, as 
they are of furniture ; to dress and set off their 
— more than to adorn and enrich their 
minds. 


Gentleness is the best way to make a man 
loved and respected in his family. He makes 
himself contemptible, when he talks passionate- 
ly to his servants, for no reason but to show his 
authority. 


None but those we are nearly concerned for, 
or whom we are to answer for, should make us so- 
licitous about their conduct. The way to live 
easy, is to mind our own business, and leave oth- 
ers to take care of theirs. 


Though knowledge may refine and improve 
taste, it cannot create it; nor can both together 
produce practical skill and executive art—which 
can only be acqnired by long and continued ex- 
ertion of practical industry. 
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Merry Making. 


An exchange calls the union of England and 
France against Russia, the Bull Frog coalition. 

To prevent fish from smelling in the summer 
—cut their noses off ! 

, “ Flour has riz,” and it is owing to the “ yeas- 
tern question,” of course. 

Some one says that the State Prison in Charles- 
town continues to hold its own. 

A mesmerized druggist, on having his organ 
of adhesiveness touched, immediately rose and 
said he would spread a plaster 

A cotemporary says he does not know whether 
“music is the food of love,” but hearing it al- 
ways creates in him the love of food. 

“Bob, you are missing all the sights on this 
side.” “ Never mind, Tim, I am sighting all the 
misses on this side.” 

When does a young lady wish to win more 
than seven beaux at once? When she tries to 
Jascinate (fasten eight). 

Waterproof houses made of gutta percha slabs 
are now manufactured. There is one advantage 
about this style of houses—and that 1s you can 
bend the chimney to suit the wind. 

A proud boy boasted that his father had a 
horse, when his companion, of poorer parentage, 
replied, exultingly : “And my father has a horse 
and a saw, too!’ 

“Tam going to the t-office, Bob—shall I 
inquire for you?” ‘“ Well, yes, if you have a 
mind to, but I don’t think you will find me 
there.” 


Courting is an irregular, active, transitive 
verb, indicative mood, present tense, third per- 
son, singular number, and agrees with all the 
girls in town. 

Can a very pale young woman be considered 
the pink of fashion? Are the currents of the 
ocean always green? Why is a heavily laden 
river barge called a lighter? We pause fora 
reply to all the above questions. 

Mr. Tupercent P. Month, who is a man of ob- 
servation, tells us to put no confidence in the 
story that the fillibuster expedition for Cuba 
will get off very soon. He says it will be im- 
possible to raise the money to start. 

Dobbs says he would have died of the chole- 
ra in August, if it had not been for one thing— 
“the doctor gave him up.” Two days after- 
wards he says he was a well man indulging in 
succotash. 

“ Abinidab, who is Cupid ?” 

“ One of the boys. He is said to be as blind 
as a bat; but if he’s blind, he’ll do to travel. 
He found his way into Aunt Nan’s affections, 
and I wouldn’t have thought any critter could 
have worked his way into such narrow arrange- 
ments with eyes open.” 

On a late ascension of an sronaut, a gentle- 
man requested to be allowed to accompany him 
into the upper regions. 

“Are you good tempered ?” asked the eronaut. 


“I believe so,” said the other; “but why do 
ask ?” 
“ For fear we may fall out on the way.” 


MERRY MAKING. 


What is the most provoking seed in use? 
Mustard—for it is apt to take one by the nose. 

The man who is always as cool as a cucumber, 
must, we think, be about as “ green.” 

A violin is an instrument that tortures many 
for the enjoyment of one. 

An hospital for the cure of wooden legs has 
been opened in Buffalo. 

The epicure who finished his dinner with the 
“desert” of Sahara, found it rather dry eating. 


If dress makes the man, what does the tailor 
— ? From ten to twenty dollars profit, per- 

aps. 

Sir Philip Sidney defines health in these words : 
“Great temperance, open air, easy labor, little 
care.” 

A fellow with a scolding wife moved into a 
swamp, where the dumb aque was prevalent—his 
wife was effectually cured. 

The Russian women think their husbands are 
becoming cold and indifferent, if they do not flog 
them once a week. 

Water in which hemp has been soaked, will 
intoxicate ; and, per contra, what intoxicates of- 
ten leads to hemp. 

They write home that there are fleas enongh 
in Turkey to dam up the Bosphorus. The Turks 
wear them for lining for their shirts. 

There is a shop kept by an old maid in New 
York, in the windows of which appear these 
words, No reasonable offer 


The man who “ took a walk” the other day, 
brought it back again; but the next day he 
“took a ride,” and he has not been heard from 
since. 

The Springfield Republican says that under 
the head of “Fall Fashions,” in a Philadelphia 
paper of a recent date, is fuund the record of 
twenty-two marriages. 


The hen-pecked husband is happy enough if 
he were only left alone, but he generally has 
some kind friend who is perpetually urging him 
** not to stand it.” 

Generous.—The editor of the Woonsocket Pa- 
triot promises his autograph to all such of his 
subscribers as will pay >. The generous offer 
will no doubt be irresistible. 

People have queer reasons for doing things, 
sometimes. A friend of ours joined the church 
the other day, because he was “ so fond of sacred 
music ;” and the cream of it is, he runs away 
with the idea that he is religious. 

When Dr. Allyn was ordained over his society 
in Duxbury, some sixty or seventy years ago, he 
disturbed ‘the gravity of the Puritan deacons by 
coolly paring and eating an apple while a broth- 
er clergyman was delivering the “charge” and 
exhorting him to the faithful performance of his 
duties. 

An illiterate , who always volunteered 
to “ go round with the hat,” but was suspected 
of sparing his own pocket, overhearing once a 
hint to that effect, replied : 

“ Other gentlemen puts down what they thinks 
proper, and so do I. Charity’s a private con- 
and what I give ts nothing noted.” 
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